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PREFACE TO THE VOLUME. 

es 

}* this Life of Mr. Guapstone the reader will find a 
al concise narrative of the chief political events of the 
past half century—of those which went to develop his 
character as a statesman, and of those whereof he himself 
was wholly or in part the author. Perhaps of no other 
English politician can it be so truly said that he was 
a part of all that he had seen, an element of all that had 
been accomplished in his time ; and it would be impossible 
to review his public actions and utterances, from the day 
when he entered the House of Commons to the present 
moment, without touching in some sense upon the entire 
political history of his generation. As it was inevitable 
that this Volume should include an account of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s ‘“‘ times ” as well as of his life, it seemed advisable to 
give it greater precision and comprehensiveness by affixing 
a chronological record, by including lists of the Ministries 
which have held power since the time of Sir Robert Peel, and 
by referring to the principal legislative measures of recent 


years, even when Mr. Gladstone took no part in shaping them. 
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Thus it will be apparent that the plan adopted in the 
following pages is different from that of any existing work 
on the same or on a kindred subject. But I must take this 
opportunity of acknowledging my debt to the full and 
laborious “ Life of the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone,” by 
Mr. Barnett Smith, published by Messrs. Cassell, Petter, 
and Galpin, to which I have frequently had recourse. Mr. 
Smith’s condensation of Parliamentary debates from Han- 
sard’s reports have more than once saved me the trouble of 
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Earuy LiFe, 


<1) ILLIAM EWART GLADSTONE is by family a 

Scotchman, by birth and education an Englishman, 
a but by interest and habit of mind a citizen of the 
“world. He was born on the 29th of December, 1809, at 
Rodney Street, in Liverpool, where his father was a success- 
ful merchant. The Gledstanes had been settled for many 
generations in Clydesdale, and there were Gledstanes, 
Gladstanes, and Gladstones there and in other Lowland 
districts of Scotland, who were honourably known under 
the Stuart kings. The origin of their name, it may be 
remarked, was from the Scottish word “ gled,” meaning 
a hawk, and “‘stane,” a rock. The ancestors of the Glad- 
stones were the family living at a place which had come 
to be called the Gled Stanes. 

Thomas Gladstone, the grandfather of the great statesman _ 
who has made his name for ever memorable in English 
history, established himself as a corn merchant in the port 
of Leith, and prospered very fairly, so that, although he 
had as many as sixteen children, of whom twelve grew up 
to take their part in the work of the world, he was able to 


make provision for each of them. Of these sixteen children 
2 
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the eldest son was John Gladstone, born in 1763, who 
inherited all the tact, shrewdness, and indomitable energy of 
the father. He devoted himself to the business at Leith ; 
but, whilst still very young, an event took place which had 
no slight influence upon his future career, as well as on the 
career of his yet unborn children. Being sent by his father 
to sell a cargo of corn which had been shipped on his behalf 
to the port of Liverpool, John Gladstone produced such a 
favourable impression on the mind of one Mr. Corrie, a 
merchant with whom he there came in contact, that the 
latter offered him a responsible position in his own business 
house. The father assenting, he settled down in Liverpool, 
and eventually became a partner in the firm of Corrie, 
Gladstone, & Bradshaw. An incident in his career is 
recorded of John Gladstone which may here be repeated, 
because it illustrates the talent and capacity for business, 
the resource and energy in case of need, which distinguish 
most Englishmen who have made their way in the world, 
and which have characterised William Ewart Gladstone, the 
Prime Minister, as much as they characterised his father, 
the Liverpool merchant. 

Mr. Gladstone was on one occasion sent to the United 
States, as representing his firm, to buy a large quantity of 
corn, which the scarcity at home promised to render at that 
time a good speculation in the English market. The young 
man had not been long in America before he found that that 
country also was suffering from a bad harvest, and that it 
would be impossible for him to buy grain at such a price as 
to leave a profit on the transaction. Meanwhile, before he 
could communicate this fact to his friends at Liverpool, he 
received a letter from them saying that four-and-twenty 
vessels had been engaged and forwarded in order to bring 
back the corn. It was too late to stop the vessels, and Mr. 
Gladstone at once saw that to send them back empty would 
be only a little less ruinous than to give the price necessary 
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to procure the cargo originally intended. He made up his 
mind forthwith, and neither despaired at his ill fortune nor 
delayed in doing what he judged to be best. He con- 
sidered what stocks then available in America would yield 
the highest profit when shipped and resold in Liverpool, and, 
having arrived at a conclusion, he immediately filled the 
holds of the vessels which had been sent out. This, of 
course, was not done without vast labour and anxiety ; but 
the result was that the credit of the firm was saved, and 
that the ruinous loss with which the house of Corrie & 
Co. had been threatened was averted. From that time to 
this the name of Gladstone has always stood high amongst 
the merchants of Liverpool. 

Some years later, Mr. John Gladstone entered into 
partnership with one of his brothers, and carried on an ex- 
tensive shipping trade with various English colonies and 
foreign countries, and especially with Russia and the West 
Indies. The senior partner, who was an active politician, 
was amongst the warmest supporters of George Canning, the 
popular statesman, whose principles in foreign politics com- 
mended themselves so greatly to the judgment of his fellow- 
countrymen during his lifetime, as they have commended 
themselves even more since his death. Canning was elected 
Member of Parliament for Liverpool in 1812, though he had 
another almost equally popular man—Henry Brougham— 
for his opponent. At this time, or up to this time, Mr. 
Gladstone was a Whig ; but the friendship which grew up 
between him and the illustrious champion of freedom, who 
was nominally a Conservative, naturally had a strong influ- 
ence over his mind. He became a Conservative of Canning’s 
type, which was by no means identical with the type of 
Lord Castlereagh, nor even with that of the Duke of Wel- 
lington—as the subsequent conduct of the three statesmen 
amply attested. 

This election took place in 1812, when William Ewart 
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Gladstone was three years old. As the boy grew up to 
manhood he must have had many opportunities of imbibing 
from his father, and from his father’s friend, the generous 
Liberal Conservatism which Canning made so acceptable to 
large classes of Englishmen. The main characteristic of the 
policy of Canning was revealed in his conduct of foreign 
affairs, and especially in the warmth with which he be- 
friended the South American Republics and the struggling 
nationality of Greece. He it was who “called in the New 
World to redress the balance of the Old.” He refused to 
see that the highest statesmanship for an Englishman con- 
sisted in propping up effete or oppressive empires, and 
crushing out the aspirations of oppressed peoples; he was 
acute enough to foresee that a nation like the Greeks, 
having determined to cast off the yoke of the Mussulmans, 
was sure to succeed in the end, and certain to play a service- 
able part on the stage of modern European politics. He 
never for a moment accepted the idea, which Wellington 
and others made peculiarly their own, that Russia was the 
necessary rival of England in the East, who ought to be 
crippled, even if for that purpose Turkey must be saved and 
supported, and even if the hopes of the Turkish populations 
were destroyed. It is in the highest degree interesting to 
note these features in the political creed of Canning, who was 
the first great exemplar of William Ewart Gladstone, and 
whose broad and generous views must have had a great 
effect in moulding the earliest political sentiments of the 
future Prime Minister. 

Much has been said of the modifications which Mr. Glad- 
stone’s views have undergone in the course of his public 
career. As we follow the events of his lifetime we shall 
probably see that there is ample explanation for every change 
of opinion. But at any rate it is impossible to form a cor- 
rect idea of his character without carefully estimating the 
effects of the circumstances amidst which he has lived. If 
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he was brought up as a Conservative, it was not as one of 
the narrowest or most bigoted creed. He was a disciple of 
Canning, but never of Castlereagh. If he grew up with 
prejudices, and was enthusiastic for principles which he 
afterwards repudiated, his errors were chiefly those of a 
generous mind, and his mistakes were the result of obstinate 
tenacity rather than of prejudice. 

Mr. Gladstone’s mother was a Miss Robertson, of Storno- 
way; and her son has taken occasion to point out that every 
drop of blood in his veins is exclusively Scottish. The heir 
of John Gladstone—who was made a baronet by Sir Robert 
Peel—is Sir Thomas Gladstone, of Fasque, who is the only 
one of that generation, besides the subject of this biography, 
still surviving. Sir John Gladstone made excellent provi- 
sion for all his children, so that neither of them has had the 
advantage of the discipline which early poverty brings with | 
it. On the other hand, neither of them has been denied the 
incalculable aids to ambition which wealth confers upon its 
possessors. In all probability, William Ewart Gladstone 
would have carved his way to eminence, whatever his start 
in life might have been ; but he would not, as a poor man, 
have been able to develop his splendid faculties to such 
perfection, or to reap such great and early triumphs at 
school and university, or to pass so directly from private 
to public life. His advantages in this respect were 
scarcely inferior to those of any young man of aristocratic 
birth and connections; but at the same time it is worth 
while to remember that Mr. Gladstone’s family was in no 
sense aristocratic. It was a family of middle-class com- 
mercial people; and the great statesman is proud of 
recalling the fact. He has had brothers and children in 
business, working for their living; and many of the best 
qualities of his own mind are those which are wont to be 
engendered and strengthened by business habits. Scrupu- 
lous accuracy, in thought, word, and deed ; probity and 
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bo 


integrity beyond reproach; conscientious fidelity in all 
things, coupled with shrewdness, industry, simple economy, 
and aptitude for hard work—these are amongst'the virtues 
of commercial men in the highest rank of commercial life, 
and they are virtues which have always distinguished the 
greatest statesman of our age. 

Sir John Gladstone, indeed, as we have already seen, was 
more than an upright and successful merchant. He was not 
only an earnest politician and friend of Canning; he was a 
philanthropist, and even a political pamphleteer. The titles 
of his pamphlets will suffice to show in what direction his 
thoughts and efforts were bent ; and they will indicate to us 
yet another class of influences (not all in the right direc- 
tion) which contributed to the formation of his son’s complex 
mind. During the memorable anti-slavery agitation, Mr. 
Gladstone—for he was not made a baronet until 1845, when 
he was in his eighty-second year—published a short work, 
“Qn the Present State of Slavery in the British West Indies 
and in the United States of America ; and on the Importa- 
tion of Sugar from the British Settlements in India.” A 
few years later he published “A Statement of Facts con- 
nected with the Present State of Slavery in the British 
Sugar and Coffee Colonies, and in the United States of 
America; together with a View of the Situation of the 
Lower Classes in the United Kingdom: in a Letter 
addressed to Sir Robert Peel.” In 1846 he published a 
pamphlet, “Plain Facts intimately connected with the in- 
tended Repeal of the Corn Laws; or, Probable Effects on 
the Public Revenue and the Prosperity of this Country.” 
The practical and enterprising mind which could not abstain, 
even at the age of eighty-three, from discussion and con- 
troversy on the leading topics of the day, communicated its 
own vigour to the mind of William Ewart Gladstone. 

Burke’s “ Peerage” has furnished an illustrious ancestry 
for Mr. Gladstone, deriving his descent, on the maternal 
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side, from the marriage of Lady Jane Beaufort to James the 
First of Scotland, and, through them, from Henry the Third 
of England and Robert Bruce. There may be some who 
will accept this genealogy as straightforward and trust- 
worthy. There may even be one or two amongst the 
readers of this volume who will think that Mr. Gladstone 
acquires from it some added touch of nobility or worth. 
But probably there is not a single person who will believe 
that this remote and often diluted descent from English and 
Scottish kings, even if it were proved beyond dispute at 
every successive step, can in any way increase the grandeur 
and brilliance of a career whose greatness is based on very 
different foundations. It is not by the blood of his ances- 
tors, but by his own personal qualities and exertions, that 
William Ewart Gladstone has become the central figure of 
his age and nation. 


OCHAPTER, LE 
EpucATION—ETON AND OXFORD. 


HE subject of our biography received his earliest educa- 
tion, so far as scholastic learning is concerned, from 
a clergyman of the name of Jones, who subsequently 
became Archdeacon It is said that Archdeacon Jones 
was wont in after years to declare that his young pupil 
showed no such aptitude in dealing with figures as might 
have been expected from the future Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. Far greater in his boyhood seems to have 
been his taste for political discussions, in which he had 
been accustomed to engage with his father, and to which he 
may well have been incited by his admiration of Canning, 
an occasional guest in his father’s house. This, indeed, 
was in itself an education of the highest kind, though not 
of the kind which was to bear fruit in his honours at the 
University. 

William Ewart Gladstone was sent to Eton in 1821 (when 
in his twelfth year), and, after spending some time at a 
private tutor’s, proceeded to Christ Church, Oxford. His 
elder brother Thomas had previously passed through the 
same course, as at least one of his sons was to do after him. 
There were over five hundred boys at Eton in 1821, and the 
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school was perhaps even more favoured by the upper or 
wealthier classes than it is to-day. But, from an educa- 
tional point of view, it has advanced in the meantime, 
When Mr. Gladstone went there, the boys were left very 
much to themselves. If they acquitted themselves in their 
Greek and Latin verses, the masters troubled them about 
little besides; and if they could hold their own in the 
houses and playfields, they were allowed to pursue their 
course without interference. The young Gladstone excelled 
in verse competition, on account of which he was “sent up 
for good”—that is, highly commended—more than once. 
He also developed early talent in the writing of his mother- 
tongue. The school magazines of these days are famous on 
several grounds. Amongst Mr. Gladstone’s contemporaries 
at Eton were Mackworth Praed, Nelson Coleridge, Chauncey 
Hare Townshend, Moultrie, and Blunt, afterwards well- 
known scholars, clergymen of the Established Church, and 
authors of popular works. All these co-operated in producing 
the Htonian, a magazine of exceptional merit, containing 
many things of which old and experienced writers need not 
have been ashamed. 

In the last year of Mr. Gladstone’s Eton life, that is to 
say, in 1827, he took a leading part in establishing the Hton 
Miscellany, which, in its completed form, occupies two 
volumes. Mr. Gladstone himself contributed more than 
thirty of the pieces in this J/iscellany, in prose and verse, 
and was practically editor of the whole. Amongst his 
fellow-contributors were G. A. Selwyn (afterwards Bishop), 
F. H. Doyle (afterwards Sir Francis), Arthur Henry 
Hallam (subsequently at Cambridge with the Poet Laureate, 
Mr. Tennyson, who wrote Jn Memoriam in honour of his 
friend), and others more or less well known in after ycars. 
“Richard Cceur de Lion” was one of Mr, Gladstone’s 
earliest literary efforts, which was written at the age of 
seventeen, and printed in the Miscellany. The following 
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passage derives a special interest from the political circum- 
stances in which the latter phase of the statesman’s career 
has been spent :— 


‘* Who foremost now the deadly spear to dart, 
And strike the jav’lin to the Moslem’s heart 2 
Who foremost now to climb the ‘leaguer’d wall, 
The first to triumph, or the first to fall ? 

Lo, where the Moslems rushing to the fight, 
Back bear their squadrons in inglorious flight, — 
With pluméd helmet, and with glittering lance, 
‘Tis Richard bids his steel-clad bands advance ; 
"Tis Richard stalks along the blood-dyed plain, 
And views unmoved the slaying and the slain ; 
*Tis Richard bathes his hands in Moslem blood, 
And tinges Jordan with the purple flood.” 


Little thought the writer at that time how applicable, in 
a metaphorical sense, these lines would one day be to his 
own actions and enthusiasm ! 

More characteristic, both of the merchant’s son and of 
the ardent mind which was to be so slow in the full develop- 
ment of its genuine political sentiments, are such lines as 
these :— 

‘“ Still ’mid the cotton and the flax, 
Warm let the glow of Freedom wax ; 


Still mid the shuttle and the steam, 
Bright let the flame of Freedom gleam !” 


Amongst the prose contributions of William Ewart 
Gladstone to the Miscellany was a remarkable paper on 
“Eloquence,” in which the ambition of the boy is made 
conspicuous, and the triumph of the man is foreshadowed. 
He dwells on the glories which attend the orator’s career, 
and makes the following curiously significant observation :— 
“A successful début, an offer from the Minister, a Secretary- 
ship of State, and even the Premiership itself, are the 
objects which form the vista along which a young visionary 
loves to look.” All these things on which he had thus early 
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set his heart were to be his; and not even his wildest 
ambition could anticipate to what a height his own oratory, 
with other more precious virtues, was to raise him. 

In the same volume, in an essay on “ Ancient and 
Modern Genius Compared,” the young Gladstone paid a 
warm tribute of respect to the memory of his father’s friend, 
and his own model in public life, George Canning, who had 
just died in the fulness of his power and influence. It is 
thus that he speaks of the departed statesman :— 


‘It is for those who revered him in the plenitude of his meridian 
glory to mourn over him in the darkness of his premature extinction : 
to mourn over the hopes that are buried in his grave, and the evils that 
arise from his withdrawing from the scene of life. Surely if eloquence 
never excelled and seldom equalled—if an expanded mind and judgment 
whose vigour was paralleled only by its soundness—if brilliant wit—if 
a glowing imagination—if a warm heart and an unbending firmness— 
could haye strengthened the frail tenure and prolonged the momentary 
duration of human existence, that man had been immortal! But 
nature could endure no longer. Thus has Providence ordained that 
inasmuch as the intellect is more brilliant, it should be more short- 
lived ; as its sphere is more expanded, more swiftly is it summoned 
away. Lest we should give to man the honour due to God—lest we 
should exalt the object of our admiration into a divinity for our worship 
—He, who calls the weary and the mourner to eternal rest, hath been 
pleased to remove him from our eyes.” 


In this passage we have evidence not only of the young 
man’s reverence for the friend to whom he has often 
acknowledged himself deeply indebted for some of his earliest 
political lessons, but also of the strong religious sentiment 
which he had imbibed from his parents and teachers—a 
sentiment which has never left him throughout his subse- 
quent life, but has, on the contrary, deepened and intensified 
at every stage. No feature in Mr. Gladstone's composite 
character is more prominent, and none has more consistently 
distinguished him, than his religious fervour and simple 
faith. 

From Eton Mr. Gladstone was sent to a private tutor, 
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Dr. Turner, subsequently Bishop of Calcutta. At the end 
of 1828 he gained a studentship at Christ Church, Oxford 
—the best accounted College at the University, as Eton was 
the best accounted public school. Here he soon increased 
his reputation for accurate scholarship, and devoted himself 
earnestly to study, though he does not seem to have followed 
the usual course of the ablest men at Oxford and Cambridge, 
by competing for the University prizes. At all events he 
won neither the Ireland nor the Hertford scholarship, nor 
the Newdigate prize for English verse. That he read hard 
and perseveringly we may take for granted. Apparently 
Mr. Jones had given him an excellent grounding, and Dr. 
Turner had successfully cultivated his talent in the interval 
between Eton and Oxford. He could not have taken the 
place which he did take in the class lists in 1831 if he had 
not laboriously built upon the admirable foundation of his 
natural gifts ; but it is a fact, nevertheless, that he spent as 
much of his time in literary and political discussions at 
Oxford as he had spent in writing for and conducting the 
Miscellany during the last year of his life at Eton. One of 
his first acts was to put up his name for the Union—the 
famous debating society and club in which so many clever 
Oxford men have fitted themselves for their future career, 
Enough has already been said of Mr. Gladstone’s boyish 
and adult days to explain why he should have grown up a 
staunch and, perhaps, a prejudiced Conservative. He had 
been surrounded from his infancy by circumstances, the 
direct tendency of which had been to cast his thoughts in 
one particular mould; and at Oxford these influences were 
stronger than they had ever been before. The place was 
full of eager and bigoted young Tories, and the brilliant 
student of Christ Church—whence his elder brother had 
only just departed—was received with open arms. Not 
long after he had arrived at Oxford he made his first speech 
at the Union, and it was at once perceived that he was 
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destined to shine there. He found himself introduced to a 
set of contemporaries who were in many respects the flower 
of their age, and who were afterwards to attain to fame in 
the same arena, or before the same public as himself. There 
_ were Liberals amongst them, but the majority were High 

Church Tories, opponents of Reform, and men to whom the 
popular principles of the day, as expressed in the demand for 
a Reform Bill, were subversive and dangerous doctrines. 
Mr. Gladstone has himself accounted for his early attitude 
on this particular subject by reminding us of his great per- 
sonal reverence for Canning, who had not lived long enough 
to see the justice of the popular cause. Late in life he has 
offered what may be regarded as an ample apology for the 
apparent narrowness of his youthful views :— 


‘« T trace in the education of Oxford of my own time one great defect. 
Perhaps it was my own fault; but I must admit I did not learn when 
at Oxford that which I have learned since—namely, to set a due value 
on the imperishable and inestimable principles of human liberty. The 
temper which I think too much prevailed in academic circles was to 
regard liberty with jealousy. ...... Now that I am in front of 
extended popular privileges, I have no fear of those enlargements of 
the Constitution which appear to be approaching. On the contrary, | 
hail them with desire. I am not, in the least degree, conscious of 
having less reverence for antiquity, for the beautiful and good and 
glorious charges that our ancestors have handed down as a patrimony 
to our race, than I had in other days when I held other political 
opinions. I have now learned to set the true value upon human 
liberty, and in whatever I have changed, there, and there only, has 
been the explanation of the change.” 


Amongst Mr. Gladstone’s contemporaries at Oxford were 
Milnes Gaskell, Sidney Herbert, the Duke of Newcastle, 
Lord Selborne, the Archbishop of Canterbury (Tait), and 
Mr. Lowe—the last five being successively Presidents of the 
Union—the Marquis of Abercorn, Cardinal Manning, 
Lyall, and many others who have won distinction in the 
world. Mr. Gladstone was elected on the Committee in 
1830, and next year he became Secretary and President. 
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He spoke very frequently—opposing a motion for the 
removal of the Jewish disabilities, moving a vote of censure 
on the Wellington Ministry, supporting Catholic relief, 
opposing the Ministry of Earl Grey ; and so forth. 

In 1831 Mr. Gladstone went up for his final examinations 
in the Schools, and he obtained first-class honours both in 
Classics and in Mathematics. The triumph was a splendid 
one, and it enabled him to enter upon his public career with 
credit and repute. It is needless to dwell at greater length 
on his Oxford days. Hitherto academic pursuits and 
influences had expanded his mind on one side only, and had 
strained his judgment in one direction. In the larger world 
of public life his prejudices were to be weakened and 
removed ; but many years were necessary before the Eton 
and Christ Church man could be developed into the bold and 
enthusiastic Reformer. 


CRAP IE Re LL. 


Mr. Guapstone 1 Par iaMent. 


FTER leaving Oxford in 1831, Mr. Gladstone spent 
the first six months of the following year in Italy, 
and thus he witnessed only from a distance the 

great agitation of England during the height of the Reform 
fever. The determination of the masses to obtain the 
concession of their demands had become a passionate resolve, 
on which they insisted with so much heat that England was 
on the verge of a revolution. ‘The resistance of the House 
of Lords was the last obstacle which had to be surmounted . 
and it was by no means a slight one. The aristocracy was 
so powerful, and its functions under the Constitution were 
of such a character, that many men had despaired of over- 
coming its absolute veto on Parliamentary Reform. So 
long as the King took the same side as the Lords, and 
found Ministers to represent the policy of resistance in the 
House of Commons, the popular cause appeared to be hope- 
less, The Bill had been once thrown out of the Upper 
House ; but in the spring of 1832 the royal assent had been 
gained beforehand, and the only question left was as to the 
best means of inducing the aristocracy to yield. William 
IV. having made up his mind to the change, used great 
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personal efforts to make his nobles abandon their useless and 
pernicious defiance of the country and the Commons. He 
threatened to create as many new peers as might be neces- 
sary to give Lord Grey a majority, and menaced with his 
personal disfavour such as persisted in thwarting his will. 
Thus it was that, at length, on the 7th of June, the Bill 
became law. Parliament had been reformed ; the franchise 
had been extended; incredible abuses had been swept 
away ; and all true patriots rejoiced at the change which 
had come over the institutions of the country. 

It is true that the Reform of 1832 was only a partial one, 
and amounted to a mere compromise of vast and important 
questions then occupying the public mind. It did not go 
very far towards placing the representation of the constit- 
uencies on a suitable basis ; but it was accepted with great 
joy by the people at large, as being at least a first step 
forward in a path which had so long been effectually barred 
against them. The Liberals looked forward to the General 
Election with sanguine hope, whilst the Tories anticipated 
that the floodgates of popular excess would presently be 
loosed. Neither anticipation was fully borne out. The 
Liberals gained fewer seats in the country than they had 
expected, and even sustained a few losses, now that the 
battle had been fought out, where they had triumphed in 
the previous political campaign. On the whole they gained, 
but the Tories had their consolations. It happened then, 
as it happened after the Reform Bill of 1867, that those who 
had hoped to carry everything before them were doomed to 
speedy disappointment, and that on the very morrow of a 
great success, a reaction began to set in, It was not very 
manifest at first, but observant men soon perceived that 
Fortune was displaying her proverbial capriciousness. The 
Tories had been stimulated by the very magnitude of their 
defeat, and threw themselves with energy into the work of 
repairing their disasters. 
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Thus we are not to look upon the period when Mr. Glad- 
stone entered the world of politics as one of complete 
Liberal ascendency. It was not in all respects a hey-day of 
reforming zeal. It was no such triumph of Liberalism, no 
such rout of the Tory hosts, as Mr. Gladstone himself was 
to achieve nearly fifty years later. As he had not felt, as a 
soldier in the ranks, all the bitterness of his party’s reverse, 
and was not weighed down by the sense of defeat, he carried 
into the arena a sanguine and vigorous heart, eager for toil 
and endurance, without discouragement and without mis- 
giving. 

Another circumstance should be borne in mind by anyone 
who would study Mr. Gladstone’s career in connection with 
all that has contributed to develop him from what he was 
as a young man to what he became in his maturity. 
Liberalism was not, in 1832, the same thing in the eyes of 
society, of those amongst whom Mr. Gladstone had been 
brought up, or even of intellectual men generally, as it is in 
these days. The Reform movement had been looked down 
upon as something vulgar, menacing, almost anarchical, by 
perhaps nine-tenths of his intimate friends and acquaint- 
ances. The excesses of the French Revolution were still 
vividly remembered, and the later revolution of 1530 was 
dreaded as being the same, potentially, as the first. The 
hero-worship paid to the Duke of Wellington, not to men- 
tion Mr. Canning, narrowed generous minds in a channel 
from which all notions of popular enfranchisement and so- 
called mob-rule were rigidly excluded. The people in many 
parts of England, driven to desperation by hard work and 
scanty wages, by dear bread and gross neglect, had over and 
over again broken the bounds within which the ruling classes 
attempted to confine them, and it was a difficult matter for 
prejudiced minds to enter sympathetically into their ideas 
and demands. Strikes had become frequent, and something 
very like civil war was constantly breaking out. Those 
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were the days which generated Chartism and Corn Law 
agitations; and “society” had declared very strongly 
against the importunate champions and advocates of the 
poor. Under such conditions, and when we remember what 
Mr. Gladstone had been made by his parentage, his earlier 
associations, and his training at Eton and Christ Church, 
we cannot be in any way surprised that he should have 
begun his public life as an ardent young Tory, ready to do 
battle for his friends, and clinging to his first impressions as 
though they had been deliberate judgments of his own 
formation. 

It was through his close connection with the young Lord 
Lincoln, son of the Duke of Newcastle, at Oxford, that Mr. 
Gladstone found his entrance into Parliament made easy to 
him. The two men had been attached friends at the 
University, and their friendship was to endure throughout 
Lord Lincoln’s life. The Newcastle family possessed great 
estates in and near the town of Newark, which gave them 
an overwhelming influence over the representation of the 
borough. Many so-called pocket boroughs had been swept 
away by the Reform Act, but Newark was not amongst 
them ; and the changes which had been effected did not 
impair the Newcastle influence. In the election which pre- 
ceded the passing of that Act, when the constituencies were 
governed by a fervent desire for Parliamentary Reform, 
Newark had taken heart of grace, and had elected Serjeant 
Wilde, who was a supporter of Lord Grey’s. But when the 
dissolution took place, the Duke of Newcastle invited his 
son’s friend to stand for the borough, and Mr. Gladstone 
accepted the invitation. He could not have regarded his 
election as a certainty, but he resolved to do his utmost ; 
and no doubt the Duke made every effort—we will presume 
that the efforts were legitimate—to carry his nominee. 

The contest was very severe. Serjeant Wilde stood again, 
and there was aiso a third candidate, Mr. Handley, 
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Newark returned two members, and the voters numbered 
something under 1800. The invitation to Mr. Gladstone 
had come nominally from the Red or Conservative Club, 
which undertook to give him its united support of 650 votes, 
He went to Newark in order to canvass the electors, and, 
though he was by no means a popular candidate in the 
borough generally, he received some 240 promises in 
addition to the number above-mentioned. Hig chance 
therefore looked favourable enough; but it was no pleasant 
ordeal which he had in the meantime to go through upon the 
hustings, or whenever he appeared in public. With the 
bulk of the non-voters, and perhaps with a majority of the 
voters, Serjeant Wilde was a great favourite, and there were 
several things which told strongly against Mr. Gladstone. 
He was twitted as the Duke’s nominee; he was twitted with 
his extreme youth—being not yet twenty-three years old; 
and it was cast in his teeth that he was the son of a man 
who owned sugar plantations in the West Indies, on which 
the labour was performed by slaves. The question of 
slavery was then agitating the public mind, and the Newark 
Liberals made capital out of Mr. Gladstone’s indirect con- 
nection with an institution which had been condemned by 
the best men in the kingdom. 

Here again we must make all due allowance for the state 
of public opinion at the time of which we write, so much less 
developed than it is in our own days. Not that Mr. Glad- 
stone himself supported the institution of slavery. He wished 
to see the slaves emancipated, but he declared that the step 
ought to be taken with deliberation, after all due precaution. 
He said, in answer to a question on the nomination day, that 
he wished the slaves to be set free “in such a manner as 
would save themselves and the colonies from destruction ;” 
and had expressed the same opinion in his address to the 
constituency. This address was issued on the 9th of 
October 1832. In it he protested against the “ unenquir- 
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ing and undiscriminating desire for change” which, as he 
then thought, had unsettled the country and “ struck at the 
root of our prosperity.” The greater part of the address dealt 
with “the momentous question of Slavery ;” and it will be 
interesting to note what Mr. Gladstone had to say on this 
matter :— 


“* As regards the abstract lawfulness of slavery,” he said, ‘‘I acknow- 
ledge it simply as importing the right of one man to the labour of 
another; and I rest it upon the fact that Scripture, the paramount 
authority upon such a point, gives directions to persons standing in the 
relation of master to slave, for their conduct in that relation ; whereas, 
were the matter absolutely and necessarily sinful, it would not regulate 
the manner. Assuming sin as the cause of degradation, it strives, and 
strives most effectually, to cure the latter by extirpating the former. 
We are agreed that both the physical and the moral bondage of the 
slave are to be abolished. The question is as to the order, and the 
order only ; now Scripture attacks the moral evil before the temporal 
one, and the temporal ¢hrowgh the moral one, and I am content with 
the order which Scripture has established. 

‘© To this end I desire to see immediately set on foot, whether with 
or without compensation, by impartial and sovereign authority, an 
universal and efficient system of Christian instruction, not intended to 
resist designs of individual piety and wisdom for the religious improve- 
ment of the negroes, but to do thoroughly what they can only do 
partially. 

“« As regards immediate emancipation, whether with or without com- 
pensation, there are several minor reasons against it; but that which 
weighs with me is, that it would, I much fear, exchange the evils 
now affecting the negro for others which are weightier—for a relapse 
into deeper debasement, if not for bloodshed and internal war. Let 
Jitness be made a condition for emancipation, and let us strive to bring 
him to that fitness by the shortest possible course. Let him enjoy the 
means of earning his freedom through honest and industrious habits ; 
thus the same instruments which attain his liberty shall likewise 
render him competent to use it ; and thus, I earnestly trust, without 
risk of blood, without violation of property, with unimpaired benefit 
to the negro, and with the utmost speed which prudence will admit, 


we shall arrive at that exceedingly desirable consummation, the utter 
extinction of slavery.” 


These were the arguments by which the opponents of 
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hasty and indiscriminate emancipation were wont to defend 
their position. They seem to us now to possess little or no 
weight ; and the staunch abolitionists of Newark would not 
admit a palliation of facts which Wilberforce and Clarkson 
had taught them to abhor. On the nomination day Mr. 
Gladstone could not get a hearing from the crowd which 
assembled round the hustings, and which had been standing 
in the cold—for it was the 11th of December—for seven 
hours before the junior candidate had an opportunity of 
addressing them. The show of hands was in favour of 
Wilde and Handley, and Mr. Gladstone’s friends demanded 
a poll. The voting lasted two days, and the final result 
was as follows :— 


Gladstone - F Fs 5 5 . 882 
Handley . : : ‘ , : . 793 
Wilde . : : ; ; : ee (Lo) 


Mr. Gladstone was thus M.P. for Newark before he had 
completed his twenty-third year. It was not an auspicious 
opening to his political career to be elected in such a 
manner, under such conditions, and with so unsatisfactory a 
creed. But knowing, as we do, how vast is the difference 
between the man of twenty and the man of seventy years, 
we can the more unreservedly admire the strength of mind 
which has developed the young member for Newark into a 
statesman of European fame. 


(QUELAIP AMOR, JAY, 
THe First REForMED PARLIAMENT, 


\ HE Parliament of 1832 met for the first time on the 
29th of January 1833. The new House of Com- 
mons had many points of resemblance with that 

which was elected in the spring of 1880. In both there was 
a large number of earnest reformers, from whom much was 
expected, and who accomplished much even in the {first 
session of their term. In both there were new forces, new 
personal elements to be taken into account, both on the 
Liberal and on the Conservative side. But there were also 
points of contrast as well as of resemblance. No comparison 
can be drawn between Lord Melbourne as a Prime Minister 
and Mr. Gladstone. There is no similarity between the 
circumstances of the two General Elections 3 and it is not 
probable that history will have to deal in the same spirit 
with the records of the two Parliaments. 

The great work reserved for the opening session of the 
first Reformed Parliament was the Abolition of Slavery in 
the English colonies. It was in connection with this 
question that Mr. Gladstone delivered his maiden speech, 
and although he took a line which was in some respects 
opposed to the general feeling of the House, or at all events 
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to the opinion of the majority, he made a very good 
impression on his hearers. His manner was prepossessing ; 
he was transparently honest, earnest, and without pre- 
tentiousness. Even if he had to palliate the institution of 
slavery, as it existed in a mild form in the best regulated 
colonial estates, he did it modestly, moderately, in such a 
manner as to prove that, though prejudiced by the force of 
circumstances, he was still just and generous by nature. 
From the first moment he was listened to with attention, 
and was thenceforward sure of a hearing whenever he rose 
to speak, 

The occasion of his first speech was this. During the 
debate which followed the introduction of the Emancipation 
Act (14th May 1833), Lord Howick ‘had referred to the 
condition of the negroes on a Demerara estate of Mr. Glad- 
stone of Liverpool. The young member for Newark, as soon 
as he had an opportunity of replying, defended the conduct 
of his father’s manager. He declared that the slaves on the 
estate were treated with great humanity and consideration, 
and that the deaths which had occurred were the result of 
natural causes, not of neglect, and far less of cruelty. He 
admitted that slavery was justly condemned, and that the 
Government were bound to carry a measure of emancipation; 
but he strongly demanded that the manumission should be 
carefully and gradually achieved, and that the owners— 
most of whom had bought their properties when public 
opinion on the subject was less mature—should be fully 
compensated. 

On the 3d of June the debate on the Bill was resumed, 
and Mr. Gladstone made his second speech. He returned to 
the personal as well as the general subject, still displaying 
great moderation in his argument. Slavery and cruelty of 
any kind were both, he said, odious to every Englishman ; 
but at the same time he asked, “Were not Englishmen to 
retain a right to their own honestly and legally-acquired 
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property?” ‘The question reminds one of that propounded 
by the Duke of Newcastle a short time previously —“ May 
T not do what I will with my own?” It was, of course, 
answered that when one’s “ property” consisted in the votes 
or the persons of one’s fellow-creatures, one certainly might 
not do what one liked with it, or even continue to retain it. 
However, the House of Commons so far admitted the plea 
put forward by the representatives of the slave-owners as to 
grant them compensation. The Emancipation Bill was 
passed into law, with the proviso that a system of “negro 
apprenticeship” should be tried up to the year 1840. Then, 
amidst the triumph of the abolitionists, and to the gratifica- 
tion of the country, Slavery was abolished in the English 
dependencies, a sum ‘of twenty millions sterling being voted 
to the owners as compensation. 

Mr. Gladstone spoke during the same session on a motion 
for a Select Committee to inquire into the existence of 
corrupt practices in Liverpool, and again on the Irish 
Church Temporalities Bill—which latter measure he deemed 
unsuitable to its professed purpose of strengthening the 
Trish Church by reforming it. On both occasions he was in 
the minority. So he was also in the session of 1834, when 
he spoke and voted against Mr. Hume’s Universities 
Admission Bill, one object of which was to dispense with 
the subscription to the Thirty-nine Articles by students 
matriculating at the University of Oxford. There was, it 
is clear, very little opportunity in these vain attempts to 
stem the tide of reform for an exhibition of debating power 
or deliberative judgment; but Mr. Gladstone’s speeches, 
coupled with his general bearing in public, and his early 
reputation, sufficed to gain for him a high place in the esti- 
mation of the Tory leaders. 

Meanwhile, the Melbourne Ministry had rapidly decreased 
in popularity with the country. The Cabinet betrayed 
signs of demoralisation, and the Liberal majority in the 
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Lower House began to fall to pieces. Suddenly, in October 
1834, the King dismissed his Ministers. This was the last 
occasion on which an English sovereign has so summarily 
exercised the prerogative of dispensing with the services of a 
Ministry without reference to Parliament ; and it may be 
doubted whether it would now be possible to maintain, or at 
all events to exercise, a prerogative of this kind. The 
pretext for intervention had been the King’s unwillingness 
to approve the reconstruction of the Cabinet proposed by 
Lord Melbourne after the leader of the Commons, Lord 
Althorp, had been raised to the Upper House. His Majesty 
took the advice of the Duke of Wellington ; and, acting on 
the Duke’s recommendation, on the 9th of December he 
invited Sir Robert Peel to form a new Ministry. 
Now came Mr. Gladstone’s first great Parliamentary 
triumph. He was offered the post of Junior Lord of the 
Treasury, and at once accepted it. It became necessary for 
him to appeal for re-election to his constituents at Newark. 
He was more popular by this time than he had been two 
years ago. ‘T'lre men of Newark had come to be proud of 
their brilliant representative ; and the reaction against the 
Whigs had had its effect here as elsewhere. Moreover there 
was no necessity for a contest, even if the Liberals had been 
disposed to try another bout with the Newcastle influence. 
Mr. Handley had retired from Parliament, and an arrange- 
ment was come to by which Mr. Gladstone and Serjeant 
Wilde were returned without opposition. Addressing the 
electors on this occasion, the young orator made a pointed 
and significant observation. ‘Let me add,” he said, 
“shortly but emphatically, concerning the reform of actual 
abuses, whether in Church or State, that I regard it as a 
sacred duty—a duty at all times, and certainly not least at 
a period like this, when the danger of neglecting it is most 
clear and imminent—a duty not inimical to true and 
determined Conservative principle, nor a curtailment or 
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modification of such principle, but its legitimate con- 
sequence, or rather an actual element of its composition.” 

Already the budding statesman had begun to interpret 
the theory of politics in a sense which would not have been 
heartily subscribed to by many of the ardent Tories of the 
day. 

Mr. Gladstone did not long remain a Junior Lord. Early 
in the session of 1835 he was made Under Secretary for the 
Colonies. But his first term of office was not destined to 
be along one. The dismissal of Lord Melbourne had not 
been the act of the nation, and the change of Parliamentary 
leadership was too artificial to produce a lasting result. 
The majority in the Commons had been Liberal before, and 
it remained Liberal. Sir Robert Peel suffered his first 
reverse in the election of a Speaker from the Opposition 
side; and a more decisive trial of strength ensued a month 
or six weeks later, when Lord John Russell moved his 
resolution for inquiry into the Temporalities of the Irish 
Church. After a long debate, in the course of which Mr. 
Gladstone spoke against the motion, warmly’ defending the 
principle of Church Establishments, a division took place, 
and Ministers were defeated by a majority of thirty-three, 
out of a vote of 625. 

Nevertheless the Government clung to office until they’ 
had been once more defeated on a question of principle—as 
to whether the surplus funds of the Irish Church should be 
applied to the educational needs of the entire community. 
Then Sir Robert Peel had to confess to the King that he 
could not conduct the affairs of the country whilst the 
House of Commons refused him its support. Lord Mel- 
bourne therefore returned to power in April. Mr. Gladstone 
passed again into the ranks of the Opposition, where he main- 
tained a calm and dignified attitude, in marked contrast 
with that of many members of his party. He was not one 
of the most prominent figures in the history of the next few 
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years; and, exciting as the politics of the time unquestionably 
were, there is no reason why they should be specially dwelt 
upon in a brief account of Mr. Gladstone’s life. On one 
occasion, when Lord John Russell proposed certain resolu- 
tions on the affairs of Canada, then in a very troubled state, 
the senior member for Newark gave his support to the 
Government. 

On June 20, 1837, William IV. died, and Queen Victoria 
ascended the throne. A General Election was necessary, 
according to the principles of the constitution. Mr. Glad- 
stone stood for Newark once more, and he was also put up as a 
candidate for Manchester, though he had flatly declined the 
invitation of the local Conservatives. Newark returned 
him, but Manchester preferred two Liberal candidates— 
though Mr. Gladstone polled the then respectable number 
of 2294. The country sent up a Liberal majority to the 
House of Commons, and Lord Melbourne was again made 
Prime Minister. 

The question of slavery in the colonies came up once more 
in 1838. The Act of 1833, as we have seen, gave a 
final term of seven years for the continuance of negro 
apprenticeship ; but the advocates of complete abolition were 
not content to wait for the year 1840. Sir G. Strickland 
moved in the Commons, as Lord Brougham had done in the 
Lords, for the immediate manumission of the apprentices. 
Mr. Gladstone hereupon made a very telling speech, perhaps 
the most brilliant of any which he had yet delivered. He 
declared that the planters had accepted the Act of 1833, 
with the proviso attached, not only as consulting their owu 
interests, but also because that was considered to be the 
most humane way of carrying out the emancipation. “We 
professed a belief,” he said, “that the state of slavery was 
an evil and demoralising state, and desired to be relieved 
from it; we accepted a price in compensation for the loss 
which was expected to accrue; and if, after these professions 
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and that acceptance, we have endeavoured to prolong its 
existence and its abuses under another appellation, no lan- 
guage can adequately characterise our baseness, and either 
everlasting ignominy must be upon us, or you are not justi- 
fied in carrying this motion.” Warming still more to his 
subject, the orator apostrophised the Speaker. ‘Oh, sir,” 
he went on, “with what depth of desire have I longed for 
this day! Sore, and wearied, and irritated, perhaps, with 
the grossly exaggerated misrepresentations, and with the 
utter calumnies that have been in circulation, without the 
means of reply, how do I rejoice to meet them in free dis- 
cussion before the face of the British Parliament!” 

The motion of Sir George Strickland was not carried ; 
and it was felt that Mr. Gladstone’s speech had done much 
towards defeating it. It had at any rate sealed him as one 
of the very best debaters in the House ; and from this time 
we find, in contemporary journals and political treatises, 
constant references to him as one of the leading and most 
prominent politicians of the age. His position in the 
House, and his bearing and attitude as an orator, were 
graphically described by Mr. James Grant in a book on 
“The British Senate,” published in 1838, in a style of per- 
sonal descriptive criticism which has come much more into 
vogue during the past few years. Dealing with the physical 
appearance of his subject, Mr. Grant continues :— 


‘Mr Gladstone’s appearance and manners are much in his favour. 
He is a fine-looking man, about the usual height, and of good figure. 
His countenance is mild and pleasant, and has a highly intellectual 
expression. His eyes are clear and quick. His eyebrows are dark, 
and rather prominent. There is not a dandy in the House but envies 
what Truefit would call his ‘fine head of jet black hair.’ It is always 
carefully parted from the crown downwards to his brow, where it is 
tastefully shaded. His features are small and regular, and his com- 
plexion must be a very unworthy witness if he does not possess an 
abundant stock of health. Mr. Gladstone’s gesture is varied, but not 
violent. When he rises he generally puts both his hands behind his 
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back ; and having there suffered them to embrace each other for a short 
time, he unclasps them and allows them to drop on either side. They 
are not permitted to remain long in that locality before you see them 
again closed together and hanging down before him. Their reunion is 
not suffered to last for any length of time. Again a separation takes 
place, and now the right hand is seen moving up and down before him. 
Having thus exercised it a little, he thrusts it into the pocket of his coat, 
and then orders the left hand to follow its example. Having granted 
them a momentary repose there, they are again put into gentle motion ; 
and in a few moments they are seen reposing vis-@-vis on his breast. He 
moves his face and body from one direction to another, not forgetting 
to bestow a liberal share of his attention on his own party. He is 
always listened to with much attention by the House, and appears to 
be highly respected by men of all parties. He isa man of good business 
habits ; of this he furnished abundant proof when Under Secretary for 
the Colonies.” 


This description will give the reader some notion of the 
appearance of Mr. Gladstone at this period in his career, 
when he was not yet thirty years old; and it has many of 
the characteristics of his maturer years. 

In 1839 and 1840 Mr. Gladstone addressed the House on 
several occasions—once in opposition to the scheme for 
establishing a Committee of the Privy Council on Educa- 
tion, which recognised the principle of State education on 
an independent and undenominational basis. The Govern- 
ment Bill was sanctioned by the Commons; but the Lords 
were not yet prepared for educational freedom, and they 
threw the measure out. 

In fact, Lord Melbourne’s majority in the Lower House 
had been gradually dwindling away, and it had now become 
so small and precarious that Ministers could never reckon 
with assurance on the upshot of a division. On a motion of 
Sir James Graham suggested by the war with China, under- 
taken to force the contraband traffic in opium upon the 
Chinese, the Government only escaped censure by a ma- 
jority of nine in a full House. This was in 1840. Before 
the summer of 1841 things had become much worse for the 
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Whigs, both in Parliament and in the country. Not only 
was the public policy of Lord Melbourne’s Government dis- 
approved on many grounds, but their domestic conduct of 
the affairs of the country was marked by a timidity which 
displeased the Radicals, and by a vacillation which gave 
abundant cause for the criticism of their opponents. On 
the 27th of May, Sir Robert Peel moved a general vote of 
censure, and, after a debate of five nights’ duration (in‘ 
which, however, Mr. Gladstone took no part), Ministers 
were defeated by a majority of one. Lord Melbourne dis- 
solved Parliament, and appealed to the country, which de- 
clared for the Conservatives. Sir Robert Peel was called 
to the Premiership; and in his Ministry Mr. Gladstone, 
once more elected for Newark, became Master of the Mint 
and Vice-President of the Board of Trade. 
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CHAPTER Y. 


Mr. GLADSTONE oN CHURCH AND STATE. 


sof 


Ae year 1838-9 had been a memorable one for the 
(4 subject of our biography. It witnessed both his first 
literary work of importance and his marriage with the 
lady who has been his companion and helpmeet throughout 
his subsequent career. Mr. Gladstone’s wife was a Miss 
Catherine Glynne, daughter of Sir Stephen Glynne, of 
Hawarden Castle—the estate in Flintshire which has for 
many years been the Premier’s country home. Eight 
children, it may here be stated, have been the result of 
this marriage :—William Henry, now M.P. for East Wor- 
cestershire ; Stephen Edward, Rector of Hawarden ; Henry 
Neville, engaged in business ; Herbert John, M.P. for Leeds; 
a daughter Anne, married to the Rey. E. C. Wickham, 
Head-master of Wellington College; another who died in 
1850; and two yet unmarried, whereof the youngest is one 
of the tutors of Newnham College, in connection with the 
University of Cambridge. 
Of Mr. Gladstone’s sisters, one was married to Lord 
Lyttelton, and another, who had joined the Romish Church, 


died a short time ago. 
‘¢ The State considered in its Relations with the Church” 
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was published in 1838. It was the fruit of the leisure of 
Opposition, and at once attracted a great deal of attention. 
The subject had been forced upon the writer's mind, as we 
have seen, by two or three animated discussions in the 
House of Commons on the Irish Church, and by the 
frequent discussions in periodicals and on platforms which 
had led up to the controversies in Parliament. Macaulay, 
criticising the work in the Edinburgh Review, spoke of it 
as “an original theory on a great problem in politics,” con- 
structed “with much study and mental toil.” The critic 
was severe, and even in those days was considered to have 
logically refuted the contentions of Mr. Gladstone ; but he 
bore emphatic testimony to the earnestness and thorough- 
ness of the young author. Hedescribed him as the “rising 
hope of those stern and unbending Tories who follow, 
reluctantly and mutinously, a leader whose experience and 
eloquence are indispensable to them, but whose cautious 
temper and moderate opinion they abhor.” 


‘Mr. Gladstone,” wrote the Edinburgh Reviewer, ‘‘ seems in many 
respects exceedingly well qualified for philosophical observation. His 
mind is of large grasp ; nor is he deficient in dialectical skill. But he 
does not give his intellect fair play. There is no want of light, but a 
great want of what Bacon would have called dry light. Whatever Mr. 
Gladstone sees is refracted and distorted by a false medium of passions 
and prejudices. His style bears a remarkable analogy to his mode of 
thinking, and, indeed, exercises great influence on his mode of thinking. 
His rhetoric, though often good of its kind, darkens and perplexes the 
logic which it should illustrate. Half his acuteness and diligence, with 
a barren imagination and a scanty vocabulary, would have saved him 
from almost all his mistakes. He has one gift most dangerous to a 
speculator—a vast command of a kind of language, grave and majestic, 
but of vague and uncertain import ; of a kind of language which atfects 
us much in the same way in which the lofty diction of the chorus of 
‘Clouds’ affected the simple-hearted Athenian.” 


This literary estimate is not altogether unjust, even as 
applied to the maturer writings and speeches of the states- 
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man; though it may fairly be said to have been largely 
discounted by Mr. Gladstone’s success, both as a writer and 
as a speaker. There is reason to believe that the author was 
not a little impressed by this particular criticism of his work, 
though in some respects his general views on the subject of 
Church Establishments have clung to him with but slight 
modification. Other critics were more flattering. In the 
House of Commons the book was more than once referred 
to in terms of high praise, and the friends of the Church 
perceived that they had secured a doughty champion, capable 
of maintaining their cause as manfully in the press as in 
the forum. 

In few words, Mr. Gladstone’s theory on the relations of 
Church and State was based upon a principle which he 
admitted to be comparatively rather than absolutely strong. 
He contended for the recognition of the Church by the 
State to the very fullest extent, not so much on the supreme 
ground that the Church is the depositary of divine truth, 
and should therefore predominate by divine right, as because, 
in an age when the secularists were more and more boldly 
asserting their views, it seemed right to dwell upon the 
necessity of religion and morality in the recognised system 
of State Government. That these may still exist without a 
Church Establishment, Mr. Gladstone would freely admit ; 
but his argument was that they existed at their highest and 
best within its pale. Puritans and Dissenters had allowed 
that the State might keep up its connection with the Church 
without inevitably inflicting an injustice upon those who had 
excluded themselves from the Church; and, assuming this, 
it remained to show that the Establishments of England and 
Ireland were suitable for the State of Great Britain, and 
worthy to be preserved intact. 

The most interesting portion of Mr. Gladstone’s first 
work, so far as regards the political development of his 
mind in the future, is a chapter treating of the Church in 
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Ireland, and of the relations which at that time bound it to 
the State. The law of the land, he was constrained to 
admit, gave the whole of the ecclesiastical property in the 
sister kingdom, a great part of which had once belonged to 
the Roman Catholics, to a Church including no more than 
one-ninth of the population. Not only so, but this Church 
of the minority had been propped up and maintained side 
by side with “a system of partial and abusive government, 
varying in degree of culpability, but rarely, until of later 
years, when we have been forced to look at the subject and 
to feel it, to be exempted in common fairness from the re- 
proach of gross inattention (to say the very least) to the 
interests of a noble but neglected people.” But true as all 
this was, it did not, as Mr. Gladstone thought, affect the 
general arguments which he had already laid down. It 
reflected no credit on the English Government; but the 
duty and responsibility of that Government towards the 
Church remained unaltered. 


‘ It is undoubtedly competent,” the author went on to say, ‘to the 
government of this country to continue the present disposition of Church 
property in Ireland. It appears not too much to assume that our 
imperial legislature has been qualified to take, and has taken, in point of 
fact, a sounder view of religious truth than the majority of the people of 
Ireland, in their destitute and uninstructed state. We believe, accor- 
dingly, that that which we place before them is, whether they know it 
or not, calculated to be beneficial to them ; and that if they know it 
not now, they will know it when it is presented to them fairly. Shall 
we, then, purchase their applause at the expense of their substantial, 
nay, their spiritual interests? It does, indeed, so happen that there 
are also powerful motives on the other side concurring with that which 
has been represented as paramount. In the first instance, we are not 
called upon to establish a creed, but only to maintain an existing legal 
settlement, where our constitutional right isundoubted. In the second, 
political considerations tend strongly to recommend that maintenance. 
A common form of faith binds the Irish Protestants to ourselves, while 
they, upon the other hand, are fast linked to Ireland ; and thus they 
supply the most natural bond of connection between the two countries. 
But if England, by overthrowing their Church, should weaken their 
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moral position, they would be no longer able, perhaps no longer willing, 
to counteract the desires of the majority, tending (under the direction 
of their leaders, however, by a wise policy revocable from that fatal 
course) to what is termed national independence, Pride and fear, on 
the one hand, are therefore bearing up against more immediate appre- 
hension and difficulty on the other. And with some men these may be 
the fundamental considerations ; but it may be doubted whether such 
men will not flinch in some stage of the contest, should its aspect at 
any moment become unfavourable.” 

The arguments are certainly not in every respect satis- 
factory. Some of them are essentially weak, and Macaulay 
had no difficulty in showing them to be illogical. But Mr. 
Gladstone himself has been his own best refuter. Thirty 
years after the publication of this work (which ran through 
three editions in a short time), its author was engaged in 
giving a practical as well as a theoretical reversal of many 
of its strongest contentions. On some points, no doubt, Mr. 
Gladstone maintains his original contentions ; on others he 
would be the first to disclaim his earlier and less matured 
opinions. And it must be confessed that there is not so 
much inconsistency in the change which has come over his 
mind as some of his later critics have attempted to show. 
The condition of the Irish people, as affected both by the 
Imperial Government and by the Church of the minority, 
went from bad to worse between the years 1838 and 1868. 
There had long been a crying evil ; but when Mr. Gladstone 
moved his famous resolutions, the evil had grown into a 
scandal which did not admit of further palliation or inatten- 
tion. We may so far anticipate as to mention the publica- 
tion, in 1868, of “A Chapter of Autobiography,” in which 
the denouncer of the Irish Church reviews his youthful 
work, and apologises for “the great and glaring change” 
which his enemies had so mercilessly animadverted on. He 
by no means recants his original argument, that a State has 
a conscience, and is therefore bound to teach and maintain 
the highest form of religion. Rather, on the other hand, he 
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shows that his earlier idea, when legitimately followed out, 
had conducted him, and all who thought with him, to the 
unavoidable condemnation of the Irish Establishment. 

That the State has a conscience, and that the Govern- 
ment of any nation must be based upon certain principles of 
right and justice, of morality if not of religion, is what 
nearly all Englishmen will admit in the abstract. But this 
belief has always been a very concrete truth with the states- 
man who defended the Irish Church—as he has said—until 
its every chance was exhausted, and who abolished it as 
soon as it appeared to him to be indefensible. The same 
belief has actuated his conduct in each successive phase of 
his life; and he has lived long enough to see this central 
article of his creed acknowledged and sanctioned by the 
great majority of his fellow-countrymen. 

“Church Principles Considered in their Results” (1840) 
was a second book on the same subject as the first, though 
developing the theory to another set of conclusions. It 
dealt in some manner with the engrossing topics of Rational- 
ism and Tractarianism—then a peculiarly interesting field 
of thought for Oxford men in particular. It was the time 
when the names of Pusey, Newman, Keble, and their 
friends were in everybody’s mouth; and Mr. Gladstone’s 
book embraces an eloquent defence of the Anglican Church . 
as the via media between two perilous extremes, 
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4 /AHE period of Sir Robert Peel’s second Ministry, which 


eu lasted from 1841 to 1846, was a far stormier period 

than anyone could have expected it to be when it 
began. The condition of England had long been very 
grave, and within the past few years it had become desperate. 
The poverty and misery of the humbler classes were extreme. 
In one year it was computed that charitable relief had been 
accorded to seven millions of the inhabitants of Great 
Britain. Not only had various economic causes combined, 
since the time of the Napoleonic wars, and even previously, 
to bring about this result, but a succession of bad harvests 
plunged the agricultural classes and the general public into 
deeper distress. Successive Governments had attempted to 
give relief by protecting native industries, and especially the 
agricultural industry, against foreign competition; and a 
most ingenious sliding-scale was designed whereby the duty 
on imported corn was nicely regulated according to the price 
of home corn in the market. But still the distress could 
not be kept in check; and indeed, instead of being dimin- 
ished by measures of protection, it continued to increase at 
an alarming rate. During the election of 1841 many of the 
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Conservative candidates, Mr. Gladstone among them, 
assured the farmers that they would find Sir Robert. Peel 
their best friend, inasmuch as he would specially watch over 
their interests, and establish a more favourable sliding- 
scale. 

Meanwhile the country was agitated throughout its length 
and breadth, and sundry political movements were generated 
by the precarious situation in which the masses of the people 
found themselves. It was not until after the accession of 
the Peel Ministry to power that these movements assumed 
their greatest proportions, and began to wear such a 
menacing aspect as to compel the Government to take 
account of them. Of course the controversies themselves 
were not new. Men writing with authority had long since 
pointed out where the great evil lay, and what causes in chief 
had led to the periodical famines, the extreme commercial 
and industrial distress, of the English people. Adam Smith, 
partly inspired by the economical writers in France before the 
great Revolution, had first clearly expounded for his fellow- 
countrymen the axioms and doctrines of free trade; and 
he had many disciples. During the earlier years of the 
reign of her present Majesty intelligent Liberals had 
adopted these tenets, and began to preach them as the most 
essential truths of the time. The belief became an en- 
thusiasm, and the enthusiasm a passion. In the House of 
Commons Mr. Villiers and others made themselves con- 
spicuous by demanding an inquiry into the causes of distress, 
and by suggesting free trade, especially in corn, as a remedy. 
Out of the House an agitation was set up, and steadily 
fomented by many influential men, for the purpose of 
securing the abolition of the Corn Laws. It was in connec- 
tion with this agitation, unprecedented and unmatched in 
English history, that Richard Cobden acquired his fame. 
The Anti-Corn-Law League was founded in Manchester, and 
the so-called Manchester school of politicians made strenuous 
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efforts to convert the whole nation to their views. In great 
measure they were successful ; and it was during the con- 
tinuance of the Parliament of 1841, and both within and 
without the House, that the battle was fought and won. 

Contemporaneously with the apostles of free trade, the 
Chartists were giving no little trouble to the Administration, 
They were less specifically economical in their arguments and 
demands than were the Manchester school of politicians. 
Their theories were more broadly political, and in some 
respects they were too crude to have a chance of adoption. 
But the two agitations together sufficed to embarrass Sir 
Robert Peel’s Ministry from the beginning. 

This famous Cabinet was constituted as follows :— 


Sir Robert Peel. 
Duke of Wellington. 


First Lord of the Treasury, . 
(Without Office) . ° P 


President of the Council, 

Lord Chancellor, 5 
Lord Privy Seal, , ; 
Chancellor of the Exchequer 


Home Secretary, . : 
Foreign ,, A c 
Colonial _,, 
War 3 


First Lord of the Admiralty, 
President, Board of Control, 


Lord Wharncliffe. 
Lord Lyndhurst. 
Duke of Buckingham, 
H. Goulburn. 

Sir James Graham. 
Earl of Aberdeen. 
Lord Stanley. 

Sir H. Hardinve. 

Earl of Haddington. 
Lord Vesey Fitzgerald. 


es Trade, . 


n Earl of Ripon. 
Paymaster-General, 


Sir E. Knatchbull, 


The Anti-Corn-Law League was considerably strengthened 
by the return of Cobden to Parliament, and a new vigour 
was communicated to Mr. Villiers’s annual motion for the 
repeal of the protective code. The attitude of the Peel 
Administration towards the advocates of free trade was in 
the first instance somewhat forbidding. In the first session, 
which, owing to the general election, was of very short 
duration, a motion by Mr. Fielden, one of the members of 
the Manchester school, to the effect that it was the duty of 
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the House of Commons to inquire into the causes of the 
popular distress before voting supplies, was opposed by 
Government, and defeated in a thin House by a majority of 
149 against 41. 

In 1842 the misery of the country had reached its height. 
In addition to the causes already mentioned, there were 
grave troubles in India arising out of the disastrous Afghan 
War, which had laid heavy burdens upon the taxpayers, 
and had increased the general discontent. In the course of 
the session a somewhat remarkable speech was delivered by 
Mr. Disraeli, then slowly rising to notoriety as a debater, who 
criticised the conduct of the Melbourne Ministry in terms 
curiously applicable to the state of things some forty years 
later, and worthy of being cited even on this ground alone :— 


‘ Five years ago,” said Mr. Disraeli, ‘‘ there was a surplus revenue 
on the two Empires (England and India) of £5,000,000; and at present 
there was a deficiency of £5,000,000. It was rather curious that the 
deficiency occurred almost simultaneously in the two countries. It was 
not very unreasonable to infer that the same cause at the same time 
had destroyed the surplus revenue in both countries. And what was 
that cause? It was the foreign policy of the late Government which 
had had this disastrous effect, and had rendered necessary the present 
increase of taxation. What was the policy which had produced the 
great expenditure, and consequent deficiency? The country knew little 
about it. We were engaged in a war which had never been announced ° 
to Parliament by the Sovereign, which had never been developed by 
the Ministry, and which had never been sanctioned by the nation. 
Nothing could have been more remarkable than that a Government 
should have commenced a war without consulting. the House of Com- 
mons, that they should have experienced the greatest disasters, destroyed 
the supplies of two great empires, involved both empires in debt, and 
escaped from office without the slightest comment or inquiry. The 
first duty they ought to perform was, without reference to party, with- 
out giving any opinion on what was past, to investigate the causes 
which led to the wars in India and to the financial difficulties which 
had followed them.” 


Sir Robert Peel had in fact succeeded to a large in- 
heritance of trouble, and it was soon manifest that still 
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worse was in store for them, as for the country at large, 
unless something were done to allay the popular agitation, 
and restore the national prosperity. Yet the Government 
could not be brought to believe that the remedy sug- 
gested by Mr. Cobden and his friends was the only one 
adequate to the needs of the time. On the 14th February 
Lord John Russell moved, as an amendment to a motion 
that the Speaker should leave the chair, “That this House, 
considering the evils which have been caused by the present 
Corn Laws, and especially by the fluctuation of the gradu- 
ated or sliding-scale, is not prepared to adopt the measure 
of Her Majesty’s Government, which is founded on the same 
principles, and is likely to be attended by similar results.” 
The measure in question was one brought forward by the 
Prime Minister himself, which proposed an impost duty of 
20s. with wheat at 51s. per quarter, descending as the price 
of wheat increased. After Lord John Russell had moved 
his amendment, Mr. Gladstone rose to oppose it, and de- 
fended the new sliding-scale, which he maintained was neces- 
sary for the protection of home-grown corn. He attempted to 
show that the prohibitive duties on foreign grain were not 
accountable for the great fluctuations in the market price of 
wheat. At any rate he contended, with some little reason, 
that the graduated tariff already in existence, and now 
about to be modified, was a fair compromise between the 
two extremes of opinion—between the absolute dogmas of 
the Anti-Corn-Law League and the doctrine of the absolute 
prohibitionists. The result of the debate was a foregone 
conclusion ; but 223 members were found to support the 
amendment. A majority of 303 against 197 subsequently 
rejected a motion by Mr. Villiers for the total abolition of 
the Corn Laws—that is to say, for the free admission of 
foreign corn. 

Sir Robert Peel in this session imposed an income-tax of 
7d. in the pound, limited to three years, which he estimated 
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to yield £3,700,000—a rate of produce less than half of 
that which is now realised ; and the surplus provided for by 
the budget as a whole he promised to apply towards a modi- 
fication of the general Customs tariff. In the elaboration of 
these financial schemes, and in the discussions which they 
gave rise to, Mr. Gladstone laid the foundation of his repute 
asa financier. Already the true genius of the economical 
reformer was manifested, and it was soon perceived that his 
versatile mind was nowhere more at home than in the domain 
of figures and abstruse calculations. Out of 1200 articles in 
the Customs list, the duty on 750 was either abolished or 
reduced ; and Mr. Gladstone astonished the House by the 
familiarity with which he treated each particular item as it 
was brought forward in debate. So large an advance 
towards greater freedom of trade could not fail to give some 
satisfaction to the general public, and critics of the Govern- 
ment were in some measure pacified. 

The condition of the country, however, did not improve. 
Another bad harvest crippled the agricultural classes more 
grievously than ever; and the manufacturing trades were 
almost ruined. The opponents of the Corn Laws renewed 
their agitation with increased strenuousness, and at the 
beginning of the session of 1843 Lord Howick moved, as 
an amendment to the address on the Queen’s Speech, that 
the House should go into Committee to consider the para- 
graph referring to the popular distress. Mr. Gladstone was 
put up to reply, and he did so in a calm and argumentative 
speech. He admitted the facts, and even granted that the 
Corn Laws were at the root of the matter; but he ques- 
tioned the value of the proposed remedy. The question 
was one of time and of degree; and, in short, the Govern- 
ment could not be persuaded that the time had come for 
so sweeping a change as was demanded. 

The Free Traders returned again and again to the charge; 
for they had the confidence of thorough conviction, ‘They 
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knew that they were right, and were determined to perse- 
vere until they had gained their point. Meanwhile the 
Government continued to advance by slow stages. Mr. 
Gladstone, having now become President of the Board of 
Trade, with a seat in the Cabinet, introduced a Bill to abolish 
the restrictions on the exportation of machinery, which gave 
a temporary encouragement to the iron traders, but he was 
still only touching the fringe of the real question at issue. 
In 1844 the same class of topics engaged the attention of 
Parliament. This session was especially notable for the 
passing of Mr. Gladstone’s Railway Act, which tended 
greatly to popularise that particular mode of locomotion, 
and was based on the true principle of economical legis- 
lation—that of increasing the amount of business and 
profit by increasing the accommodation of the public. 
Religious questions continued for a long time to exercise 
a paramount influence on Mr. Gladstone’s mind ; and in the 
year 1845 one such question carried him to the length of 
resigning his post in the Ministry. Sir Robert Peel had 
resolved to increase the grant to the Roman Catholic Col- 
lege at Maynooth, in Ireland; and the President of the 
Board of Trade felt a scruple in giving his adhesion to the 
measure. He therefore withdrew from his official position, 
in order that he might take the independent course which 
his conscience dictated to him. The difficulty was of a 
somewhat subtle character, as the result sufficiently proved; 
for whilst his resignation had been prompted by the fact 
that he had, in his published works, declared against the 
policy of aiding the Catholics in Ireland, he had in effect 
accepted a modification of his earlier views, and conse- 
quently gave his support to the Government proposal. But 
he would be above suspicion in doing so; and therefore it 
was that he preferred to quit the Treasury benches. There 
can be no doubt that Mr. Gladstone strengthened his posi- 
tion by this act of self-sacrifice, His candour and con- 
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scientiousness had their reward in the increased respect 
with which he was universally regarded. 

Towards the close of 1845, the fruit of the leisure which 
the young statesman had secured for himself was displayed 
in the publication of a pamphlet on “ Recent Commercial 
Legislation.” In this important work, which indicated the 
tendency of the writer's mind towards inevitable conclu- 
sions on the economical questions of the day, Mr. Gladstone 
reviewed the measures passed within the previous four 
sessions, and showed that in every case the modification or 
abolition of duties had stimulated trade and improved the 
condition of the country. He expressed a belief that the 
truest statesmanship would thenceforth consist in removing 
the fetters from industry, and seeking rather to liberate the 
hands of working men than to protect isolated classes of the 
community. 

We may never know how much Sir Robert Peel owed to 
the clear and energetic mind of his former colleague and 
friend ; but perhaps we shall not greatly err in assuming 
that this pamphlet, and the practical conversion which it 
attests, had something to do with the apparently sudden 
conversion of the Premier to the views of the Manchester 
school. Be this as it may, the year was not to expire with- 
out furnishing a remarkable confirmation and sanction of 
his ideas. The time had come for the frank adoption of the 
principles of Free Trade. Cobden and the Manchester 
school had triumphed ; Sir Robert Peel had been converted. 
The fact was allowed to transpire through the newspapers. 
Lord Stanley and the Duke of Buccleuch declined to follow 
the Premier in his new policy; and Sir Robert thought it 
right to place his resignation in the hands of the Queen. 
According to constitutional precedent, Her Majesty called 
upon Lord John Russell; but, with so large a majority 
against him, he found it impracticable to form a Cabinet. 
The Queen therefore invited Sir Robert Peel to withdraw 
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his resignation. He did so, and reconstituted his Cabinet, 
offering the Colonial Secretaryship, vacated by Lord Stanley, 
to Mr. Gladstone. 

It was under these circumstances that Mr. Gladstone 
entered the Cabinet which swept away the Corn Laws; and 
his first step was to resign his seat for Newark. The 
Duke of Newcastle clung to protection, and this was an 
ample reason why his old nominee should be unwilling to 
continue in what had become an equivocal position. His 
farewell address to his constituents declares that he had 
acted ‘in obedience to the clear and imperious call of 
public obligation.” This is the first definite acknowledg- 
ment on his part of a duty which he has on subsequent 
occasions so frequently admitted—that, namely, of bowing 
to the demand of the nation when manifestly just and 
practically irresistible. A year before he had been using 
the Conservative argument: “It is just, but you must 
wait.” Now he admitted the justice, and refused to enter- 
tain the plea for delay. He was already a virtual Reformer. 

During the session of 1846 Mr. Gladstone was without a 
seat in Parliament ; but he took a prominent part in shaping 
the legislation of the Cabinet. The struggle over Free Trade 
was a bitter one ; there was still a vast amount of resistance 
to be overcome. Many Conservative politicians, many men 
of rank and influence in the country, and the “ protected ” 
classes as a whole, fought desperately to defeat the Premier’s 
plans. He suddenly became, amongst these classes and 
individuals, the most unpopular man in England. But the 
more prudent Conservatives, the bulk of Liberals, the Anti- 
Corn-Law League and its numerous supporters, eagerly 
rallied to his assistance. He was further nerved to action 
by the failure of the crops in Ireland, which produced the 
most terrible famine known in these islands for centuries. 
Not a day was lost ; Sir Robert Peel acted with all the force 
of the newly-converted. A measure was at once introduced 
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into the House, and eventually passed, by which the imposts 
on corn were to be forthwith reduced. The Corn Importa- 
tion Bill, as it was called, which received the royal assent 
on 26th June, 1846, limited the duty to 4s. per quarter (in 
place of 18s.) when the price was 53s. or upwards, for the 
next two years and a half ; and, after the end of January 
1849, the duty was to be at the uniform rate of 1s. per 
quarter. It was not until 1869 that Mr. Gladstone com- 
pleted his work by abolishing the last vestige of the tax. 
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4 HE heroic effort required to abolish the Corn Laws 
x destroyed the Peel Administration. The Premier 
~~ was not allowed to enjoy a complete triumph; for 
the very day which saw the Importation Bill carried in the 
Upper House witnessed his defeat on an Irish Coercion 
Bill in the Commons. Once again he resigned; and this 
time Lord John Russell formed a Cabinet, as follows :— 


First Lord of the Treasury, . : Lord John Russell. 
President of the Council, . - Marquis of Lansdowne. 
Lord Chancellor, . 6 : F Lord Cottenham, 
Lord Privy Seal, ° : Earl of Minto. 
Chancellor of the Eecheaners : Sir Charles Wood. 
Home Secretary, . z ; : Sir George Grey. 
Foreign 6 : : : ; Viscount Palmerston. 
Colonial S 3 Earl Grey. 
First Lord of the Admit rib, : Earl of Auckland. 
President, Board of Control,. ‘ Sir J. Cam Hobhouse. 
a5 Trade, . , Ear] of Clarendon. 
Paynter of the Forces, . : T. B. Macaulay. 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, . 5 H. Labouchere. 
Postmaster-General, . Marquis of Clanricarde. 


Chief Commissioner of Woods; Bes , Viscount Morpeth. 
Chancellor of the Duchy, . : Lord Campbell. 
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Lord John Russell’s Administration held office for a year, 
and at the close of the ordinary session of 1847 (during 
which the House of Commons took possession of the new 
palace at Westminster) the Queen dissolved Parliament. 
In the General Election which ensued Mr. Gladstone was 
elected member for Oxford University, after a sharp struggle 
with Mr. Round, a Tory, who opposed the new candidate 
mainly on an issue of Church principles. It was not long 
before he gave his constituents, or one section of them, 
serious cause of offence by supporting the admission of 
Baron Rothschild to the House. 

The Ministry was composed according to the list above 
given, except that Lords Clarendon and Morpeth dis- 
appeared ; Mr. Labouchere taking the place of the former, 
the Earl of Carlisle replacing the latter, and Sir W. Somer- 
ville taking the Irish Secretaryship. During the first year of 
its tenure of office, the country was convulsed with revolution 
—part and parcel of the revolution which in 1848 agitated the 
whole of Europe. The Chartists disturbed the peace in 
many of the large towns, and produced something like a 
panic in London. Many special constables were sworn in 
as defenders of public order, and amongst them was the sub- 
ject of this biography, who took the oath at the same time 
with Prince Louis Napoleon, afterwards Emperor of the 
French, but now a resident in the English metropolis. 

Mr. Gladstone’s attitude in 1848 was by no means one of 
indiscriminating hostility to the Government. In common 
with other members of the party which recognised Sir 
Robert Peel as its leader, he thought that the Cabinet had 
a special claim on the general support of Parliament; and 
in a debate on the financial proposals of Sir Charles Wood 
he defended the re-imposition of the income-tax, and the 
policy of the late Administration, against the pungent 
invective of Mr. Disraeli. One sentence—though it is a 
long one—from his speech on this occasion may be quoted 
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as being significant of the feeling then entertained by the 
great majority of the House, and by most persons of 
responsible position throughout the country :— 


“Tam sure that this House of Commons will prove itself to ba 
worthy of the Parliaments which preceded it, worthy of the Sovereign 
which it has been called to advise, and worthy of the people which it 
has been chosen to Tepresent, by sustaining this nation, and enabling 
it to stand firm in the midst of the convulsions that shake European 
society ; by doing all that pertains to us for the purpose of maintaining 
social order, the stability of trade, and the means of public employ- 
ment ; and by discharging our consciences, on our part, under the 
difficult circumstances of the crisis, in the perfect trust that if we set a 
good example to the nation—for whose interests we are appointed to 
consult—they, too, will stand firm as they have done in other times of 
almost desperate emergency ; and that through their good sense, their 
moderation, and their attachment to the institutions of the country, 
we shall see these institutions still exist, a blessing and a benefit to 
posterity, whatever alarms and whatever misfortunes may unfortunately 
befall other portions of civilized Europe.” 


The calm and sensible disposition of Englishmen in 
general brought them safely through troubles of the same 
kind as those which in other countries toppled over thrones 
and shattered constitutions; and the bearing of men like 
Mr. Gladstone and his independent colleagues in Parlia- 
ment did much to contribute towards the result. There are 
ill-governed nations in which the failure of a revolution is 
to be regretted in the interest of the whole people; but 
England is not such a nation. ‘The seditions and 
conspiracies of 1848 were laughed down in these islands, 
and the people were none the worse for it, because our 
rulers were all the time sincerely anxious to promote the 
general welfare. If the Peel Cabinet had not abolished the 
protective system in 1846, in all probability the popular 
misery would have led to bloodshed, revolution, and the 
inevitable reaction ; but the patriotic course of the Ministers 


had given satisfaction and assurance to all candid minds, 
; 6 
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and it was only the less patient, or the more enthusiastic, 
who sought to carry on the work of reformation more 
rapidly than (as the event showed) the country was prepared 
to sanction. 

Of independent domestic legislation, distinct from mea- 
sures of national relief and emergency, the most character- 
istic measure was that which Mr. Labouchere proposed, on 
behalf of the Cabinet, for the remodelling of the Naviga- 
tion Laws. The gist of this proposal was a suggestion to 
abolish the existing laws regulating our maritime trade, in 
order to “throw open the whole navigation of the country, 
of every sort and description”—the coasting trade and 
fisheries excepted. Conditions were attached to the scheme 
such as the Government thought necessary to safeguard the 
interests of the nation, but on the whole the proposed 
amendment of the laws was evidently calculated in the same 
spirit of liberalism in commercial matters which had dic- 
tated the abolition of protective duties. On this ground it 
was perfectly consistent in Mr. Gladstone to give his adhe- 
sion to the plans of the Whig Ministry. He found himself 
opposed to men like Lord George Bentinck and Mr. Herries, 
who clung to protection as long as they could ; but he had, 
perhaps, already ceased to stand in fear of misapprehension. 
He had the opportunity of displaying his moral courage in 
the same session—once in connection with a measure to 
establish diplomatic relations with the Court of Rome, and 
again in support of a modification of Parliamentary oaths. 

The Navigation Laws’ Amendment Bill, which had been 
allowed to stand over from 1848, was reintroduced in the 
following session. In the debate on the second reading 
Mr. Gladstone delivered a powerful speech, giving to the 
measure a general support. As an instance of the orator’s 
ironical vein, which he has so often worked upon with good 
effect, we may cite a short passage in which he referred to 
certain apprehensions expressed by the Marquis of Granby, 
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who anticipated vague evils from the proposed extension of 
free-trade principles :— ; 


‘The noble Marquis,” he said, ‘desired to expel the vapours and 
exhalations that had been raised with regard to the principle of political 
economy, and which vapours and exhalations I find for the most part 
in the fears with which those changes are regarded. The noble Marquis 
consequently hoped that the Trojan horse would not be allowed to come 
within the walls of Parliament. But however applicable the figure may 
be to other plans, it does not, I submit, apply to the mode of proceeding 
I ventured to recommend to the House, because we follow the precedent 
of what Mr. Huskisson did before us. Therefore, more than one moiety 
of the Trojan horse has already got within the citadel—it has been there 
for twenty-five years—and yet what has proceeded from its bowels has 
only tended to augment the rate of increase in the progress of your 
shipping. Therefore, let us not be alarmed by vague and dreamy 
vaticinations of evil, which never have been wanting on any occasion, 
and which never will be wanting so long as this is a free state, wherein 
every man can find full vent and scope for the expression not only of 
his principles, but of his prejudices and of his fears. Let us not be 
deterred by those apprehensions from giving a calm and serious exami- 
nation to this question, connected as it is with the welfare of our 
eountry. Let us follow steadily the lights of experience, and he con- 
vinced that He who preserved us during the past will also be sufficient 
to sustain us during all the dangers of the future.” 


Another speech on the same Bill was in answer to a sar- 
casm of Mr. Disraeli’s—which, by the way, Mr. Gladstone 
described as “good-humoured and brilliant.” The measure 
ultimately became law by a large majority. In the same 
session Mr. Gladstone supported several unsuccessful motions 
for the better administration of the Colonies ; and he opposed 
a Bill for legalising marriage with a deceased wife’s sister. 

Early in the session of 1850, Mr. Disraeli moved for a 
Committee of the whole House to consider such a revision 
of the Poor Laws as might allay the distress of the agricul- 
tural classes. The motion was opposed by Sir Robert Peel, 
Sir James Graham, and others of the late Peel Administra- 
tion; but Mr. Gladstone supported it, mainly by the con- 
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tention that the local rates might fairly be relieved by 
throwing certain charges on the Consolidated Fund. The 
Committee was refused, but only by a majority of 21 in a 
House of 529. Long and frequent debates subsequently 
took place on a Ministerial measure establishing a constitu- 
tional form of government for the Australian colonies—the 
scheme being stoutly opposed, on the ground that it did not 
provide for a Second Chamber. Mr. Gladstone tested the 
opinion of the House by moving that the bishop, clergy, 
and laity of the Church of England in any colonial diocese 
should be empowered to meet and make regulations for the 
transaction of ecclesiastical business. He wasa teller in the 
division which followed, in conjunction with Mr. Roebuck, 
and was supported by the votes of Mr. Disraeli, Mr. Sidney 
Herbert, Mr. Goulburn, and most of the Conservatives ; 
but the motion was emphatically negatived. 


CHAPTER VIIL 


PALMERston’s ForErgn Poticy. 


Palmerston was regarded as one of the most skilful 

and successful of Foreign Ministers, Although Mr. 
Gladstone came to occupy a seat in a Cabinet of his forma- 
tion, yet it cannot be said that the views of the two men on 
foreign affairs ever coincided ; and several incidents of the 
later years of Lord John Russell’s Administration serve to 
place this divergence in a clear light. 

No doubt Lord Palmerston was successful in his policy, 
both as a politician in the House of Commons and as a 
diplomatist in his relation with other Governments. But 
the triumphs of which he was able to boast were of a kind 
which snatched the applause of his contemporaries more than 
they have satisfied those who came after ; and even amongst 
his contemporaries he had many shrewd critics, especially 
amongst men of his own political party. He had the gift 
of pleasing the Conservatives from the Liberal side of the 
House; and it was from the Conservative Benches that 
Mr. Gladstone more than once opposed him, on what were 
genuinely Liberat principles. One of the most important 
instances of this cross-firing occurred in the session of 1850, 


‘h \HE time has not very long passed by when Lord 
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and it will be interesting, for several reasons, to glance at an 
episode which Englishmen have little cause to remember 
with pride. It was in this year that Lord Palmerston saw 
fit to bring pressure to bear upon the young kingdom of 
Greece, in respect of claims made against it by one Don 
Pacifico, a Jew of English nationality, by Mr. Finlay, an 
English resident in Greece, who had become a landowner in 
the country, and by others. The justice of the claims was 
contested by the Government of King Otho, and negotia- 
tions had been entered upon, when the English Foreign 
Minister ordered Admiral Parker to blockade the Pireus, 
and to seize Greek merchandise in satisfaction of the claims. 
Russia and France, as joint-guarantors of Greek indepen- 
dence, protested against this high-handed act, and many 
Englishmen made strenuous protests against it. 

Debates were raised in both Houses of Parliament by 
members of the Opposition; and it was not merely the 
Greek question which came under discussion. The protest 
of Russia, and the dissatisfaction of the French Government, 
which had led to so grave a measure as the withdrawal of 
its representative from London, naturally lent special sig- 
nificance to the occasion. In the Upper House the motion 
of censure was carried by a majority of 37. The debate in 
the Commons extended over four nights, and created intense 
interest. Sir Robert Peel delivered his last speech—of 
course against the Government ; for it was less than a week 
after this that he was thrown from his horse on Constitu- 
tion Hill and fatally injured. Mr. Gladstone spoke with 
great ability ; and his remarks have a special value for us 
at the present time, when the responsibilities of England 
towards Greece, and in regard to the Eastern question 
through Greece, are better understood than they have ever 
been before. The orator’s complaint against Lord Palmer- 
ston virtually covered the whole ground of his foreign 
policy, which may not unfairly be described as proceeding 
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on the principle that a great and powerful nation should 
always be at liberty to enforce respect and compliance from 
a weaker one. A Government became respectable in pro- 
portion as it was strong—just as, eighteen months later, the 
same Foreign Minister hastened to recognise the coup @état 
by which Louis Napoleon usurped the French throne. 
Some years before, Lord Palmerston had written to the 
most capable Minister of modern Greece, Kolettes, accusing 
him of tampering with the brigands, and demanding with 
threats the instant payment of the interest on the English 
loans to the still unsettled State. There is no doubt, however, 
that his mode of dealing with foreign Governments pleased 
the majority of the people. It flattered their pride, and 
they liked to think that foreigners stood in awe of them 
when they went upon their travels, In the peroration of 
his speech during the great debate of 1850, he reminded his 
hearers that a citizen of Rome could count on immunity by 
simply saying Civis Romanus sum ; and he asked them if it 
was not right that they also should feel, in a similar manner, 
that the hand of the British Government was over them, 
wherever they might choose to go. 

All this was repugnant to Mr. Gladstone’s sense of what 
was right and noble—as it was undoubtedly repugnant to 
the views which had been entertained by Canning. His 
notion of dignity was something altogether different, as 
Englishmen have since had abundant cause to know. In 
this speech he for the first time revealed his convictions on 
foreign politics, and showed in what particular manner he 
had inherited and developed the ideas of his early master. 
From Lord Palmerston’s magniloquent, genial, but some- 
what braggart speech, he deduced a conclusion which as- 
suredly could not be very pleasing to his listeners, though it 
is hardly more than a logical exposition of his text. The 
conception of the Foreign Secretary, he said, was that 
Englishmen were to be “uplifted upon a platform high 
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above the standing-ground of all other nations ;” that “we, 
forsooth, have a mission to be the censors of vice and folly, 
of abuse and imperfection, among the other countries of the 
world ;” that we are to be the universal schoolmasters ; 
that all who dispute our authority can be governed only by 
prejudice or personal animosity, and should have “the blind 
war of diplomacy” forthwith waged against them. If this 
were Lord Palmerston’s idea of the business of a Foreign 
Secretary, he must be admitted to be a master in the art. 
But there was something better and higher than this in the 
vocation of England, and in her duty to the rest of the 
world. There is a law of nations which we must observe and 
respect—a great and noble monument of human wisdom, 
founded on the combined dictates of reason and experience, 
a precious inheritance bequeathed to us by the generations 
that have gone before us, and a firm foundation on which 
we must take care to build. When we are asking for the 
maintenance of the rights which belong to our fellow-sub- 
jects resident in Greece, let us do as we would be done by, 
and let us pay all the respect to a feeble State, and to the 
infancy of free institutions, which we should desire and 
should exact from others towards their maturity and 
strength. Let us refrain from all gratuitous and arbitrary 
meddling in the internal concerns of other States, even as 
we should resent the same interference if it were attempted 
to be practised towards ourselves. He urged the House to 
condemn Lord Palmerston’s departure from these just prin- 
ciples, and his adoption of a policy which must in its final 
results be unfavourable even to the security of British sub- 
jects resident abroad, unfavourable to the dignity of the 
country, and equally unfavourable to that other great and 
sacred object, the maintenance of peace with the nations of. 
the world. 

This was the most significant speech, at all events on the 
broad questions of England’s foreign policy, which Mr. 
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Gladstone had yet made. It placed him at once in the van 
of statesmanship, and caused thousands of his fellow-country- 
men to look forward to his future career with hope and antici-. 
pation. No doubt his views were regarded in official quarters 
as somewhat visionary, and were deemed impracticable by such 
as had come to put their trust in the Palmerstonian method, 
“The people chooses to be deceived,” says an old adage. 
Englishmen loved to think that they were all Lord Palmer- 
ston tried to make them, or to persuade them that they 
were. Many years were to pass before Mr. Gladstone’s 
conception of real dignity and moral force could be welcome 
to the nation. There was one amongst his audience in 1850 
who certainly had no sympathy with utterances such as 
these, and who was destined, in marked and violent contrast 
to the speaker himself, to exaggerate and travesty the 
overbearing theories of Lord Palmerston. 

The division gave a majority of 46 for the Government, 
which therefore retained office, in spite of the adverse vote 
of the House of Lords. 

A few days later Sir Robert Peel died from the effects 
of his fall, and Mr. Gladstone, in seconding Mr. Hume’s 
motion for an immediate adjournment of the House, paid 
a touching tribute to the memory of the great leader whose 
influence had so much to do in moulding his own future policy. 
The death of Peel took away the head of the party which 
had for some years past occupied an intermediate position 
between the Liberals and Conservatives—being still nomi- 
nally Conservative, but sufficiently independent to exert a 
large influence on the conduct of public affairs. Of these 
distinguished men, to whom England owes a great debt of 
gratitude for the part which they took in this decade, some 
held themselves more distinct from the Conservative party 
after the death of their leader than before, whilst others 
reverted to the ranks which now looked to the Earl of 
Derby for guidance. Of the more consistent section the most 
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prominent were Sir James Graham, Mr. Gladstone, and Mr. 
Sidney Herbert. The two first-mentioned were held together 
by a tie of close friendship until the death of Sir James 
Graham in 1861; and the elder statesman had a powerful 
influence for good over the generous and impressible mind 
of his friend, who now gravitated more and more steadily 
towards professed Liberalism. 

The session of 1851 was practically the last of Lord John 
Russell’s Administration, As early as February the Pre- 
mier, finding that his majority was no longer to be relied 
upon, and having been defeated on Mr. Locke King’s motion 
in favour of the assimilation of the county and borough 
franchise, and all but defeated by Mr. Disraeli on a motion 
in the interest of landowners and local ratepayers, tendered 
his resignation. The Earl of Derby, as representing the 
Conservatives, and the Earl of Aberdeen, who had been 
identified with the Peelites, were asked to form a Ministry ; 
but the first failed in the attempt, and the second declined. 
Lord John Russell therefore consented to carry on the 
business of the country ; and it was then that he took up 
and passed the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, which he had pre- 
viously introduced, in obedience to a strong anti-Papal 
feeling in the country. Mr. Gladstone and his friends 
strongly opposed this ridiculous measure, based on an un- 
reasoning panic; but they had only the support of Radicals 
like Bright, Cobden, and Hume, and of a few Liberals such 
as Roundell Palmer and Milner Gibson 3 and the Bill was 
passed by a large majority. 

At the end of this year Lord John Russell dispensed with 
the services of Lord Palmerston as Foreign Secretary, on 
the ground that he had on several occasions acted inde- 
pendently of his colleagues—especially in connection with 
the French coup détat. But as soon as the House met in 
1852, Lord Palmerston had his revenge. He moved an 
amendment to the Mutiny Bill, on which the Ministry was 
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defeated ; and the Premier finally resigned. Lord Derby 
formed a Cabinet, in which he invited Mr. Gladstone to 
occupy a seat ; but the latter, with the sentiments which he 
now entertained, of course declined the offer—though he 
has since stated that he had not at this time formally 
severed his connection with the Conservative party. After 
passing one or two domestic measures, Lord Derby dissolved 
Parliament, and appealed to the country. Before we go on 
to review the events of the succeeding years, we must turn 
aside to note a phase in Mr. Gladstone’s life which redounds 
very greatly to his credit, and which did much to strengthen 
his position amongst his fellow-countrymen, 


CHAPTER IX. 


Mr. GLADsronE IN ITALY. 


Ee the winter of 1850-1 Mr. Gladstone! azain’ visited 


Italy ; not, as on leaving Oxford, for the mere 

journey’s sake, but because private reasons—connected 
with the illness of his second daughter, which ended in her 
death—induced him to reside for several months in Naples. 
Whilst he was in this city he obtained permission to visit 
the political prisoners, victims of the tyranny of King 
Ferdinand; and the scenes which he witnessed, with the 
story which reached his ears, made so great an impression 
upon him that he forthwith threw his chivalrous soul into 
the cause of the oppressed. The result was that he publicly 
denounced the conduct of the King and his instruments, and 
largely aided the movements of the Italian patriots, which, 
ten years later, was to be consummated by the victories of 
Garibaldi and his “Thousand.” A few words will suffice to 
indicate the state of affairs in Naples when Mr. Gladstone 
visited it, 

Whilst Rome and Venice had been struggling, with tem- 
porary success, to cast off the yoke of misgovernment which 
had so long oppressed them—a Republic having been pro- 
claimed in both towns—the southern kingdom was ruled 
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with a rod of iron, and all individual liberty was crushed 
out of the miserable Neapolitans, It was a military des- 
potism of the worst kind, and the soldiery did practically 
what they pleased, without waiting for the command of the 
judges or the king. Private houses were entered on the 
most frivolous pretences ; the inmates were wounded, killed, 
or thrown into prison ; the discovery of a caricature on the 
army was enough to bring a whole family to destruction. 
Foreigners themselves were not safe in Naples, being liable 
to insult or assault. The citizens were deprived of their 
liberty by hundreds and thousands ; all the dungeons were 
full; and the king, fearing his servants as much as his 
professed enemies, continually surrounded himself with 
mercenaries, and let everything else go on its own course. 
There was indeed the semblance of representative govern- 
ment, but it was worse than useless to protect the unhappy 
people. One of the deputies, having proposed the aboli- 
tion of flogging in the army, was threatened with death by 
the officers ; others were roughly handled in the streets by 
spies and hired bullies. In the height of the revolutionary 
period of 1848, the Neapolitan Chamber was suddenly dis- 
solved, and it never met again. 

Then followed wholesale trials and punishments for alleged 
sedition, and the reign of terror began which Mr. Gladstone 
was bold enough to denounce. Legal forms were barely 
maintained in the riot of tyranny which brought upon 
Naples its infamous reproach. The judges were plainly 
told that they would do well to pass sentence of death on 
anyone who was brought before them; and if the king 
chose to exercise his prerogative of mercy, it was generally 
carried into effect by the imprisonment of the pardoned. 
Many Neapolitans were kept in chains for years together, 
without so much as being brought up for trial. And amidst 
all this, bribery and false accusations flourished as a matter 
of course. Worse still, the corrupt police manufactured 
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plots of their own, in order to entrap innocent men; and 
the most irreproachable citizens suffered equally with the 
worst. A gentleman of high position and education, Carlo 
Poerio by name, was thus treacherously ruined. Without 
the slightest offence on his part, he was condemned to 
twenty-four years’ imprisonment, kept in chains with a 
common malefactor, and even tortured in his dungeon. 
Five hundred men were seized in one night, and cast into 
prison ; and it was computed that there were in all as many 
as twenty thousand subjects of the bloodthirsty Neapolitan 
king who had been unjustly torn from their homes. Hundreds 
lay under sentence of death; and many of the prisoners were 
wantonly tortured. One, it was shown in the course of the 
revelations which Mr. Gladstone was instrumental in bring- 
ing about, was condemned to be chained for life to a rock 
on the sea-shore; and there were other modes of cruelty 
even more revolting than this. 

Having, as we have said, visited some of the prisoners in 
their dungeons, and having subsequently made all possible 
inquiries into the facts which had been described to him, 
Mr. Gladstone wrote two letters to his friend, the Earl of 
Aberdeen, which he published successively, thus calling the 
attention of the whole civilised world to the atrocities of the 
Neapolitan Government. In the first of these letters he 
mentioned the circumstances under which he had become 
acquainted with the truth, and declared that he held it a 
sacred duty to do what in him lay to expose and put an end 
to the terrible crimes which were being committed. The 
present practices of the Government of Naples, he wrote, 
were on outrage on religion, on civilisation, on humanity, 
and on decency. They were certainly, even rapidly, doing 
the work of Republicanism in Italy—“a political creed,” 
he thought, “which has little natural or habitual root in the 
character of the people.” He himself, as a member of the 
Conservative party in one of the great family of European 
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nations, felt bound to remember that “that party stands in 
virtual and real, though perhaps unconscious alliance with 
all the established Governments of Europe as such ;” and 
he believed that they suffered more or less of moral injury, 
or derived more or less strength, according as English Con- 
servatism was able to make its influence felt in circumstances 
such as these. 

It is plain that the writer was at this time struggling 
hard to shape his Conservative creed to the requirements of 
his active, stiraulated, forward-reaching mind ; but we are 
justified in concluding that the instance of desperate tyranny 
which had come under his notice at Naples, though he saw 
a theoretical remedy for it in the exercise of international 
moral influence, really put the finishing touch to his own 
political emancipation. 

Then followed the indictment. The eloquent statesman 
recounted with vivid directness all the horrors to which 
reference has been made above, with others of a like kind. 
He showed how the ‘law of the land was set at nought, or 
strained so as to make a pretext for injustice, and how the 
very guardians of peace and public safety had become the 
most violent malefactors in the kingdom., Writing of 
the dungeons, he said, “The prisons of Naples, as is well 
known, are another name for the extreme of filth and horror. 
I have really seen something of them, but not the worst. 
This I have seen, my lord: the official doctors not going to 
the sick prisoners, but the sick prisoners, men almost with 
death on their faces, toiling up-stairs to them at that char- 
nel-house of the Vicaria, because the lower regions of such 
a palace of darkness are too foul and loathsome to allow of 
it to be expected that professional men should consent to 
earn bread by entering them.” Of Carlo Poerio, who was one 
of the unfortunates visited by Mr. Gladstone, he writes :— 
“The condemnation of such a man for treason is a proceed- 
ing just as conformable to the laws of truth, justice, decency, 
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and fair play, and to the common sense of the community— 
in fact, just as great and gross an outrage on them all—as 
would be a like condemnation in this country of any of our 
best-known public men, Lord John Russell, or Lord Lans- 
downe, or Sir James Graham, or yourself.” ‘Yet Poerio, 
with many more, was loaded with chains, weighing thirty- 
two pounds, confined without change of air or scene in a 
small room with sixteen other men; and from thence he was 
transferred to a still more loathsome dungeon than that 
which Mr. Gladstone had seen him occupy. “I cannot 
honestly suppress my conviction,” the latter wrote to Lord 
Aberdeen, ‘that the object in the case of Poerio, as a man 
of mental power sufficient to be feared, is to obtain the 
scaffold’s aim by means more cruel than the scaffold, and 
without the outcry which the scaffold would create.” 

Well might he stigmatise these things as fitter for hell 
than for earth ! 





“Tt is such violation,” he wrote, ‘‘ of human and written law as 
this, carried on for the purpose of violating every other law, unwritten 
and eternal, human and divine ; it is the wholesale persecution of 
virtue, when united with intelligence, operating upon such a scale that 
entire classes may with truth be said to be its object, so that the 
Government is in bitter and cruel, as well as utterly illegal, hostility 
to whatever in the nation really lives and moves, and forms the main- 
spring of practical progress and improvement; it is the awful profana- 
tion of public religion, by its notorious alliance in the governing powers 
with the violation of every moral rule under the stimulants of fear and 
vengeance ; it is the perfect prostitution of the judicial office which has 
made it, under veils only too threadbare and transparent, the degraded 
recipient of the vilest and clumsiest forgeries, got up wilfully and 
deliberately, by the immediate advisers of the Crown, for the purpose 
of destroying the peace, the freedom—aye, and even, if not by capital 
sentences, the life of men amongst the most virtuous, upright, intelli- 
gent, distinguished, and refined of the whole community ; it is the 
savage and cowardly system of moral as well as, in a lower degree, of 
physical torture, through which the sentences obtained from the debased 
courts of justice are carried into effect. The effect of all this is a total 
inversion of all the moral and social ideas. Law, instead of being 
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respected, is odious. Force, and not affection, is the foundation of 
government. There isno association, but a violent antagonism, between 
the idea of freedom and that of order. The governing power, which 
teaches of itself that it is the image of God upon earth, is clothed in the 
view of the overwhelming majority of the thinking public, with all the 
vices for its attributes, I have seen and heard the strong and too true 


expression used, ‘ This is the negation of God erected into a system of 
government,’” 


In his second letter Mr. Gladstone explained why he had 
preferred to bring his indictment through the public press, 
in his own name, rather then appeal to the judgment 
of the House of Commons, of which he was a member. He 
appealed to the world, not alone to English officials, inas- 
much as his facts were bare and his accusations broad and 
definite. He had been criticised, and his statements had 
been questioned; but he adhered to all that he had said. He 
then goes on to discuss the character of the Neapolitan con- 
stitution and Government, the unworthy training of the 
Neapolitans in early life, the generally anarchical condition 
of the country ; and so leaves his case in the hands of the 
public. 

There were of course plenty of replies to these two letters, 
on the part of the Neapolitan Government, its advocates and 
friends—some of them even venturing so far as to call the 
wretched Ferdinand a worthy and excellent king—and all 
of them more or less abusive of the writer. The official reply 
of the Government, published at Naples, went into statistics 
and statements, boldly coutroverting Mr. Gladstone, and 
assuming all the airs of injured innocence. To this tissue 
of falsehoods and equivocations the English statesman con- 
descended to make a rejoinder, published in 1852, wherein 
he exposed the deceptions practised by his critic, and re- 
affirmed his own declaration. It is interesting to note that in 
this later pamphlet the writer incidentally reveals the effect 
which his sturdy championship of the cause of individual 
freedom had produced upon his mind, and the tendency with 
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which he had already begun to set himself on a new track. 
The whole matter, he wrote, was one which was “better 
kept apart from Parliamentary discussion.” It had no con- 
nection whatever with any peculiar idsa or separate object 
or interest of England, but “appertained to the sphere of 
humanity at large, and well deserved the consideration of 
every man who feels a concern for the wellbeing of his race, 
in its bearings on that wellbeing; on the elementary de- 
mands of individual domestic happiness ; on the permanent 
maintenance of public order; on the stability of thrones; 
on the solution of that great problem which, day and night 
in its innumerable forms, must haunt the reflections of every 
statesman both here and elsewhere, how to harmonise the 
old with the new conditions of society, and to mitigate the 
increasing stress of time and change upon what remains of 
this ancient and venerable fabric of the traditional civilisa- 
tion of Europe.” 

Conceal it as he might, for a short time to come, Mr. 
Gladstone was manifestly diverging from the path of his 
earlier ideas and convictions, and was approaching nearer 
and nearer to the ranks of those to whom the “individual 
domestic happiness,” with all that it implies, is of infinitely 
greater concern than any “fabric of traditions,” as such. 
Yet another influence of the same order was exercised on 
Mr. Gladstone’s mind by the translation which he made in 
1851 of Farini’s work on “The Roman State from 1815 to 
1850.” Farini was an ardent Liberal, and an apostle of 
“Young Italy ;” and it was inevitable that his book should 
serve to ripen the fruit of his translator's fertile intellect. 

Of course the English Parliament took cognisance of these 
matters, though Mr. Gladstone himself had not thought it 
necessary to propose a motion or to question the Govern- 
ment on the subject. Sir de Lacy Evans put a question to 
Lord Palmerston in the following form :—“ From a publica- 
tion entitled to the highest consideration, it appears that 
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there are at present above 20,000 persons confined in the 
prisons of Naples for alleged political offences 3 that these 
prisoners have, with extremely few exceptions, been thus 
immured in violation of the existing laws of the country, 
and without the slightest legal trial or public inquiry into 
their respective cases; that they include a late Prime 
Minister and a majority of the late Neapolitan Parliament, 
as well as a large proportion of the most respectable and 
intelligent classes of society ; that these prisoners are chained 
two and two together ; that these chains are never undone, 
day or night, for any purpose whatever ; and that they are 
suffering refinements of cruelty and barbarity unknown in 
any other civilised country. It is, consequently, asked if 
the British Minister at the Court of Naples has been in- 
structed to employ his good offices in the cause of humanity, 
for the diminution of these lamentable severities, and with 
what result ?” 

That is how the matter presented itself to the English 
people at large, and how the duty of the Government was 
conceived. The Government itself was not callous or 
indifferent. Lord Palmerston replied that he had received 
confirmation of the statements in question, “with pain ;” 
but the Cabinet had not thought it right to make any formal 
representations at Naples. He had, however, sent copies of 
Mr. Gladstone’s pamphlet to the English representatives at 
the various Courts of Europe, in the hope that they might 
be led to use their influence in obtaining a remedy for the 
evils in question. It appears that the Neapolitan Govern- 
ment were in no way abashed by this appeal of England to 
the conscience of Europe. Their Minister at the Court of 
St. James’s shortly afterwards sent the official rejoinder to 
Lord Palmerston, requesting him to forward it to the same 
quarters to which he had sent Mr. Gladstone’s pamphlet. 
But Lord Palmerston was just the man for a situation of 
this kind. He told the Neapolitan Minister that he “must 
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decline being accessory to the circulation of a pamphlet 
which, in his opinion, did no credit to its writer, or to the 
Government which he defended, or to the political party of 
which he professed to be the champion.” And at the same 
time he regretted that the Government of King Ferdinand 
had taken no steps to correct the grave abuses which had 
been shown to exist. 

All this had no effect upon Ferdinand and his tools. 
The miseries of Naples endured for several years longer, 
until at length Garibaldi and his heroes struck their famous 
blow for the liberties of the Two Sicilies, and drove the 
wretched King from his throne. Naples was added to the 
Italian Kingdom in 1860, and then it was that the last of 
the prisoners was set free. And it is unquestionable that 
Mr. Gladstone’s exposures had had their natural effect in 
preparing the way for the struggle, and in forming that 
moral opinion of Europe which sanctioned and rejoiced over 
the exploits of Garibaldi. 

The performance of this sacred duty must always be 
remembered as one of the grandest acts in the life of Mr. 
Gladstone. It is not without significance that it should 
have taken place at the turning-point in his career, and 
when he was about to consecrate his energies to a future of 
social and political reform. 


CHAPTER X- 


THE Cnance or Parry. 


Ws we have already seen, Lord Derby invited Mr. 

+) Gladstone to occupy a post in the Ministry which 

he formed on the resignation of Lord John Rus- 

sell, and the invitation was declined. During the short 

course of this administration the subject of our biography 

finally travelled the distance which separated the Conserva- 
tive from the Liberal party. 

The defeat of the Russell Administration had taken place 
on the 20th of February 1852, when Lord Palmerston, the 
dismissed Foreign Secretary, moved an amendment to the 
Government Militia Bill, providing that the new force should 
be general instead of local in its composition. He was sup- 
ported by 136 votes, against no more than 125 for the 
Government—numbers which sufficiently prove the languid 
-spirit of the House of Commons, and the lukewarmness 
of the Whig party. It was no great matter on which Lord 
Palmerston gained this triumph over his former chief; but 
the peculiar circumstances of their past and present rela- 
tions left the Premier no option but to resign his post. The 
announcement of his resolution, made immediately after the 
division, was received with protracted cheering. Three 
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days later, in the House of Lords, the Marquis of Lans- 
downe announced the resignation of the entire Ministry. 
On the 27th Lord Derby explained the reasons which had 
induced him to accept office ; and it is significant of the 
degree to which public opinion had been excited by the con- 
duct of Prince Louis Napoleon in restoring the French Km- 
pire that the new English Premier defined his policy to be 
the maintenance of peace, and warned the country against a 
“panic of invasion.” He admitted that he was in a 
minority in the Lower House; and yet, although he saw 
that he would have to appeal to the constituencies, he ven- 
tured to refer with approval to taxation imposed in the 
United States on foreign articles entering into competition 
with home produce. He declared this plan to be worthy of 
consideration ; and no doubt by this reference, made within 
six years of the abolition of the Corn Laws, he greatly pre- 
judiced his chance of obtaining a vote in his favour. The 
Earl of Aberdeen correspondingly strengthened his position, 
at once aflirming his adherence to the principles of free 
trade. 

Lord Derby’s Administration was composed as follows :— 


First Lord of the Treasury, . : Earl of Derby. 
Lord President of the Council, . Earl of Lonsdale. 
Lord Chancellor, . ; : ‘ Lord St. Leonards. 
Lord Privy Seal, . : : : Marquis of Salisbury. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, : Benjamin Disraeli. 
Home Secretary, . 4 ; ; 8. H. Walpole. 
Foreign ,, ‘ : : : Earl of Malmesbury. 
Colonial _,, : 3 . : Sir J. S. Pakington. 
First Lord of the Admiralty, . Duke of Northumberland. 
President, Board of Control, : J. C. Herries. 

3 Board of Trade, ‘ J. W. Henley. 


Commissioner of Woods and Forests, Lord John Manners. 


This Administration retained office until the end of June, 
the Premier having declared that “no challenge, no mortifica- 
tion,” should induce him to appeal to the country before he 
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thought it necessary. At the same time he declared that 
“the next election must finally decide, at once and for ever, 
the great question of our commercial policy.” This expres- 
sion of opinion was in answer to a question of Lord 
Beaumont, who had asked whether the Government intended 
to reimpose a duty on corn, and had complained of the in- 
convenience arising from a doubt on the subject entertained 
by the country. A few days before, Earl Fitzwilliam had 
declared that further reforms, such as Lord John Russell 
had contemplated, would be dangerous. “Many persons,” 
said the Earl, “ would rather live under a mild despotism than 
under a Government where they were continually discussing 
popular rights.” Such was the spirit of our prominent legis- 
lators in those days. Free trade in jeopardy: reform of 
the franchise looked on with supercilious contempt; and 
foreign politics gradually merging into an acquiescence in 
the intrigues of a Napoleon. 

The commercial policy of the Government was the 
subject of much discussion in the country, and even of 
petitions to Parliament. The Duke of Newcastle presented 
a petition from Manchester, and took the opportunity of 
saying that he could give no support to the Government 
until they renounced all intention of reimposing a corn 
duty. Nothing of primary importance took place during 
this session, and Mr. Gladstone was comparatively uncon- 
cerned in its discussions. He had indeed introduced a 
measure of his own, the Colonial Bishoprics Bill, which 
sought to place the Established Church in the Colonies in 
the same position, so far as its government was concerned, 
in which the dissenting Churches stood ; to extend to them 
the right of self-government and the power of electing 
synods. Sir John Pakington opposed the Bill on the part 
of the Government, declaring that it was invidious, and that 
it would enable the colonists to dispense with the oath of 
supremacy. Mr. Gladstone complained that he had been 
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grossly misrepresented ; but he agreed to the shelving of his 
measure by the adoption of the order of the day. A few 
weeks afterwards he obtained leave to bring in another 
Bill; but the dissolution of Parliament on the lst of July 
prevented him from carrying it further. 

The new Parliament was opened by the Queen in person 
on the 11th of November; and Her Majesty began her 
speech by expressing her deep sorrow for the death of the 
Duke of Wellington, which had happened in the recess. 
After congratulating the country on the beneficial results of 
free trade in general, the Queen continued :—“If Parlia- 
ment should be of opinion that recent legislation, in con- 
tributing with other causes to the happy result, has at the 
same time inflicted unavoidable injury on certain important 
interests, I recommend you dispassionately to consider how 
far it may be practicable to mitigate that injury, and to 
enable the industry of the country to meet successfully that 
unrestricted competition to which Parliament in its wisdom 
has decided that it should be subjected.” This was insidious 
and inconsequential; and there were some who did not 
scruple to call it truculent, in praising and seeking to under- 
mine free trade principles at the same moment. Symptoms 
of opposition to the Government on this and other accounts 
were at once manifested ; and indeed it was perceived from 
the first that Lord Derby’s want of success in his appeal to 
the country gave him no chance of a long continuance in 
office. On the 23d of November Mr. Villiers moved to the 
effect that the improved condition of the country was the 
result of the free trade measures of 1846; that the repeal 
of the Corn Laws was “a wise, just, and benevolent 
measure ;” and that the maintenance and extension of the 
free trade policy was most conducive to the good of the 
nation. In opposing this motion the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Mr. Disraeli, in what he has since stigmatised 
as “musty phrases,” whilst he admitted that the vote of the 
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nation implied that “unrestricted competition was to be in 
future the principle of our commercial legislation,” described 
Mr. Villiers’s motion as unprecedented, impolitic, unwise, 
and unjust, and appealed to the House “not to become the 
tools and victims of an exhausted faction and obsolete 
politics.” The difficulty was got over by the adoption of an 
amendment by Lord Palmerston, which acknowledged the 
good effects of free trade, resolved to maintain the principle 
of unrestricted competition, and affirmed that the House 
would consider any measures of the Government consistent 
with these principles. After an adjourned debate, in 
which Mr. Gladstone warmly supported the free trade 
doctrine, the amendment was carried by a large majority— 
‘though Mr. Villiers first secured 256 votes for his original 
motion. 

The main interest, however, of this session—which was 
literally a winter session, since it extended from November 
11, 1852, until December 31, simply adjourning over Christ- 
mas Day—was connected with the Budget introduced by Mr. 
Disraeli. The chief points in this Budget consisted of pro- 
posals to relieve the shipping trade, to repeal half the malt 
tax, and half the hop duty, to reduce the tea duty, to extend 
the income-tax in various directions, and to levy the house 
duty down to a ten pound rent, doubling the existing 
duty of sixpence in the pound on shops and ninepence 
on dwelling-houses. These proposals were by no means 
favourably received in the first instance; and the objec- 
tions to them, especially to the onerous house duty, 
increased from day to day. So marked was the dis- 
approval in certain quarters that Mr. Disraeli endeavoured 
to minimise the bad effect produced by stating that the 
Government was not pledged to stand or fall on the result 
of any single vote. 

The debate on the Budget was repeated on several 
occasions. Mr. Disraeli declared the principle of his finan- 
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cial scheme to be that the area of direct taxation should 
be increased; and on this principle he was vigorously 
opposed by Mr. Cobden, Mr. Lowe, Mr. F. Peel, Mr. Bernal 
Osborne, Mr. Hume, Sir James Graham, Sir Alexander 
Cockburn, and Mr. Gladstone. Before glancing at the 
speech of the latter, which was largely instrumental in 
causing the defeat of the Government, it will be interesting 
to remark on certain contributory causes which had tended 
to make Mr. Disraeli’s leadership of the Lower House 
peculiarly unfortunate. 

In the debate on Mr. Viiliers’s motion, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had seen fit to asperse the character of Sir 
Robert Peel, and to reflect injuriously on the conduct of his 
Administration. He also declared, amidst loud cries of 
dissent from the Opposition, that “not a single attempt had 
been made in the House of Commons to abrogate the 
measure of 1846.” With regard to this assertion, Mr. Bernal 
Osborne confessed himself astounded “that the Chancellor, 
in a November session of 1852, and with a face which he 
never saw equalled in a theatre, dared to tell the House that 
he had never attempted to reverse the policy of free trade |” 
Mr. Sidney Herbert was yet more severe in stigmatising 
Mr. Disraeli’s attack on Sir Robert Peel. “The memory of 
Sir Robert Peel,” he said, in a memorable peroration, 
“requires no vindication. His memory is embalmed in the 
grateful recollection of the people of this country ; and I 
say, if ever retribution is wanted—for it is not words that 
humiliate, but deeds—if a man wants to see humiliation, 
which God knows is always a painful sight, he need but look 
there /” And the speaker extended his finger towards the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

In his concluding speech on the Budget, Mr. Disraeli 
again gave play to his pointed invective. He attacked Sir 
James Graham amongst others; and this time it was Mr. 
Gladstone who administered the rebuke. He told the 
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Chancellor that he was not entitled to charge with insolence 
men of high position and character. ‘I must tell the right 
honourable gentleman,” he continued, amidst the cheers of 
the House, “that he is not entitled to say to my right hon. 
friend, the member for Carlisle, that he regards but does 
not respect him. And I must tell him that whatever else 
he has learnt—and he has learnt much—he has not learnt 
to keep within those limits of discretion, of moderation, and 
of forbearance, that ought to restrain the conduct and lan- 
guage of every member in this House, the disregard of 
which, while it is an offence in the meanest amongst us, is 
an offence of tenfold weight when committed by the leader 
of the House of Commons.” 

On the financial proposals of the Government Mr. Glad- 
stone was severe and convincing. He described the whole 
scheme as unsound and delusive, and condemned the principle 
of increased direct taxation as a means of indiscriminate 
reductions. He urged the House most strongly to reject 
Mr. Disraeli’s Budget ; and it has been admitted by more 
than one of his hearers on this occasion that his exposure of 
the unsound policy of the Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
crushing and irresistible. The division on the first resolu- 
tion, which took place on the 15th of December, showed 
286 votes for the Government, and 305 against, leaving 
them in a minority of 19. The result was that Lord Derby 
resigned ; and thus his short Administration came to an 
end. 

In the next Administration Mr. Gladstone succeeded to 
the post vacated by Mr. Disraeli, though not yet as leader of 
the House of Commons—for Lord John Russell was still 
without a peerage. But the contrast between the young 
Liberal who had begun life as a Tory, and the young Tory 
who had first courted success as a Radical, was from this 
time forward a notable and conspicuous fact in Parliamentary 
life. The rivalry between the two statesmen, which must 
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always be present in the mind of anyone who studies the 
career of either, had become eager, not to say bitter; and 
the acceptance by Mr. Gladstone of office under Lord 
Aberdeen may be taken as definitely fixing the period of 
his accession to the ranks of Liberalism. 


CHARA) Rexale 
Mr. GLapsTone’s First Bupcer. 


Cs 
apt was on the 27th of December that Lord Aberdeen 
informed the House of Lords that he had undertaken 
to form a Cabinet; and on the same day the list of 
his Administration was made public. It was as follows :— 


First Lord of the Treasury, . 
President of the Council, 
Lord Chancellor, . ; 
Lord Privy Seal, 

Chancellor of the Eaeheaner 
Home Secretary, . . 5 
Foreign ,, . 

Colonial 9 

First Lord of the ates 
President, Board of Control, 
Secretary of State for War, 


Commissioner of Parks and Public 


Buildings, 
(Without Office) . : . 


2? 9? 


Earl of Aberdeen. 
Earl Granville. 
Lord Cranworth. 
Duke of Argyll. 
W. E. Gladstone. 
Lord Palmerston. 
Earl of Clarendon. 
Duke of Newcastle. 
Sir James Graham. 
Sir Charles Wood. 
Sidney Herbert. 


Sir W. Molesworth. 


Marquis of Lansdowne. 
Lord John Russell. 


In this Administration, outside the Cabinet, Mr. Lowe was 
Secretary to the Board of Control, Mr. Villiers Paymaster- 
General, Mr. Bernal Osborne Secretary to the Admiralty, 
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Lord Elcho one of the Commissioners of the Treasury, Mr. 
Cardwell President of the Board of Trade, and Lord Stanley 
of Alderley Vice-President of the same Board. 
As a consequence of his acceptance of office, it became 
necessary for Mr. Gladstone to seek re-election at Oxford, 
and his seat was challenged by Mr. Dudley Perceval, who 
was brought forward by the Tories, and received the support 
of some former friends of the new Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. Mr. Gladstone had forfeited the confidence of 
more than a few of his previous supporters by his liberalism 
on ecclesiastical questions, as well as by his taking office in 
a Cabinet which included pronounced Liberals like Lord 
John Russell and others of his colleagues. Mr. Perceval, 
though he had taken a first-class at the University, and 
though his father, Mr. Spencer Perceval, was an eminent 
statesman, could not be regarded as a very strong candidate ; 
but the contrast was marked by some bitterness on both 
sides. In a letter to the chairman of his election committee 
(for it was not the custom at Oxford for the candidates to 
address the electors personally) Mr. Gladstone dwelt princi- 
pally upon ecclesiastical matters, assuring his friend that if 
he had not felt a conviction that the interests of the Church, 
whether in the way of legislation or in regard to the appoint- 
ments which might be made by Ministers, would be “at 
least as safe in the hands of Lord Aberdeen as in those of 
Lord Derby,” he would not have accepted office under the 
former. ‘The polling extended over fifteen days, and in the 
end the numbers were found to be :— 


For Gladstone . fn « G 1022 
For Perceval . ‘ e < 898 


—thus leaving the former member for the University by a 
majority of 124. 

The new Administration met Parliament on the 10th of 
February 1853. As a Coalition Ministry it secured a fair 
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working majority in the Lower House; and it was not so 
ambitious in the way of legislation as to give its critics and 
opponents a chance of attacking it with success, On the 
first day in the session Lord Aberdeen informed the House 
of Lords that the measures of his Government would be 
both Liberal and Conservative; and he took every oppor- 
tunity of impressing upon the public that both the great 
parties in the State were represented in his Cabinet. This 
fact was clearly recognised on all hands, so that the Liberal 
tendencies of Mr. Gladstone and one or two of his friends 
attracted less remark than they might have done under 
other circumstances. 

A measure was adopted before the end of February which 
had some points in common with the steps taken by the 
Parliament of 1880; and the large-minded part played by 
Mr. Gladstone on this occasion served still further to 
alienate the most bigoted of his Oxford supporters. Lord 
John Russell moved that the whole House should resolve 
itself into a committee to consider the disabilities affecting 
the Jews. This action was called for by the election of 
Baron L. N. de Rothschild as a colleague with Lord John 
Russell in the representation of the City. The motion was 
warmly resisted, as one tending to destroy the Christian 
character of the House—amongst others by Sir Robert 
Peel, the son of the great statesman. It was, however, 
carried by a majority of twenty-nine, and the House then 
agreed to a formal resolution in the sense of Lord John 
Russell’s motion. 

Several debates on foreign policy were raised in this 
session by Mr. Disraeli, who seems to have been particularly 
annoyed by a speech in the recess delivered by Sir Charles 
Wood at Halifax, in which the latter had spoken with some 
asperity of the French coup @état. Many Englishmen had 
felt great indignation at the conduct of Prince Napoleon, 
who, after swearing allegiance to the Republic, and assum- 
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ing a position as its president, calmly plotted to over- 
throw it; and Sir Charles Wood had given expression to 
this feeling. Mr. Disraeli thought that friendly and even 
respectful language ought to be employed, especially by a 
Cabinet Minister, in speaking of the Emperor of a neigh- 
bouring country ; but he did not carry the House with him. 
The attitude of Mr. Cobden in this matter is noticeable, 
particularly in view of the part which he subsequently took 
in negotiating a favourable commercial treaty with the 
French Government. He appealed to the Government to 
take measures for a reduction of armaments, and pointed 
out the illogical character of their action in professing sen- 
timents of friendship with France, whilst at the same time 
they continued to spend money as though they anticipated 
a war with her. It was left for the French Emperor 
himself to show us how the military preparations of both 
countries might be turned to account in prosecuting a 
common object. 

A few days later Mr. Gladstone had to speak on behalf 
of the Government in opposing a motion of Mr. Joseph 
Hume, who moved the abolition of duties on foreign manu- 
factured articles, and agricultural produce generally. This 
was supported by Mr. Disraeli “as a measure of justice to 
the cultivators of the soil;” but the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, whilst approving Mr. Hume’s principle, as in 
accordance with past free trade legislation, was compelled to 
oppose the motion as untimely, and because it would neces- 
sitate a rearrangement of our financial system. ‘There can 
be little doubt, however, that the object would have been 
more fully attained within the next few years but for the 
Crimean War and the Indian Mutiny, which proved in- 
superable obstacles to economical reform. And the same 
causes delayed the further Parliamentary reform which had 
been foreshadowed in the Ministerial programme. 

On the 18th of April, after the Easter recess, Mr. Gladstone 
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introduced his first Budget; and his scheme was of such a 
kind that it must always retain a special interest for 
Englishmen—partly because it was the earliest essay in 
finance of the greatest financier of the age, and partly be- 
cause the balance of the year’s income and expenditure was 
coupled with a plan for the reduction of the National Debt. 
With regard to the latter question, Mr. Gladstone proposed 
to liquidate the South Sea Annuities, and various minor 
stocks, amounting in all to nine millions and a half; to 
issue transferable Exchequer Bonds, to an aggregate of thirty 
millions, bearing interest at 2% and 23 per cent., and ter- 
minable in 1894 ; and lastly, to commute the three per cent. 
consols into an irredeemable 24 per cent. stock—this last 
transaction covering an amount of about five hundred mil. 
lions sterling. The resolutions embodying these plans were 
carried by the House. 

The Budget proper showed an expenditure of £50,782,000, 
and the surplus with which Mr. Gladstone had to deal was 
£2,460,000. He estimated the expenditure of the coming year 
at more than £52,000,000—the increase being mainly due 
to the expenditure on national defences entered into by the 
previous Government, which Lord Aberdeen’s Cabinet had 
undertaken to continue. The revenue of 1853-4 was esti- 
mated at less than £60,000,000, so that the prospective 
surplus was a little over £800,000. Under these circum- 
stances Mr. Gladstone proposed to slightly extend the scope 
of the income-tax, to extend the legacy duty to real, as well 
as personal property, to increase the duty on Irish and Scotch 
whisky, with one or two minor changes, which would leave 
him with a total surplus of more than £3,000,000. He 
then suggested several reductions—on soap, life assurance, 
stamps, receipts, advertisements, tea, and a considerable 
number of articles in the Customs list; and he further 
remitted the interest on the outstanding Irish famine loans. 
These remissions were extremely popular, and it is manifest 
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over how large an area of the population they were cal- 
culated to be beneficially felt. 

The substance of these financial measures was excellent, 
and they filled every one, of both political parties, with 
admiration and satisfaction. They had the effect, amongst 
other things, of gratifying the Radical section of the House 
of Commons, amongst whom there were at that time a num- 
ber of eager economical reformers, such as Bright, Cobden, 
and Hume. They gave their hearty support to the Govern- 
ment, and thus there was a large majority of the House in 
favour of the resolutions based on Mr. Gladstone’s proposals, 
which were carried in full. It may be mentioned, as a proof 
of the soundness of his calculations, that the revenue of the 
country at once assumed a noteworthy elasticity, and that at 
the beginning of the year 1854, before the outbreak of the 
Crimean War, the National Debt had already been reduced 
by eleven millions and a half sterling. The contrast between 
such finance as this and the finance of the Chancellors who 
had gone before was very great, and it was universally 
recognised that Mr. Gladstone was thenceforth to be 
regarded as the highest financial authority of the age. 

But the triumph of the Chancellor’s first Budget was not 
due altogether to its substance. His eloquence, facility of 
treatment, and thorough mastery of every branch of his 
subject, were so conspicuous, that a speech of five hours in 
iength, crammed with figures and calculations, was listened 
to with rapt attention, as though it had been on the most 
interesting topic. Statistics were no longer dry when he was 
dealing with them, and estimates had a charm for many who 
had been wont to escape from them as an infliction, One 
who was present in the House on this occasion tells us that 
“the cheering when the right hon. gentleman‘sat down was 
one of the most enthusiastic and prolonged character, and 
his friends and colleagues hastened to tender him their 
warm congratulations upon the distinguished success he had 
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achieved in his first Budget.” This speech was of such an 
exceptional character, it did so much to establish the orator’s 
reputation, and it conveys so much of the peculiar flavour of 
his eloquence, that the reader will not be sorry to have its 
conclusion transferred to these pages :— 


“ We stand,” said Mr. Gladstone, ‘on the principle that the income- 
tax ought to be marked as a temporary measure; that the public 
feeling that relief should be given to intelligence and skill, as compared 
with property, ought to be met, and may be met; that the income-tax 
in its operation ought to be mitigated by every rational means, com- 
patible with its integrity, and, above all, that it should be associated in 
the last term of its existence, as it was in the first, with those remissions 
of indirect taxation which have so greatly redounded to the profit of the 
country, and have set so admirable an example—an example that has 
already in some quarters proved contagious to other nations of the earth. 
These are the principles on which we stand, and the figures. I have 
shown you that if you grant us the taxes which we ask, the moderate 
amount of £2,500,000 in the whole, and much less than that sum for 
the present year, you, or the Parliament which may be in existence 
in 1860, will be in the condition, if you think fit, to part with the 
income-tax. I am almost afraid to look at the clock, shamefully 
reminding me, as it must, how long I have trespassed on the time of 
the House. All I can say in apology is, that I have endeavoured to 
keep closely to the topics which I had before me— 


‘Immensum spatiis confecimus aequor, 
Et jam tempus equfim fumantia solvere collo.’ 


These are the proposals of the Government. They may be approved, 
or they may be condemned; but I have this full confidence, that it wili 
be admitted that we have not sought to evade the difficulties of the posi- 
tion; that we have not concealed those difficulties either from ourselves 
or from others; that we have not attempted to counteract them by 
narrow or flimsy expedients; that we have prepared plans which, if 
you will adopt them, will go some way to close up many vexed financial 
questions, which, if not now settled, may be attended with public incon- 
yenience, and even with public danger, in future years, and under less 
favourable circumstances; that we have endeavoured, in the plans we 
have now submitted to you, to make the path of our successors in future 
years not more arduous, but more easy ; and I may be permitted to add 
that, while we have sought to do justice to the great labour community 
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of England, by furthering their relief from indirect taxation, we have not 
been guided by any desire to put one class against another. We have 
felt we should best maintain our own honour, that we should best meet 
the views of Parliament, and best promote the interests of the country, 
by declining to draw any invidious distinction between class and class, 
by adopting it to ourselves as a sacred aim to diffuse and distribute the 
burdens with equal and impartial hand ; and we have the consolation 
of believing that, by proposals such as these, we contribute, as far as in 
us lies, not only to develop the material interests of the country, but 
to knit the various parts of this great nation yet more closely than ever 
to that throne and to those institutions under which it is our happiness 
to live.” 


The whole group of the Government financial measures 
were passod by substantial majorities, though not without 
some determined opposition. Sir Fitzroy Kelly, subse- 
quently Chief Baron of the Exchequer, took strong objection 
to the South Sea Annuities conversion, and challenged more 
than one division, but on each occasion Mr. Gladstone 
secured a majority of nearly one hundred. Sir E. Bulwer 
Lytton, afterwards Lord Lytton, had no better success with 
his amendment to the income-tax resolution. No other 
measures of primary importance were brought forward 
during this session ; or at all events none which need detain 
us from pursuing our special subject. The complications 
which finally led this country into the Crimean War were 
already thickening from day to day, and this unhappy 
conflict interfered even with the plans of domestic reform 
which Lord Aberdeen’s Cabinet had intended to carry out. 
As Lord John Russell has assured us in his volume of 
“Recollections and Suggestions,” if the war had been 
averted, “the Reform Act of 1854, to which Sir James 
Graham had most willingly, and Lord Palmerston most 
reluctantly, assented, would in all probability have passed 
through Parliament recommended by Lord Aberdeen and 
his Cabinet. The franchise would have been given to £5 
householders ; several boroughs which now return members 
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would have been disfranchised, The gang who many years 
later skulked in the Cave of Adullam would never have 
existed, and the Reform Act would have been completed 
by its original promoters.” 

It would take long to record all that the nation lost by 
the Crimean War ; and the detail would be scarcely in place 
in the present volume. But it is necessary that we should 
enter with some degree of particularity into the origin and 
course of the war itself, inasmuch as so large a part of Mr, 
Gladstone’s career has hinged upon the relations between 
England and Turkey, and between England and Russia, 


CHAPTER XIL 


THE CRIMEAN WAR. 


even before the year 1853, but it was not until the 

3d of May in that year that Prince Menschikoff, the 
Russian Ambassador in Constantinople, presented the ulti- 
matum of his Government to the Government of Turkey. 
This ultimatum demanded for the Czar, what in fact belonged 
to him by existing treaties, the protectorate of the Greek 
Christians in European Turkey ; it claimed an admission of 
the irremovability of the Greek Patriarch of Constantinople, 
and of the provincial bishops of his church; and it further 
demanded that cases of complaint as to the conduct of these 
bishops should be referred for arbitration to the Ozar. This 
ultimatum being refused, Prince Menschikoff left Constan- 
tinople on the 22d of the same month, and it was manifest 
that an open rupture between the two countries was 
imminent. 

Under these circumstances the English and French 
Governments, which regarded themselves as virtually 
pledged to maintain the independence of Turkey in Europe, 
and which had already rendered their good offices to both 
parties, were thrown into a condition of the utmost anxiety ; 


Roe had come to be on bad terms with the Porte 
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and now, unhappily for England, the new-made French 
Emperor began to exert all the influence which he could 
bring to bear upon our Government, in order to figure 
before Europe as the ally of a sovereign Power, and thus to 
strengthen his prestige at home and abroad. The estimate 
formed of Louis N apoleon’s character and intrigues by the 
chief historian of the Crimean War, Mr. Kinglake, is fami- 
liar to most Englishmen. According to him, the French 
Emperor, both before and after his usurpation, had plotted to 
produce the quarrel between Russia and Turkey for the very 
purpose of creating an Anglo-French alliance, and had forced 
the Sultan into acts and engagements which were certain to 
give offence to Russia. However this may be, England 
was virtually pledged to France before the Russian ultima- 
tum was presented; and Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, our 
Ambassador to the Porte, had adopted an attitude towards 
the representative of the Ozar which reflected the rashness 
and perhaps the light-heartedness of those from whom he 
received his orders. 

In England and in the English Parliament there was at 
this time no settled public opinion in regard to the Russo- 
Turkish quarrel such as could fairly be construed as a demand 
for war. There was indeed what was known as a Peace Party, 
the natural emanation from the Manchester school, which 
did its best, according to its own lights, to avert the outbreak 
of war. <A deputation consisting of some of the leaders of 
this party visited St. Petersburg in the hope that their 
representations to the Czar would have the effect of deter- 
ring him from the idea of going to war with Turkey. It 
has often been said that Nicholas persisted to the last in 
judging all England by the standard of these uncompromising 
advocates of peace, and in believing that the originators of 
the Great Exhibition of 1851 would never dream of going 
to war with him on behalf of Turkey. The evident reluctance 
of Lord Aberdeen to adopt a hostile attitude was another 
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unfortunate circumstance which contributed to produce the 
misunderstanding with Russia at this critical moment. 

On the 4th of June the English and French fleets in the 
Mediterranean were ordered to approach the Dardanelles, 
and they were presently anchored in Besika Bay. A few 
days later the Porte, on the advice of the Western Powers, 
voluntarily confirmed the rights of the Greek subjects of the 
Sultan, and virtually placed the representation of their 
interests in the hands of England—an act which greatly 
exasperated the Ozar. On the 2d of July the Russian 
army took the decisive step of crossing the Pruth, for the 
purpose of occupying Moldavia and Wallachia, which was 
described in a Russian despatch as an ‘“equipoise” to the 
appearance of the fleets in Turkish waters. 

It was on the 8th of July that Lord Palmerston informed 
the House of Commons that England and France were 
agreed in respect of the Eastern Question, that they con- 
tinued to follow the same policy, and that they had the most 
perfect confidence in each other. At the end of the session 
it was announced in the Queen’s Speech “that the Emperor 
of the French had united with Her Majesty in earnest 
endeavours to reconcile differences, the continuance of which 
might involve Europe in war;” and the Queen further 
declared that “acting in concert with her allies, and re- 
lying on the exertions of the Conference then assembled at 
Vienna, Her Majesty had good reason to hope that an 
honourable arrangement would speedily be accomplished.” 

This contradiction in terms was not a little extraordinary ; 
but it was a fact, as Mr. Kinglake points out, that at the 
very time when a Concert of four Great Powers was sup- 
posed to exist, and when a Conference of those Powers was 
actually sitting, the English Government had allowed itself 
to be drawn aside into a separate alliance with France, not 
because the people of either country imperatively desired it, 
but because a self-made Emperor, intriguing to make his 
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position good, had succeeded in gaining the confidence of 
his former friends and hosts. At the same time it must be 
confessed that the English and French nations were not 
difficult to persuade into the war which had been resolved 
upon. As we have already seen, a large number of English- 
men were affected by a spirit of overweening pride in’ the 
strength and dignity of their country—a pride which had 
been flattered by the foreign policy of Lord Palmerston ; 
and it was only in accordance with this spirit, against which 
Mr. Gladstone had so eloquently warned them, that they 
should now easily accept the quarrel which had been picked 
for them. But there is no reason to suppose that more than 
one or two members of the Cabinet at any time looked for- 
ward to war with equanimity ; and certainly Mr. Gladstone 
did not. 

The Russian army had occupied Moldavia and Wallachia 
(the present Roumania) for just three months, when at 
length, on the 4th of October, the Turks suddenly cut the 
knot of the negotiations, which had in the meantime been 
proceeding, by a declaration of war. Lord Russell has told 
us, in the book above mentioned, that his colleague, the 
Earl of Aberdeen, earnestly wished to preserve peace between 
Russia and Turkey. “TI,” adds Lord Russell, “had pointed 
out a way in which this might be done. The Austrian 
Government had framed a note of conciliation, which the 
Emperor of Russia had accepted as a settlement of all diffi- 
culties. I proposed to Lord Clarendon that the Turkish 
Government should be told that if they would accept this 
note we could arrange a peace, but that if Turkey altered 
the note we could not befriend her any further. Lord 
Aberdeen, although he saw very clearly that by this means 
peace would be ensured, declined to use his authority to 
enforce the condition. Lord Clarendon recommended the 
Austrian note, but not in such a manner as to oblige Turkey 
to accept it.” According to this statement, the English 
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Premier missed a great opportunity by his weakness or 
irresolution; and we have it on the same testimony that 
Lord Palmerston also declined to accept the proposals made 
by Austria on a future occasion in the interests of peace. 

As for Mr. Gladstone, his views were expressed in a 
speech delivered by him at a banquet at Manchester, during 
the inauguration of a statue to Sir Robert Peel. It was on 
the 12th of October, eight days after the Turkish dec!ara- 
tion of war. The country was in a state of great excite- 
ment, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer set out by 
describing Russia as an overbearing Power, which threatened 
the peace of the world. That was the almost universal 
opinion in England, and the people, who had thought that a 
further era of peace and industry was before them, were ex- 
asperated at the disturbance caused, as they thought, by 
nothing else than Muscovite greed. But Mr. Gladstone 
assured his hearers that the Government was doing its best 
to avoid war—a calamity which deprives the nation of 
subsistence, and arrests the operations of industry. To 
attain this result, if possible—still to attain it, if still possible, 
which is even yet their hope—Her Majesty’s Ministers have 
persevered in exercising that self-command and that self- 
restraint which impatience may mistake for indifference, 
feebleness, or cowardice, but which are truly the crowning 
greatness of a great people, and which do not evince the 
want of readiness to vindicate, when the time comes, the 
honour of this country.” At the same time Mr. Gladstone 
used terms, in speaking of the Ottoman Government, which 
show that he was far from sharing the blind resolution to 
support its cause under all hazards which some politicians 
even in those days professed, and which has since developed 
to such a remarkable extent amongst certain classes of 
Englishmen. 

Russia, as already stated, had accepted a note drawn up 
by Austria, which Turkey refused to accept. A new pro- 
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posal was framed by the neutral Ambassadors at Constan- 
tinople, and offered to Russia, in January 1854; and this 
time it was the Ozar who would not consent to the terms of 
the mediation. Hostilities, therefore, at once began. In 
the same month the Russian fleet destroyed the Turkish 
vessels off the southern shore of the Black Sea, at Sinope. 
The English Government still carried on negotiations with 
the Government of the Czar; but they were without re- 
sult; and at the end of March, 1854, England and France 
were at war with Russia. 

Of course all this negotiation, especially during the first 
months of the new year, was accompanied by eager and re- 
peated debates in the House of Commons, in which most of 
the leading politicians of the day took part. The orators of 
the Opposition warmly challenged the policy of the Govern- 
ment, which the Marquis of Clanricarde in the Upper 
House stigmatised as secret, vacillating, and unsuccessful. 
As late as the 14th of February the Premier, defending 
himself and his colleagues against a similar attack, expressed 
a belief that war was still not inevitable, though he declared 
that every preparation was being made for it. In the 
course of a two days’ debate in the Commons several mem- 
bers of the Cabinet spoke; and Mr. Cobden vainly attempted 
to stem the tide of enthusiasm for war, which had by this 
time set in with great vigour. His speech, which might 
have been made by a follower of Mr. Gladstone in 1877, 
was such as was naturally to be looked for from the apostle 
of the Manchester school. He dwelt on the corruption and 
barbarism of Turkey, the tyranny of its Government exer- 
cised on the Christian populations, the strength of the com- 
mercial bonds between England and Russia, and the folly 
of attempting to bolster up a decaying State. 

Mr. Gladstone did not take part in these earlier discus- 
sions on the Eastern Question ; but on the 6th of March it 
‘became his duty to explain the financial condition of the 
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country. He was able to show that the balance of income 
over expenditure was greater by £2,854,000 than he had 
anticipated in his last budget, thus more than justifying his 
calculations ; but these calculations were completely upset by 
the vast expenditure to which the country was being com- 
mitted. He estimated the outgoing of the coming year at 
£56,189,000, as against £51,171,000 forthe preceding twelve 
months; and even this vast increase might be exceeded. 
He refused, however, to relieve himself entirely by means of 
indirect taxation, or by a loan, and asked the House to 
assent to the principle of meeting the year’s charges out of 
the year’s receipts. This he proposed to effect by doubling 
the income-tax, which was eventually agreed to, though not 
without controversy. Mr. Disraeli criticised the policy of 
the Chancellor, and contended that the extraordinary outlay 
should be provided for by a loan. The judgment of Prince 
Albert on these rival policies, conveyed in a letter to the 
Prince’s friend Baron Stockmar, will be familiar to many of 
our readers. ‘The former course,” wrote the Prince Con- 
sort, “is manly, statesmanlike, and honest; the latter is 
convenient, cowardly, and perhaps popular.” 

As the time passed by, the popularity of the Aberdeen 
Administration gradually waned. The Premier was not of 
such forcible character as to impress the country with a 
sense of individual power; and it was known that his per- 
sonal bias had always inclined him rather to Russia than to 
Turkey. His enemies called him the evil genius of the 
Government ; Lord Clanricarde especially loaded him with 
invectives and criticisms ; he was even accused of lukewarm- 
ness in carrying on the war—or rather the preparations for 
war. Signs of demoralisation in the Cabinet were not 
wanting before the end of the session, and they increased as 
the year drew to a close. 

Hostilities were commenced by the allies on the 21st of 
April 1854, in the bombardment of Odess2 by the fleets 
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—the Russian fleet meanwhile confining itself to the har- 
bour of Sebastopol. The armies of England and France, 
under Lord Raglan and Marshal St. Arnaud, were assem- 
bling at Gallipoli and Scutari, and subsequently at Varna ; 
but it was not until the end of September that they reached 
the Crimea. The delay, due amongst other causes to sickness, 
was a long one, and was borne impatiently by the country ; 
but the first exploits of the allied troops, the victory over 
Prince Menschikoff on the banks of the Alma, and the cap- 
ture of Balaklava a few days later, served to allay the 
anxiety which had begun to be very generally felt. The 
attack on Sebastopol was begun on the 17th of October. 
On the 25th the Russians attacked our position at 
Balaklava ; and it was in this engagement that the famous 
charge of the Light Brigade added one of the brightest 
pages to the story of British heroism. Shortly after this 
came the battle of Inkerman, in which 8000 English troops 
repulsed an attack of 45,000 Russians. 

Then—the enemy for a time keeping at a reasonable dis- 
tance from us—troubles of another character befell the 
unfortunate troops in the Crimea. They had lost thousands 
of men by cholera, dysentery, and other forms of sickness ; 
a hurricane had laid the camp in ruins, and, worst of all, 
the mismanagement of the commissariat left them a prey to 
the most terrible sufferings. The grand army which had 
fought the almost overwhelming numbers of the enemy, 
now had to fight day by day against imminent starva- 
tion. It is needless to enter into details of this disgrace- 
ful period, but, in view of the consequences which flowed 
from it at home, we must bear in mind the principal 
outlines of the story. For nearly three months our men 
were practically destitute in a hostile land. Through “a 
black, dreary wilderness of mud” the waggons had to be 
dragged five miles every day from the camp to Balaklava in 
order to procure subsistence for the army. Reinforcements 
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poured in from England, and only added fresh victims. 
Huts, hay, and a hundred other necessaries which had been 
urgently sent for did not arrive. It was barely possible to 
light a fire in the deadly marshes where the English troops 
were huddled together ; and yet they had no warm clothing, 
and even their coffee was served out to them in the un- 
roasted berries. Regiments were reduced below the strength 
of companies. Within fifty days eight thousand sick had 
to be sent home. Great was the indignation and anger 
aroused by the news of this disaster—worse than a san- 
guinary defeat by the enemy—on the public mind in 
England. The mortification of the people at large will not 
be forgotten by many now living, and it is easy to imagine 
the feelings with which men heard that the victors of the 
Alma and Inkerman were dying thus miserably by thou- 
sands at a time. 

The storm of indignation rose very high, and naturally 
broke over the heads of Ministers, as well as of the War 
Office authorities, the Horse Guards, and the Commander- 
in-chief. Parliament met on the 12th of December 1854. 
In the following month Mr. Roebuck moved for a Select 
Committee to examine into the condition of the army in the 
Crimea, in order, as he said, to inquire the reason why, out 
of an army of 54,000 men sent from England, only 14,000 
were now fit for duty, and why these were left without 
shelter, food, clothes, or ammunition. Mr. Sidney Herbert 
defended the Government and the Administrative depart- 
ments, and urged that the committee which was asked for 
would be embarrassing to the public service. Sir George 
Grey contended that the motion was equivalent to a vote of 
censure ; and the discussion was rendered all the more 
bitter by the fact of Lord John Russell’s retirement from 
the Cabinet on the previous day. So many members were 
anxious to speak that the debate had to be adjourned, and 
it was on the 29th of February that Mr. Gladstone rose to 
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defend his colleagues and himself from the criticism which . 
had been heaped upon them. He argued that the condition 
of the army was not so bad as was supposed ; that there 
were 30,000 men fit for service; that the Government ‘had 
not “starved the war;” and that the motion for a com- 
mittee was an unconstitutional one, 

But these pleas were unavailing. Nothing could stand 
against the indignation of the country and the House, and 
Mr. Roebuck’s motion was carried by the enormous ma- 
jority of 305 against 148. Asa necessary consequence the 
Ministry resigned. Lord Derby, invited to form a Cabinet, 
declined the responsibility ; and then Her Majesty called 
upon Lord Palmerston to undertake the task. 

The new Administration was composed as follows :— 


First Lord of the Treasury, - Lord Palmerston. 
Lord President of the Council, . Earl Granville. 


Lord Chancellor, ‘ P . Lord Cranworth. 

Lord Privy Seal, , : - Duke of Argyll. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, . W. E. Gladstone, 
Home Secretary, 5 : - Sir George Grey. 
Foreign ,, , : « Earl of Clarendon. 
War se : ; - Lord Panmure. 
Colonial ,, . ; » Sidney Herbert. 

First Lord of the Admiralty, . Sir James Graham. 
President, Board of Control, . Sir Charles Wood. 
Commissioner of Works, . . Sir William Molesworth, 
Chancellor of the Duchy, . . Earl of Harrowby. 
(Without Office) f ; » Marquis of Lansdowne. 


It was Lord John Russell’s secession—ostensibly on the 
ground that he did not see how Mr. Roebuck’s motion could 
be resisted—which broke up the Aberdeen Administration ; 
but the remaining members of the Cabinet had at one time 
resolved to hold together without him. The virtual vote 
of censure, however, made this impossible. Lord Aberdeen 
was not loth to give up the cares of office, and the Duke of 
Newcastle had already offered to be the pour of the 
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Ministry. These, therefore, definitively retired. Lord Derby 
had attempted to secure the co-operation of the Peelites in 
what would have been another coalition, but they declined 
his invitations ; and the Earl is said to have told the Queen 
that the offer by Lord Palmerston of an independent support 
reminded him of the definition of an independent M.P., as 
“one who could not be depended upon.” The Queen invited 
Lord John Russell to form a Cabinet, before calling on Lord 
Palmerston; but Lord Clarendon declined to serve under 
the man who had brought about the overthrow of his late 
' colleagues. It may be mentioned that Lord John Russell, 
at a later period of his life, acknowledged that he had 
not acted wisely in quitting the Aberdeen Ministry when 
he did. 

The battle was immediately renewed in the House of 
Commons. Lord Palmerston asked Parliament not to insist 
on the Select Committee ; but it was patent to everybody 
that the country was bent on having a strict inquiry. Lord 
Panmure (Mr. Fox Maule) set about his duties with great 
energy, and reforms of administration were promised and 
even originated; but the House would not be satisfied. 
Mr. Layard gave expression to this feeling in a bitter speech 
on the 19th of February ; when Lord Palmerston told him 
that it would be an excellent thing if he and his proposed 
Committee could be sent out to the Crimea for the remainder 
of the session. Three days later, Mr. Roebuck having in 
the meantime given notice of his intention to insist on his 
motion for a Committee, Mr. Gladstone, Sir James Graham, 
and Mr. Sidney Herbert resigned their posts in the Admin- 
istration, on the ground of their invincible repugnance to 
the form of inquiry desired by the House. 

The Ministry was then modified by the appointment of 
sa saaree ee Lewis as Chancellor of the Exchequer, 

ussell as Colonial Secretary, and Sir Charles 
Wood as First Lord of the Admiralty. A Bill was intro- 
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duced to enable a third Secretary of State to sit in the 
House of Commons; and thus Lord Panmure was the first 
War Secretary in the present sense of the term. 

Meanwhile the siege of Sebastopol proceeded with varying 
success, It is needless to pursue the details of the Crimean 
War with any degree of minuteness, more especially as Mr. 
Gladstone was no longer responsible for its conduct. On 
the 8th of September the Malakoff tower was taken, and in 
the night following the Russians began to evacuate the 
town. The struggle was continued for some time later ; but 
with the end of the siege, and the defeat of the Russians 
before Kars, it was virtually at an end in the month above 
named. ‘The attitude of Mr. Gladstone’s mind in regard to 
this war—and indeed to war in general—may be gathered 
from some expressions employed by him in the course of a 
debate raised by Mr. Disraeli on the 24th of May, on what 
was practically a motion of censure on the Government. 
Mr. Gladstone delivered an eloquent and very remarkable 
speech on this occasion, in defence of the policy which had 
sent out the expedition of 1854. It could not, he said, have 
been unsuccessful, for whilst in August Russia had refused 
to accept the terms offered to her, she accepted them in 
December as a basis of negotiations :— 

‘Looking at the question at issue as one only of terms, how did it 
stand? Russia had agreed to the first and second points, and part of 
the third point. The fourth would be agreed to at any time. The 
only matter to be settled now was as to the limitation of the power of 
Russia in the Black Sea. When a member of the late Government, he 
was in favour of limiting the power of Russia in the Black Sea, but he 
now thought that such a proposition implied a great indignity upon 
Russia. He was of opinion that the Russian proposal to give to 
Turkey the power of opening and shutting the Straits was calculated to 
bring about a settlement. As regarded the position of Russia now, he 
challenged any person to show him a case in the whole history of the 
world in which the political objects of war had been more completely 
gained without the prostration of the adverse party. He felt that he 
would be incurring a fearful responsibility if he did not raise his voice 
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to beseech the House to pause before they persevered in a war so 
bloody and so decimating, while there was a chance of returning to the 
condition of a happy and an honourable peace. If we now fought merely 
for military success, ‘let the House look at this sentiment with the 
eye of reason, and it would appear immoral, inhuman, and unchristian. 
If the war were continued in order to obtain military glory, we should 
tempt the justice of Him in whose hands was the fate of armies, to 
launch upon us His wrath.’”* 


This is a particularly interesting passage in view of the 
new phase of the Eastern question which has since been 
opened up, and of the firm stand which the speaker success- 
fully made against the policy of Lord Beaconsfield in 1877, 
when a fresh war with Russia seemed at one time to be 
almost inevitable. It required great moral courage thus to 
depreciate mere military glory at the height of the war 
fever which had taken possession of the country ; and we 
cannot be surprised that the speech brought down ridicule 
and condemnation in many quarters. Prince Albert went 
so far as to write to Lord Aberdeen, expressing his opinion 
that such declarations must not only weaken us abroad in 
public estimation, but also render the attainment of peace 
more difficult by lending a false courage to the enemy. 

Lord John Russell resigned the Colonial Secretaryship in 
July, on account of a motion threatened by Sir E. Bulwer 
Lytton, blaming the Government for the failure of the 
Vienna Conference, at which Lord John had been our pleni- 
potentiary. He had recommended the acceptance of certain 
terms of peace proposed by Austria, which it was believed 
that Russia would have accepted. This was interpreted by 
the Opposition as a sign of weakness; but Mr. Gladstone, 
though he was by no means at one with Lord John Russell 
in his general view of the war, declared that he blamed the 
Government not for seeming to take the proposals into con- 
sideration, but rather for not giving them the attention 





* See Mr. Barnett Smith’s Life of the Rt. Hon. W. HE. Gladstone, 
vol, i, p. 321. 
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which their gravity demanded, and for abruptly closing the 
hope of an honourable peace. There were many more de- 
bates on the war throughout the session. Up to the middle of 
August Mr. Gladstone reiterated his desire for peace, and 
his regret that the Austrian proposals had been declined ; 
and in the autumn recess he made a speech at Hawarden 
justifying the course which he had taken. 

Mr. Barnett Smith has reproduced in his Life of Mr. 
Gladstone a parody on one of Sir Walter Scott’s poems, 
which was current about the end of this session, and which 
may be quoted as an instance of the satire freely levelled at 
the Government on account of its many personal modifica- 
tions— 

‘* Where’s Herbert kind, and Aberdeen, 
Where’s fluent Gladstone to be seen, 


Where’s Graham now, that dangerous foe, 
And where’s the Bedford Plenipo.?” 


The Treaty of Peace was signed at Paris in March 1856, 
when the Governments of England, France, and Austria 
gave a sort of conditional guarantee to the Turkish Govern- 
ment, though demanding the reform of its administration, 
and bound Russia not to maintain a fleet in the Black Sea. 
The main discussion amongst English statesmen during the 
continuance of the war had turned upon the length to which 
it was wise to go in checking, or repressing, or binding 
Russia—for all these terms were used. The question was 
solved in what is known as the Black Sea clause of the 
treaty, which remained in operation until the year 1870, 
when Russia took advantage of the Franco-German war to 
repudiate it. The part of the treaty which was most 
favourable to Turkey was much criticised at the time, and 
Mr. Gladstone in particular estimated it from the beginning 
at its true value. The treaty was laid on the table of the 
House of Commons on the 28th of April, and a few days 
later an address to the Queen was moved by Mr. Denison, 
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expressing the satisfaction of Parliament. A long debate 
followed, in the course of which Mr. Gladstone made 
another defence of the course pursued by the Peelites. He 
then pointed out that we had pledged ourselves to the main- 
tenance of a Mahomedan Power in Europe, and added :— 


‘“TfI thought this treaty was an instrument which bound this 
country and our posterity to the maintenance of a set of institutions in 
Turkey which you are endeavouring to reform, if you can, but with 
respect to which endeavour few can be sanguine, I should look for the 
most emphatic word in which to express my condemnation of a peace 
which bound us to maintain the laws and institutions of Turkey as a 
Mahomedan state.” 


Then comes the following passage, full of prescience and 
warning, which reads strangely prophetic in the light of 
subsequent events. “The juxtaposition,” he said, “ of a 
people professing the Mahomedan religion with a rising 
Christian population having adverse and conflicting in- 
fluences, presents difficulties which are not to be overcome 
by certain diplomatists at certain hours, and in a certain 
place. It will be the work and care of many generations— 
if even then they were successful—to bring that state of 
things to a happy and prosperous conclusion.” 

It may be interesting to cite here a comparison drawn. by 
Mr. Gladstone between the Crimean War and the crisis 


which has since occurred in the Eastern problem. In one 
of his recent speeches he said :— 


‘There was in each case an offender against the law and peace of 
Europe ; Turkey, by her distinct and obstinate breach of covenant, 
taking on the latter occasion the place which Russia had held in the 
earlier controversy. ... The difference was that in 1854-5, two 
great Powers, with the partial support of a third, prosecuted by military 
means the work they had undertaken; in 1877 it was left to Russia 
alone to act as the hand and sword of Europe, with the natural conse- 
quence of weighting the scale with the question what compensation she 
might claim or would claim for her efforts and sacrifices.” 


CHAPTER Re owtL. 
INDEPENDENT OPPOSITION. 


HE domestic interests of the country had suffered con- 
siderably during the two or three years which had been 
sacrificed to the French alliance, and to the task of re- 

pressing Russian ambitions in.the East. We have seen what 
were the financial and economical reforms set on foot by 
Mr. Gladstone as soon as he became Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and how favourable were the first results of his 
policy. Here again the unwelcome intrusion of the war 
disappointed the expectations of the country, and postponed 
the advantages which Mr. Gladstone’s policy had raised. 
As for Parliamentary reform, which in 1852 had seemed to 
be within reach of attainment, this also was pushed on one 
side, and, as already stated, Lord John Russell was pre- 
vented from carrying a measure which he intended to sup- 
plement the Act of 1832. There was another great question 
which had approached the limits of practicable legislation 
about the same time, and which thoughtful men had looked 
upon as belonging to the programme of the immediate 
future—the question of National Education. The list is 
not yet exhausted. To say nothing of the several points of 
the famous Charter, there were the subjects of Irish land 
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reform, of the Irish Church, of the income and other taxes, 
and so forth. Such were the problems which pressed for 
solution as soon as the Treaty of Paris had restored peace 
to the country, and opened up a vista so clear from proba- 
ble complications that Lord Palmerston “ trusted that the 
youngest man in the House might not live to see the time 
when it would be necessary for the responsible servants of 
the Crown to call upon the people to support their Sovereign 
in the prosecution of any new war.” 

The first of these great questions of domestic reform to 
be canvassed and dealt with, so far as discussion is con- 
cerned, was the subject of National Education, on which 
Lord John Russell, early in the session of 1856, moved a 
series of resolutions in the Lower House. His proposal was 
that an additional number of eighty sub-inspectors of schools 
should be appointed, who should report on the means of 
education for the poor in each district ; that the Charity 
Commissioners should be enabled to supplement existing 
facilities of education by the better disposal of funds under 
their control ; that where no such funds were applicable the 
ratepayers should be empowered to vote money for the 
maintenance of new schools; that employers of children 
between nine and fifteen years of age should be required to 
furnish certificates every six months of the attendance of 
children at school, as well as to pay the fees for their school- 
ing. The House consented to go into Committee to consider 
the general question of National Education ; and Lord John 
Russell then raised a debate on his resolutions, passing some 
severe strictures on the policy of Ministers. On this occa- 
sion Mr. Gladstone spoke against the principle of State 
control which was involved in the proposal, and which, as 
ae eee eau a e the secularlisation of all schools 
aca eta n é re a ; ig to the ultimate supersession 
ee Dae ools. It must be admitted that the 

not yet sufficiently robust in his 
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Liberalism to accept what is unquestionably the true Liberal 
view of the matter, and what he himself accepted some four- 
teen years later. A majority of over one hundred rejected 
Lord John Russell’s plan, though Lord Palmerston had 
given it his individual support, and though Sir John 
Pakington was associated with him as a teller. 

Mr. Gladstone continued to give an independent adhesion 
to the policy of the Government, though he criticised it 
acutely on several occasions. In the same session of 1856 
he spoke in favour of the spirit of a motion of censure, in 
connection with certain differences which had arisen with 
the United States; though he voted against the motion. 
In the course of his speech he praised the conduct of public 
business under Sir Robert Peel, and declared his belief that 
the day would be a happy one for England when party com- 
binations were restored on a similar footing. The issue 
now raised, with the manner of its raising, he said, was a 
most remarkable illustration of the disorganised state of 
parties, and of the consequent impotence of the House of 
Commons to express a practical opinion with respect to the 
foreign policy of the country. During the next year or 
two, debates on foreign affairs of a more urgent character 
took place, and Mr. Gladstone consistently criticised the 
spirit of Lord Palmerston’s policy. 

On financial questions it is needless to say that the ex- 
Chancellor narrowly watched the proposals of his successor. 
Sir G. C. Lewis was a man of much ability, but Mr. Glad- 
stone could not forbear to attack the weak points in his 
financial schemes. He did so with great vigour in 1857, 
when it was proposed to remit a portion of the income-tax, 
and to make up for the deficiency by once more increasing 
the taxes on tea and sugar. No consideration, he said, 
should induce him, by voice or by vote, to be party to a 
plan which undermined the policy which had guided the 
course of every great and patriotic Minister in the country, 
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and which was intimately associated with the credit, the 
honour, and even the safety of England. The opposition 
which had been raised to the Budget—curiously enough by 
Mr. Disracli—was defeated by a majority of eighty ; but Sir 
G. C. Lewis consented slightly to modify his scheme so far 
as the amount of indirect taxation was concerned. 

Thus, then, it is apparent that Lord Palmerston’s Ad- 
ministration was not bent on a sound or resolute policy of 
domestic reform, but was, on the contrary, inclined to go 
back in some respects from the progressive tendency which 
had been imparted to legislation by Lord John Russell and 
Mr. Gladstone. No doubt the war, and the burdens which 
it had imposed upon us, must be held largely responsible for 
this ; and it may be that the most eager reformers would 
not have been able to do much more with the House of 
Commons then in existence. And at the same time it must 
be admitted that there were one or two points on which 
Mr. Gladstone himself was less disposed to go forward than 
Lord Palmerston and his colleagues. For instance, he pro- 
tested against ard opposed the Divorce Bill, which was 
passed in the session of 1857. It was towards the close 
of this session that Lord Palmerston’s Cabinet was defeated 
on a question affecting the relations of England and China. 
The immediate issue was raised by an act of violence on the 
part of the English squadron, which had claimed jurisdic- 
tion over ‘a small vessel, the Arrow, seized by the Chinese 
Government for contravention of the Chinese law. Mr. 
Cobden moved for a Select Committee ; the most prominent 
orators on either side discussed the motion for four nights, and 
the Government made it a Cabinet question. Mr. Gladstone 
spoke warmly against the treatment accorded to the Chinese, 
declaring that upon the issue of the debate it depended 
whether the miseries, the crimes, the atrocities then being 
committed in China were to be discountenanced or not. 


6¢ ? = . 
England,” he said, “is not yet committed. With you, 
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then, with us, with every one of us, it rests to show that 
this House, which is the first, the most ancient, and the 
noblest temple of freedom in the world, is also the temple 
of that everlasting justice without which freedom itself 
would only be a name, or only a curse to mankind.” 

The Government were defeated by 263 to 247, and Lord 
Palmerston, expressing a well-based confidence in the 
support of the country, dissolved Parliament. In the 
general election which followed, eminent Liberals like 
Cobden and Bright lost their seats; but Mr. Gladstone was 
returned for Oxford University without a contest, in con- 
junction with Sir W. Heathcote. 

The new Palmerston Administration was not destined to 
have a long career. Amongst the first measures brought 
forward in 1858 (a brief session having been held in the 
previous December in order to pass the Bank Issues Indem- 
nity Bill, permitting the Bank of England temporarily to 
increase its note issue) was the Conspiracy to Murder Bill. 
This was a measure proposed by Lord Palmerston himself, 
in order to render more stringent the English law relating 
to conspiracy. The proposal had been made in connection 
with the recent attempt of Orsini to assassinate the French 
Emperor—the plot having been concocted in this country, 
and haying called forth angry and provocative language 
against us from many officers in the French army. It cer- 
tainly does not seem that Lord Palmerston was at this time 
inspired with the proud and independent spirit which had 
on some previous occasions dictated his conduct towards 
foreign Governments ; and the country was offended by the 
notion that a Bill seeking to restrain the liberties of 
Englishmen had been virtually dictated to us by the 
Emperor of the French. Mr. Milner Gibson moved an 
amendment to the second reading, expressing regret that the 
Government, before inviting the House to amend the law of 
conspiracy at the present time, had not felt it to be their 
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duty to reply to the important despatch received from the 
French Government (which had urged Lord Palmerston to 
modify the English law). 

On this motion Mr. Gladstone made an eloquent and 
effective speech, which did much to ensure the defeat of the 
Government—although the first reading of the Bill had been 
carried by a good majority. He dwelt on the importance 
of the French alliance to England, and remarked on the 
fact that for two years past the relations of the two Govern- 
ments had been most unsatisfactory. He specially objected 
to the manner in which the present complaint of France had 
been met on our part, contending that the occasion ought to 
have been seized to explain the nature of the English law to 
the French Government, and to point out to them the 
principles on which our national liberties were based, The 
honour of England was in question; the House must 
not be led away by some vague statement about the 
necessity of reforming the criminal law. It was rather 
necessary to vindicate that law. ‘These times,” he added, 
in a glowing passage, “are grave for liberty. We live in 
the nineteenth century; we talk of progress; we believe 
that we are advancing ; but can any man of observation who 
has watched the events of the past few years in Europe 
have failed to perceive that there is a movement indeed, but 
a downward and backward movement? There are a few 
spots in which institutions that claim our sympathy still 
exist and flourish. They are secondary places—nay, they 
are almost the holes and corners of Europe so far as mere 
material greatness is concerned, although their moral great- 
ness will, I trust, ensure them long prosperity and happiness. 
But in these times more than ever does responsibility centre 
upon the institutions of England.” Under these circum- 
stances Mr. Gladstone urged that a measure attempting 
“to establish a moral complicity between us and those 
who seek safety in repressive measures” would be a blow 
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and a discouragement to liberty in every country in the 
world. 

It is clear that the ruling passion for liberty which has 
governed the whole of Mr. Gladstone’s career, and especially 
the later portion of it, was more and more deeply pene- 
trating his mind, and was preparing him to be the stalwart 
champion of freedom, both at home and abroad. 

There appeared, on a division, to be 215 in favour of the 
second reading, and 234 against it ; the majority comprising 
no fewer than 92 Liberals, reckoning in that category Mr. 
Gladstone, Mr. Cardwell, Sir James Graham, and Mr. 
Sidney Herbert, who belonged to the diminishing party of 
the Peelites.” In face of this secession of so large a number 
of his supporters, Lord Palmerston resigned; and though 
the prospects of a Conservative Administration were hope- 
less, Lord Derby consented to form a Cabinet. He offered 
the Colonial Secretaryship to Mr. Gladstone, but the latter 
declined the post; and the Derby Cabinet was ultimately 
constituted as follows :— 


First Lord of the Treasury, . . Earl of Derby. 
Lord President of the Council, . Marquis of Salisbury. 
Lord Chancellor, . : Lord Chelmsford. 
Lord Frivy Seal, : Earl of Hardwicke. 
Chancellor of the Bxchequer : Benjamin Disraeli, 
Home Secretary, . : ° : S. H. Walpole. 
Foreign _,, . 6 ° : Earl of Malmesbury. 
Colonial _,, 2 c ; , Sir E. Bulwer Lytton. 
War a z ; " : General Peel. 
India oe a Lord Stanley. 
First Lord of the Admiralty, : Sir John Pakington. 
President, Board of Trade, . " J. W. Henley. 

3 Board of Works, . . Lord John Manners. 


The difficulty with France was removed by “friendly 
correspondence,” and the Government were left free to 
adopt such legislation as they thought desirable and found 
practicable, In accordance with the intentions of the late 
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Cabinet they passed a measure transferring the Government 
of India from the Company to the Crown, and providing for 
the appointment of a fifth Secretary of State. During this 
Administration Mr. Gladstone maintained his attitude of 
independent opposition. He showed no animosity against 
Lord Derby, and even contributed, on some occasions, to the 
support of Mr. Disraeli and his colleagues in the Lower 
House—especially when the Government was in danger of 
being overthrown on a motion of censure for a despatch of 
Lord Ellenborough’s, blaming Lord Canning, the Governor- 
General of India, for the proclamation of an amnesty to the 
people of Oude after the suppression of the Mutiny. Mr. 
Gladstone, whilst he warmly defended the policy of Lord 
Canning, joined with others in persuading Mr. Cardwell to 
withdraw a motion which must have resulted in the defeat 
of the Government. 

The session of 1858 was in no sense an important one. 
The Cabinet was allowed to retain power with a minority in 
the House of Commons, simply because there was no strong 
Liberal party in the country, or at all events no vigorous 
leadership The nation still suffered from the reaction of 
the Crimean War and the Mutiny ; and domestic reforms 
were for the time being at a discount. It was probably 
this lack of interest in our home politics that led Mr. Glad- 
stone to accept, in the autumn of this year, an appointment 
as High Commissioner Extraordinary in the Ionian Islands, 
The circumstances and results of this mission we may con- 
sider in a separate chapter. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
Mr. GLADSTONE AND THE GREEKS. 


HE Tonian Islands—Corfu, Cephalonia, Ithaka, Paxos, 
Santa Maura, Zante, and the isle of Cerigo off the 
southern coast of Greece—had been placed by the 

Congress of Berlin, in 1815, under the protectorate of Eng- 
land. They throve quietly under our settled rule, and their 
numerous inhabitants were fairly prosperous and well-to-do. 
When the Greek kingdom was established in 1830, mainly 
by the policy adopted by Mr. Canning, there was no serious 
proposal made to incorporate the islands with the new State. 
Free Greece was an experiment, and certainly in the earlier 
part of the reign of King Otho, when the Bavarian rule was 
supreme, the Ionians themselves showed no great disposition 
to throw in their lot with the chequered fortunes of the 
fatherland. But in process of time the patriotic feeling 
amongst them was strengthened and deepened, and emis- 
saries from the mainland did their best to nourish the 
idea of a national re-union. The consequence was that, 
about a quarter of a century after the establishment of the 
kingdom, a strong desire began to be expressed, both in 
private and in public, in favour of this national idea, and 
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the great majority of the Ionian Greeks were anxious for 
the cessation of the English protectorate. 

The authority of the English Government had been 
exerted through the medium of High Commissioners resi- 
dent in Corfu. One of these officials, Lord Guildford, had 
been extremely popular, but others were less so. The Com- 
missioner in 1858 was Sir John Young, who lad taken note 
of the state of public feeling in the islands, and had gone so 
far as to recommend the home Government to accede to the 
demand, whilst retaining Corfu as a military station. The 
despatch in which this candid advice was given had been in- 
discreetly printed in an English newspaper, and made some 
little sensation ; and it was for the purpose of obtaining a 
precise idea of the condition of affairs that Mr. Gladstone’s 
mission was arranged. 

He spent a few weeks in Corfu, read and listened to all 
that was said on the subject, addressed the Corfuots in 
classical Greek, and did his best to show them the advan- 
tages of the British guarantee and protection. But in 
January 1859, the Legislative Assembly of the islands 
passed a solemn vote declaring their fixed and unalterable 
wish to be added to the kingdom of Greece ; and Mr. Glad- 
stone at once advised that this wish should be complied 
with. 

Lord Lytton was Colonial Secretary at the time, and it 
is understood that he was not unfavourably disposed to the 
transfer. Nevertheless the English Government were not 
quite prepared for the act of renunciation, and when Mr. 
Gladstone, after sending home the vote of the Ionian 
Parliament, and a petition in accordance therewith which 
had been addressed to himself, returned to England, Sir 
Henry Storks was sent out as a new High Commissioner ; 
and the protectorate was maintained for a further term of 
five years. The transfer eventually took place in June 1864, 

Mr. Gladstone had hurried home chiefly because the 
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session was about to begin, and stirring debates were 
expected. It will be interesting to have an estimate of his 
political character, and of his position in the House at this 
time, when he was about to plunge into a new stage of his 
ever active career. A contemporary writer described him 
in these familiar terms :— 


“Mr. Gladstone is incomparably the best speaker in the House. Some 
give the palm to Disraeli, some to Palmerston, others to Bright ; but if 
the object of speaking is to convince an audience, then give Gladstone 
a right subject, and there isno one can come near him. The extent 
and accuracy of his knowledge on almost every subject, his dexterity 
in using that knowledge, and his exhaustive power of reasoning, are 
truly surprising, while his command of the English language is quite 
unexampled. Mr, Gladstone has probably spoken as much in the 
House as any man there, and yet we believe that he never was convicted 
of a misstatement ; never lost the thread of his argument ; and never 
hesitated for a word during the whole course of his parliamentary 
career. We have heard Cobden say that itis useless to speak after 
Gladstone, if you are on the same side, as he always exhausts the 
subject, 

‘*Gladstone’s style of speaking, however, is not faultless. In matter 
it is too exhaustive. The orator is not contented with using the 
common arguments, nor even the less common ; but when everything 
has been said, and the subject is quite exhausted, he will push on into 
the most refined subtleties; and though you may find them wonderfully 
clever and not uninteresting, yet for the public generally, and especially 
the House of Commons—who, for the most part, are not capable of 
appreciating such subtle discourse, and are always either anxious for 
dinner or a division—it is not suitable nor effective. Again, he is far 
too wordy. He has probably a greater command of words than any 
senator who ever spoke in the British Parliament. We have sometimes 
heard Gladstone speak tersely—and with no more words than he needed 
—but not often; when, however, he did so, his speeches were always 
the most effective. 

‘Tt must have been noticed by readers of the debates in Parliament, 
that Gladstone seldom evokes either cheers or laughter. The reason 
why he is not cheered is that he seldom deals in sentiment, and never 
condescends to clap-trap. He is a close reasoner, and close reasoning 
may hold the attention, but never evokes the cheers of the House. 
And, as to laughter, he never attempts a witticism. Indeed, he never 
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laughs himself. We should say that he considers everything like 
mirth entirely out of place in a legislative assembly. We have seen 
the House in an ecstasy at one of Palmerston’s jokes or Disraeli’s satires, 
and Gladstone all the time as solemn as if he were ina church. And, 
to his eredit be it said, he is never personal. He is too powerful in 
argument to need the aid of personalities, and too conscientious to use 
them. 

‘Mr. Gladstone’s manner when he is speaking is generally energetic. 
When heisvery earnestly pursuing his argument, he throws back his right 
arm until his hand touches his shoulder, and then throws it forward 
again. When he is less earnest—when he is introducing a fresh argu- 
ment—his favourite position is bolt upright, with the finger of his 
right hand placed in the palm of his left. He never folds his arms 
across his breast, nor hooks his thumbs in the arm-holes of his 
waistcoat, nor shoves his hands into his waistcoat pockets. 

‘‘Mr, Gladstone is about the middle height, and when young he 
must have been a handsome man. But time, the anxieties and cares 
of office, and hard work, both in the bureau and the study, have consider- 
ably changed his appearance. He is now a little round-shouldered, 
and his legs are too slight for his bodily frame, which is however not 
massive; and he does not walk well. And, moreover, though his 
broad forehead is still unwrinkled, and his fine black earnest eyes are 
undimmed, his face is deeply furrowed and careworn. We know not 
whether his recent sojourn in the Mediterranean will have been 
attended with any amount of repose; but, if not, for the benefit of 
both his bodily and mental health, we are persuaded it would be better 
for the right hon. gentleman to lock his study-door for a time.” 


We can have no better opportunity than the present for 
turning aside to consider the favourite studies of the states- 
man who, leaving Oxford as one of its most brilliant 
intellectual offspring, seemed to have thrown aside his 
Greek and Latin authors for the exclusive manipulation of 
the great: problems of political life. This, however, was by 
no means the case. Mr, Gladstone had always clung to his 
books; and his journey to the Tonian Islands probably 
stimulated him to a more eager pursuit of his earlier studies, 
especially in connection with the moot points of Homeric 
scholarship. It was in 1858 that he published his first 
great work on the subject which has afforded him so much 
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solace and even relaxation throughout his life. This was his 
“Studies on Homer and the Homeric Age,” which had occu- 
pied many months of the author’s political leisure, and more 
particularly, it may be presumed, during the time of his 
independent opposition, after the defeat of Lord Aberdeen’s 
Cabinet. The work, it need hardly be said, is not a popular 
one ; it is addressed rather to scholars than to the general 
reader ; and its curious, often subtle disquisitions are not 
calculated to please all tastes, even amongst those who can 
read the text of Homer with pleasure. It was a brilliant 
feat of arms, in an arena where none but the bravest and 
strongest could challenge success. That Mr. Gladstone 
achieved success is proved both by the judgment of the 
ablest contemporary critics and by the testimony of more 
than twenty years; but the greatest triumph of all consists 
in the fact that a work which might have exacted a whole 
lifetime of learned industry was the fruit of the statesman’s 
precarious leisure. 

Mr. Gladstone is of course enthusiastic whenever he 
speaks of Homer—as a poet, as a narrator, and as a writer 
to be studied. Talking of his style, the author says, ‘“Where 
other poets sketch, Homer draws ; and where they draw, he 
carves. He alone, of all the now famous epic writers, 
moves (in the ‘Iliad’ especially), subject to the stricter laws 
of time and place ; he alone, while producing an unsurpassed 
work of the imagination, is also the greatest chronicler that 
ever lived, and presents to us, from his own single hand, a 
representation of life, manners, history, of morals, theology, 
and politics, so vivid and comprehensive, that it may be 
hard to say whether any of the more refined ages of Greece 
or Rome, with their clouds of authors and their multiplied 
forms of historical record, are either more faithfully or more 
completely conveyed to us.” 

It would be misplaced in a small volume like this to occupy 
many paragraphs with an examination of Mr. Gladstone’s 
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Homeric works. It must suffice to add that it has always 
been a labour of love with him to treat of the Greek poet, 
and of the literature which has grown up in connection with 
his poems. As early as 1850 he had contributed a critical 
article on a German edition of the text to the “Quarterly 
Review.” ‘Nor has he confined himself altogetherto Homeric 
criticism, for there appeared some years ago a small quarto 
volume of translations from the first book of the ‘ Iliad,’ and 
of some separate passages, executed by Mr. Gladstone and 
Lord Lyttelton.”* In addition to many smaller papers and 
addresses on the same subject, Mr. Gladstone published in 
1869 “Juventus Mundi: Gods and Men of the Homeric 
Age in Greece ;” and, in 1876, “‘ Homeric Synchronism.” 

We may anticipate in point of time so far as to glance at 
the former of these two books, which is more popular, more 
suitable for general reading than the “Studies on Homer.” 
In it Mr. Gladstone compresses all that he really has to say 
on the substance and method of Homer, as matured and 
qualified by ten years of criticism and thought. We shall 
not attempt to follow the author through his arguments or 
illustrations; but a single passage may be quoted as an 
instance of his more deliberate and literary style, when his 
eloquence is not rendered turgid by the disquieting in- 
fluence of strong political emotion. Dealing with the con- 
ditions of life in the heroic age of Greece, Mr. Gladstone 
writes :— 


‘* The youth of high birth, not then so widely as now separated from 
the low, is educated under tutors in reverence for his parents, and in 
desire to emulate their fame; he shares in manly and in graceful sports ; 
acquires the use of arms; hardens himself in the pursuit, then of all 
others the most indispensable—the hunting down of wild beasts ; gains 
the knowledge of medicine, probably also of the lyre. Sometimes, 
with many-sided intelligence, he even sets himself to learn how to build 
his own house or ship, or how to drive the plough firm and straight 
down the furrow, as well as to reap the standing corn. 


*See Mr. Barnett Smith’s Life, vol. i., p. 412. 
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“* And, when scarcely a man, he bears arms for his country or his 
tribe ; takes part in its government ; learns by direct instruction and 
by practice how to rule mankind by the use of reasoning and persuasive 
power in political assemblies ; attends and assists in sacrifices to the 
gods. For all this time, he has been in kindly and free relations, not 
only with his parents, his family, his equals of his own age, but with 
the attendants, although they are but serfs, who have known him from 
infancy on his father’s domain. 

‘He is indeed mistaught with reference to the use of the strong 
hand. Human life is cheap; so cheap that even a mild and gentle 
youth may be betrayed, upon a casual quarrel over some childish game 
with his friend, into taking it away. And even so throughout his life, 
should some occasion come that stirs up his passions from their depths, 
a wild beast, as it were, awakes within him, and he loses his humanity 
for the time, until reason has re-established her control. Short, how- 
ever, of such a desperate crisis, though he could not for the world rob 
his friend or his neighbour, yet he might not be unwilling to triumph 
over him to his cost, for the sake of some exercise of signal ingenuity ; 
while, from a hostile tribe or a foreign shore, or from the individual 
who has become his enemy, he will acquire by main force what he can, 
nor will he scruple to inflict on him by stratagem even deadly injury. 
He must, however, give liberally to those who are in need ; to the way- 
farer, to the poor, to the suppliant who begs from him shelter and pro- 
tection. On the other hand, should his own goods be wasted, the 
liberal and open-handed contributions of his neighbours will not be 
wanting to replace them.” 


This is a passage, like the book from which it is taken, 
full of warmth and appreciation of its subject; and it is 
' interesting to note, in view of what was to follow after, that 
Mr. Gladstone’s sympathies have always been strongly 
evoked on behalf of the descendants of the people whom he 
had learned to know and to admire in the pages of Homer. 


CHAPTER XV. 


Tur Last PALMERSTON ADMINISTRATION. 


Ww BR. GLADSTONE had hurried back from Corfu to 
J take his place in Parliament at the opening of the 
a session. The year 1859 was destined to be crowded 
with great events, and there were many prescient men who 
felt the approach of the storm before it made its appearance, 
To outward seeming, indeed, this session opened quietly 
enough, and some three wecks after its commencement the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Disraeli, moved for leave 
to bring in a Reform Bill, having for its object to amend the 
representation of England and Wales, and to facilitate the 
registration and voting of electors. But few supposed that 
this Bill was likely to pass into law. Not only were men 
scanning with anxiety the prospects of the struggling 
Italian populations, and the mutual attitude of France and 
Austria to each other, but it was also anticipated that the 
party of the majority of the House of Commons would soon 
reassert its power, and condone the offence of Lord 
Palmerston in regard to the Chinese action by replacing 
him in office. 

On the 25th of February a premonitory symptom was 
manifested in a speech of Lord Palmerston’s, calling atten- 
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tion to the state of affairs on the Continent, and especially 
to the jealousies known to exist between France and Austria. 
In reply to this speech Mr. Disraeli announced that the two 
Powers in question were about to evacuate the States of the 
Church—their joint occupation of which had done much to 
give rise to the jealousies of which Lord Palmerston spoke. 
Mr. Disraeli also stated that Lord Cowley had been sent to 
Vienna on a confidential mission, which was undertaken in 
the interest of peace. 

During the first three months of the year the diplomatists 
of Europe were doing their best to keep the peace, though 
it was well known that Sardinia was bent on fighting as the 
champion of the Italian nationalities in general. - The 
mission of Lord Cowley was only one of many efforts made 
by the English Government to prevent the outbreak of war. 
The reply of Austria to the English overtures was to the 
effect that the crisis was due to the ambition and encroach- 
ing policy of Sardinia; that Austria herself had no desire 
to live on bad terms with the Sardinian King, and no 
intention of attacking the kingdom so long as the Italian 
troops kept within their own boundaries. Cavour, however, 
the Sardinian Minister, made no secret of his belief that the 
complete solution of the Italian question could not be 
obtained by pacific and diplomatic means. Sardinia was 
therefore arming fast, and the general conclusion was that a 
conflict had become unavoidable. France did indeed warn 
Cavour that he need expect no assistance if he broke the 
peace ; but the Emperor Napoleon was notoriously favour- 
able to the Italians, and inclined to side with them against 
Austria. The war was ultimately forced on by Austria 
demanding that Sardinia should disarm, under circumstances 
which made it impossible for the latter to comply. The 
Powers, whose good offices were rendered useless hy this hasty 
action on Austria’s part, remonstrated with the Govern- 
ment of Vienna ; but the die was cast. France, which had 
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already guaranteed Sardinia against attack, sent an army 
to Piedmont ; and thus the war began. 

All Italy at once broke out in revolution against its 
petty tyrants, and volunteers poured in to the standard of 
Victor Emmanuel. The whole peninsula was ranged 
against the Austrian, except the established Governments 
and the troops which they were able to command. 

Home and foreign questions were both at the same time 
engaging public attention in England; and according as 
domestic reform or the regeneration of a struggling nation- 
ality appeared to be most important, or most urgent, the 
Government measure or the Piedmontese War came upper- 
most. ‘The war was not of long duration, though it was 
stirring in its details and satisfactory in its results. France 
defeated Austria at Solferino and Magenta, and the 
Austrians were finally driven out of Lombardy.  Gari- 
baldi’s expedition in the Two Sicilies completed in the 
south the work which Sardinia and her ally had done in the 
north ; and thus the dream of Italian unity was fulfilled. 
All genuine lovers of national freedom rejoiced at this issue 
of a struggle which had lasted for generations; and we 
have only to cast our thoughts back upon Mr. Gladstone’s 
experiences in Naples to be assured in what manner he 
himself regarded and was affected by the triumph of the 
Italian revolution. Before the English Parliament sepa- 
rated, Lord Malmesbury, the Foreign Secretary, had found 
occasion to say in the House of Lords that the efforts 
at mediation had failed to avert “a war which would be 
no common one, but would be a theatre for the dreams of 
the wildest theorists and the most unprincipled adven- 
turers.” 

Meanwhile the renewed struggle of the English people 
for Parliamentary Reform had been eagerly waged in the 
constituencies, as well asin London. The resolution of Lord 
Derby’s Cabinet to bring in a Bill on the subject had not 
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been adopted until the pressure of the popular demand had 
been severely felt. The country was agitated from one end 
to the other—not so seriously asin the period which preceded 
the first Reform Act, but still in a very real and dis- 
quieting sense. Mr. Bright did for the cause of Reform 
what Cobden had done for the cause of Free Trade; and 
the campaign was so vigorously pursued that the Govern- 
ment of Lord Derby were obliged to attempt something in 
order to satisfy the public expectation. It was under these 
circumstances that we witnessed the curious spectacle of a 
Tory Cabinet, with a majority in the Upper House and a 
minority in the Lower, offering a scheme of representative 
reform. 

Mr. Disraeli’s proposal was, in brief, to give votes to all 
persons receiving ten pounds yearly from the Funds, or 
twenty pounds by way of pension, to all graduates of 
Universities, ministers of religion of all denominations, 
members of the legal and medical professions, and so forth. 
It was a franchise of respectability and (presumed) intelli- 
gence; not of mere principle or right. The suffrage in 
counties was to be placed on the same basis with that of the 
boroughs, but the borough franchise was not to be lowered 
beneath the point at which it then stood. This scheme was 
described by its propounder as “wise, prudent, adequate to 
the occasion, conservative, and framed by men who rever- 
ence the past, are proud of the present, and confident 
of the future.” The latter part of this description 
is fairly accurate, and perhaps a House of Commons 
with a Conservative majority would have passed the 
measure. But Mr. Disraeli had no majority behind hin ; 
and, unfortunately, he had omitted the very thing for 
which the country was clamouring. The only reason 
which reconciled the Conservatives to a Reform Bill was 
the necessity of bowing to the popular demand ; and now 
their leaders asked them to give something which had not 
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been asked for, while they held back the chief thing which 
was required. The fact was that Mr. Disraeli had not yet 
secured that mastery over the minds of his followers which 
he was destined to acquire a few years later. He had not 
yet “educated” the Conservative party (to use a word of 
his own) into outdoing the Liberals themselves in the 
matter of reform. It was only when the Whigs had been 
“dished,” and the humiliation of the old Tories had been 
forgotten, and household suffrage had returned a Conserva- 
tive majority, that his success was held to have justified 
his policy. 

The Bill pleased no one very much. A few Conservatives, 
amongst them the late Cabinet Ministers Mr. Walpole and 
Mr. Henley, declared against reform in any shape, whilst 
the Liberal Opposition at once took up arms. On the 
motion for the second reading of the Government measure, 
the veteran reformer, Lord John Russell, moved an amend- 
ment to the effect that it was neither just nor politic to 
interfere in the manner proposed with the freehold fran- 
chise; and that no readjustment of the franchise would 
satisfy the House or the country which did not provide 
for a greater extension of the suffrage in cities and 
boroughs than was contemplated in the present measure. 
Opinions differed in regard to the best course to be 
taken, on both sides of the House. Some Liberals, like Mr. 
Gladstone, would have preferred to read the Bill a second 
time and amend it in Committee, rather than let the 
opportunity slip by of securing a reform of some kind. 
The question had long stood in the way of others, and it 
seemed wise to deal with it at once, even by a compromise. 
“In 1851,” said Mr. Gladstone, “my noble friend, then 
First Minister of the Crown, approached the question of 
Reform, and commenced with a promise of what was to he 
done twelve months afterwards. In 1852 he brought in a 
Bill, and it disappeared, together with the Ministry. In 
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1853 we had the Ministry of Lord Aberdeen, which com- 
menced with a promise of Reform in twelve months’ time. 
Well, 1854 arrived; with it arrived the Bill, but with it 
also arrived the war, and in the war was a reason for 
abandoning the Bill. Then came the Government of my 
noble friend the member for Tiverton, which was not less 
unfortunate in the circumstances that prevented the 
redemption of those pledges which had been given to the 
people from the mouth of the Sovereign on the Throne. In 
1855 my noble friend escaped all responsibility for a Reform 
Bill on account of the war; in 1856 he escaped all responsi- 
bility for Reform on account of the peace; in 1857 he 
escaped that inconvenient responsibility by the dissolution of 
his Government.” 

It was pithily put, and the House laughed. The reasons 
were no doubt all more or less good; but as Mr. Gladstone 
pointed out, the people had grown weary of delay, and even 
suspicious that the delay was due to the reluctance of the 
successive ministers. And here it may be said that these 
suspicions were vastly increased within the next few years. 
On the whole, Mr. Gladstone urged the House to seize the 
opportunity of passing as good a Bill as possible. He had 
personally made up his mind to vote against Lord John 
Russell’s resolution, but he was careful to add that in doing 
so he should give his vote neither to the Government nor 
on any consideration of party. 

After several nights’ debate, a division showed 291 for 
the second reading of the Bill, and 330 against it—a 
crushing defeat for any Cabinet, but specially fatal to the 
Conservative Government under the circumstances. Of 
course the Bill was dropped, and a fortnight later Parlia- 
ment was dissolved. The General Election gave a Liberal 
majority, and Lord Derby resigned the seals of office. 
Lord Palmerston was called upon by the Queen to form 
a new Cabinet; and this he did as follows :— 
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First Lord of the Treasury, - 
Lord President of the Council, 
Lord Chancellor, . ; 
Lord Privy Seal, . , ; 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Home Secretary, . ; . 
Foreign _,, ; 

Colonial  ,, 

War . 

India - 5 ; . 
First Lord of the Admiralty, 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, . 
Postimaster-General, ; 
President, Board of Trade, . 


Viscount Palmerston. 
Earl Granville. 
Lord Campbell. 
Duke of Argyll. 

W. E. Gladstone. 
Sir G. C. Lewis. 
Lord John Russell. 
Duke of Newcastle. 
Sidney Herbert. 
Sir Charles Wood. 
Duke of Somerset. 
E. Cardwell. 

Ear] of Elgin. 

T. Milner Gibson. 


C. P. Villiers. 
Sir George Grey. 


President, Poor Law Board, 
Chancellor of the Duchy, 


In the same Administration Mr. Lowe was Vice-President 
of the Committee of Council for Education, Mr. Chichester 
Fortescue was Under-Secretary for the Colonies, and Mr. 
Knatchbull-Hugessen was a Junior Lord of the Treasury. 

Mr. Gladstone was accused by some of his Oxford con- 
stituents of inconsistency in accepting office under Lord 
Palmerston after voting against the motion which turned 
out Lord Derby. His re-election was therefore opposed by 
Lord Chandos on behalf of the Conservatives ; but once 
more his University gave him a large majority. 

By this time the session of 1859 was growing late, and 
the new Chancellor was obliged almost immediately to bring 
in his Budget. He found himself confronted by a deficiency 
of £4,867,000 ; and adhering to his principle of meeting the 
needs of the country out of current income, instead of by a 
loan, he increased the income-tax from fivepence to nine- 
pence. This plan was opposed by Mr. Disraeli—who took 
the opportunity of stating his opinion that the country could 
not go on paying seventy millions sterling every year, and 
that the Government ought to appeal to France to consent 
to a disarmament. But Mr, Gladstone’s proposals were 
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agreed to. In the following year he was able to deal with 
the national finances in a more comprehensive manner ; and 
there were two causes in particular which made the Budget 
of 1860 a memorable one. In that year, owing to the lapse 
of certain terminable annuities, the charge of the National 
Debt was permanently diminished by more than two millions 
sterling. On the other hand, the famous Treaty of Commerce 
with France, negotiated by Mr. Cobden, laid upon the 
nation an initial burden of £640,000. Mr. Gladstone’s 
statement on this occasion was elaborate and engrossing; 
and it was striking, amongst other reasons, because of the 
proof which it gave to the nation of the rapid increase of 
its prosperity. By this time the results of Free Trade were 
most beneficially felt ; and already the benefits of the treaty 
with France were placed beyond cavil. Speaking of Cobden 
in connection with this treaty, Mr. Gladstone said :—“ Rare 
is the privilege of a man who, having fourteen years ago 
rendered to his country one signal and splendid service, now 
again, within the same brief span of life, decorated neither 
by rank nor by title, bearing no mark to distinguish him 
from the people whom he loves, has been permitted again to 
perform a great and memorable service to his Sovereign and 
to his country.” 

Sundry important reductions of indirect taxation were 
made in this Budget, amongst them being the remission of 
the duty on paper. Altogether it was one of the most 
brilliant of Mr. Gladstone’s Parliamentary efforts, and 
perhaps without reservation his best and most skilful 
Budget speech. It was warmly applauded in the House, 
and its substance was heartily welcomed by the country ; 
and, in face of a strenuous opposition, its proposals were 
carried by large majorities. The Lords indeed threw out 
the Bill containing the repeal of the paper duty. Lord 
Palmerston moved resolutions affirming the constitutional 
right of the Lower House in dealing with Supply and Ways 
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and Means, which were carried; but it was not found 
possible to undo the work of the Conservative Peers until 
the following year. 

It was late in the session of 1861 before the Government 
attempted to redeem their pledge in favour of Parliamentary 
Reform. Lord John Russell carried the second reading of 
a Bill conferring a £6 franchise in boroughs, and popularis- 
ing the electoral system in some other respects ; but he was 
not able to pass the measure into law, owing to the lateness 
of the time when it was brought forward. And in point of 
fact the popular demand for reform had somewhat abated 
since Mr. Disraeli sought to meet it in 1859. Perhaps the 
increasing prosperity of the country, which was felt amongst 
all classes, the remission of indirect taxation, the general 
liberality of the measures proposed by the Government, 
and even the satisfactory result of the Italian war, had 
combined to blunt the edge of an agitation which at one 
time seemed to be particularly formidable. At any rate the 
question was practically left in abeyance for several years 
to come. 


CHAPTER XVL 


FINANCIAL TRIUMPHS. 


M R. Gladstone’s work during the first half of this 


decade was mainly financial, and there is little 

else to record of him beyond the particulars of his 
successive Budgets, with the steadily increasing reputation 
which they brought him. 

In 1861, the repeal of the paper duty was finally carried ; 
the duty on tea and sugar was reduced; and a penny was 
taken off the income-tax. It was in the same year that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer introduced the Post-Office 
Savings Bank Bill—a measure which has conferred a greut 
boon on the nation at large, and has encouraged thrift 
amongst the wage-earning classes to a very remarkable 
extent. It must not be supposed that Mr. Gladstone’s 
financial schemes were received with universal satisfaction. 
He was bitterly attacked by Mr. Disraeli and others in the 
House of Commons, and Lord Derby complained of “an 
amount of taxation absolutely unprecedented in time of 
peace, and only made more intolerable by the financial 
freaks of the Chancellor of the Exchequer.” It is quite 
true that the taxation was heavy—but at all events it was 
lighter for those whose paying power was least, and heavier 
for those who could pay taxes with comparatively slight 
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inconvenience. And by this time every one knows why 
Mr. Gladstone has never striven to reduce taxation to its 
minimum. Nothing could have been easier for him than 
to meet large expenditures by means of loans, or by throw- 
ing them upon future years; but this is precisely what he 
has never allowed himself to do. He has insisted upon 
clearing off present liabilities out of current income ; and 
he has thus lost excellent opportunities of gaining an 
ephemeral popularity by a spendthrift finance. 

It is not, however, on his Budgets that Mr. Gladstone’s 
financial repute exclusively, or even mainly, rests. The 
manipulation of accounts is a very serviceable art, and the 
operations of the Budgets which we have described no 
doubt contributed largely to relieve the general body of the 
taxpayers, and to distribute the national burdens more 
evenly. But the greatest and most permanent relief of the 
country proceeded in the main from the remissions of duty 
on articles of every-day consumption, and from the adoption 
and wide application of the principles of free trade; and 
Mr. Gladstone, as shown in a previous chapter, did as much 
as any other Minister towards the official sanction of the 
ideas of Mr. Cobden and his friends. The advantages of 
free trade would have been experienced in their fulness at 
an earlier date if it had not been for the intervention of the 
Crimean War and the Indian Mutiny. But from 1860 
onwards the nation began to realise all that is implied, ina 
time of peace and general confidence, by an unrestricted 
commerce. The year 1861 taught this lesson as no previous 
year had taught it. In spite of the bad harvest of 1860, 
bread was cheap and all other provisions were plentiful ; 
trade increased at a rapid rate; the manufactures of the 
country were active, and the tide of prosperity flowed 
without abatement until the accidental cutting off of the 
supplies of raw cotton from America brought a temporary 
disaster upon the staple trade of South Lancashire, 
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If Mr, Gladstone had never been anything else than a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, his fame as a statesman would 
still have been very high; and his work from 1859 to 1865 
would have sufficed to place him on a pinnacle from which 
no envy or depreciation could have cast him down. The 
criticisms of Lord Derby, Mr. Disraeli, and the so-called 
champions of the agricultural interests, were of no avail 
against the transparent sense and justice of his finance. His 
fellow-countrymen had come to believe in him, for they saw 
that he knew his work, and that his predictions were 
invariably fulfilled. If he occasionally asked them to pay 
their debts in an honest manner, instead of throwing fresh 
burdens upon the future, he also provided them with the 
means of paying, and caused money to flow into the 
national exchequer from the steady increase of commerce 
and industry. 

No doubt the total expenditure of the State was increased 
during Mr. Gladstone’s Chancellorship ; but this was by no 
fault or act of his own. We have seen how enormously 
it was increased after his first magnificent Budget of 1853. 
In 1859, when he returned to his post, the expenditure had 
risen to nearly seventy-three millions. This figure hewas able 
considerably to reduce in the two following years, though it 
need not be said that a Chancellor of the Exchequer alone 
cannot do much to control the outlay of the spending 
departments. As he reminded the House in his financial 
statement of 1862, the needs of the country were constantly 
growing ; and the anxiety or rivalry of the nation in face of 
the armaments of other countries made it impossible for a 
Government to economise as it might do under other 
circumstances. ‘I do not know,” Mr. Gladstone said, 
“whether hon. members, in their perusal of the journals, 
and in their observation of the condition of other countries, 
have fully comprehended what a race the Governments of 
the world are running, and at what a fearful pace outside 
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of England national obligations are now in course of 
accumulation.” 

The evidence which Mr. Gladstone offered on this point 
was very striking, and a long chapter might be written on 
the subject of the vast—we need not hesitate to call it the 
scandalous—increase of the public debts of Europe at this 
juncture. It was not on war or on military preparations 
alone that this lavish outpouring of money was made. 
Within a score of years France had added two hundred 
and fifty millions to her debt, and less than a third of this 
(as computed by Mr. Gladstone) was for war. In the 
single year 1861, the State debts of the European countries 
had been increased by two hundred millions. It was with 
justifiable pride that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
could name England as in some degree an exception to the 
rule. She had not increased her debt, although the 
unhappy Chinese war had cost her more than seven 
millions sterling, and though her fortifications had been 
strengthened and her troops had been sent backwards and 
forwards over the world. But she had avoided an increased 
debt only by an increase of annual expenditure, which, if 
more honest, was sufficiently burdensome to the taxpayers, 

But all is not said when we have stated that the National 
Debt was not increased under Mr. Gladstone’s manage- 
ment.. It was diminished. In 1864 the revenue of the 
country was increasing at a very satisfactory rate, and 
Englishmen daily congratulated themselves on what was 
called the elasticity of the national income. Trade had 
advanced, as it was said, “by leaps and bounds,” and the 
symptoms of commercial prosperity were very numerous. 
The expenditure had now fallen to a figure slightly over 
sixty-seven millions, whilst the revenue just exceeded 
seventy millions. Here there was a handsome and an 
honestly earned surplus. Within three years the taxa- 
tion had been diminished by £6,638,000 ; and, in addition 
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to this, the permanent debt had been extinguished 
to the amount of over three millions sterling. Indeed 
the aggregate diminution of the debt during the past ten 
years, owing to the scheme adopted in 1853, and to the 
terminable annuities previously established, had risen to 
as much as sixty-nine millions, whilst the annual charge 
for interest was less by six millions. These were triumphs 
which all men could appreciate, and they entitled Mr. 
Gladstone to be called the magician of finance. It was in 
the session of 1864 that the popular benefits rendered by 
the Post-Office were increased by the passing of an Act to 
authorise the purchase of Government annuities and the 
issue of Government insurances through that department. 
Not by any means the least of Mr. Gladstone’s services 
to his country must be reckoned this great extension of 
the operations of the Post-Office, in the encouragement and 
furtherance of national thrift. 

In 1865 the Budget ofice more showed a favourable con- 
dition of the finances of the country. Mr. Gladstone took 
care to show how much of the improvement was due to free 
trade; and he repeated what he had formerly said of the 
part which Mr. Cobden had played in bringing about the 
change. The revenue again stood at something over seventy 
millions, whilst the expenditure was little more than sixty- 
six millions; so that there was a surplus of four millions— 
nearly one and a-quarter million over what had been esti- 
mated twelve months ago. With this surplus Mr. Gladstone 
reduced the tea duty by sixpence in the pound, brought 
down the income-tax to fourpence (yielding at that time 
£5,200,000), and diminished the duty on fire insurance 
These remissions were greatly appreciated by the country ; 
and it is a significant fact that, although by this time the 
Palmerston Administration had almost run to the end of 
its tether, very slight opposition was manifested in any 
quarter to the Budget of 1865. 
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Enough has been said of the brilliant financial triumphs 
of Mr. Gladstone as Chancellor of the Exchequer in this 
Administration. They were the central facts of his career 
during the period in question, which was, so far as England 
is concerned, a period of peace and profitable industry, 
broken only by the joint English and French expedition 
against China. Nevertheless there was no lack of foreign 
complications which required the exercise of tact and 
judgment on the part of the Government ; and it was in 
connection with the foreign policy of Lords Palmerston and 
Russell that the Opposition offered its most active criticism. 
Perhaps the most serious of these questions arose over the 
war of secession in the United States, which, as we have 
already observed, had a disastrous effect on the English 
cotton trade. Opinions differed widely in this country on 
the relative merits of the North and South, though the 
desire of the Northern States to abolish slavery won for 
them a decided preponderance of Liberal support. Mr. 
Gladstone was amongst those who in the first instance anti- 
cipated the success of the South; and an expression to this 
effect which he publicly made use of at Newcastle, in the 
autumn of 1862, was a cause of annoyance to many of his 
friends, and gave much umbrage in America. It is only 
fair to quote from a letter of explanation which he wrote to 
a gentleman in New York after the war was over :— 


‘*T must confess,” Mr. Gladstone wrote in August 1867, ‘‘ that I 
was wrong ; that I took too much on myself in expressing such an 
opinion. Yet the motive was not bad. My sympathies were then— 
where they had long before been, and where they are now—with the 
whole American people. I probably, like many Europeans, did not 
understand the nature and working of the American Union. I had 
imbibed conscientiously, if erroneously, an opinion that twenty or 
twenty-four millions of the North would be happier and would be 
stronger (of course assuming that they would hold together) without 
theSouth than with it, and also that the negroes would be much nearer to 
emancipation under a Southern Government than under the old system 


a 
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of the Union, which had not at that date (August 1862) been abandoned, 
and which always appeared to me to place the whole power of the 
North at the command of the slave-holding interests of the South. As 
far as regards the special or separate interests of England in the matter, 
I, differing from many others, had always contended that it was best 
for our interest that the Union should be kept entire.” 


Mr. Gladstone has never been backward in offering an 
apology for any offence which he has unwittingly given, 
and though his apologies have been criticised, they have not 
done him harm with his fellow-countrymen as a whole. 
They have been the outcome of his generosity of mind—the 
generosity of a man to whom the conscious infliction of 
injury on another was by nature impossible. 

Considerable excitement was caused in England by the 
war between Prussia and Denmark, as a result of which the 
latter country forfeited the province of Schleswig-Holstein. 
It was thought, or urged, that we might have done more to 
avert the war; and probably the fact that the Princess of 
Wales was the daughter of the Danish King weighed with 
many people to produce a feeling of discontent on the 
subject. A Conference was held in London, at which the 
representatives of the Powers attempted to arrange the 
quarrel between the two States; but it was unsuccessful. 
Mr. Disraeli, on July 4, 1864, moved what was equivalent 
to a vote of censure on the Government for “ failing to 
maintain their avowed policy of upholding the integrity and 
independence of Denmark,” and thereby “ lowering the just 
influence of this country in the capitals of Europe, and 
diminishing the securities for peace.” Mr. Kinglake 
moved, as an amendment, “ to express satisfaction that the 
Government had resolved to abstain from armed interfer- 
ence in the war now going on between Denmark and the 
German Powers,” and the Government accepted this motion, 
The division went in their favour, but only by a majority of 
18 in a House of 612. 
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It was, however, the lapse of time which was to bring 
Lord Palmerston’s last Administration to an end, and not 
the criticism of its opponents or even the desertion of its 
supporters. In the meantime it was a commonly repeated 
opinion that the financial achievements of Mr. Gladstone 
did more to keep it in existence than the acts of any of his 
colleagues. 

If in the record of Mr. Gladstone’s career up to this 
point little has been said of his private life or of his career 
outside Parliament, it is because, in the first place, the story 
of a man’s domestic existence is scarcely a matter for public 
comment during his lifetime; and, secondly, because the 
subject of our biography—save for his journeys to Italy and 
Greece, and his literary labours—resolutely threw himself 
into the political arena with such fervour and_single- 
mindedness that no great margin was left for social ameni- 
ties. Yet even socially Mr. Gladstone was well fitted to 
excel, and all who have had personal intercourse with him will 
attest the remarkable charm of his conversation and manner. 

Amongst the honours, academic and other, which were 
showered upon Mr. Gladstone at this stage in his career 
may be mentioned the Lord Rectorship of Edinburgh 
University, in connection with which he pronounced an 
eloquent and yet practical speech to the students in 1860, 
the spirit of which was infinitely broader, in special reference 
to University work, than he would have dreamed of adopting 
some twenty years before. 


CELA IPI DAR, SC WILE. 
From Oxrorp to Sout LANCASHIRE. 


ia Parliament of 1859 died a natural death; that is 
2, to say, it was dissolved in the summer of 1865 with- 

out any adverse vote in either House, after an 
existence of more than six years. The times were com- 
paratively quiet ; Lord Palmerston had not encountered any 
very severe or persistent opposition ; Lord John Russell had 
recommended the country to ‘rest and be thankful,” and 
his advice had been generally acquiesced in; Mr. Gladstone 
had kept the public mind at ease about the national finances; 
there was no question of primary importance urgently 
pressing for solution; and it was only because the holding 
of another short session would have been contrary to prece- 
dent and opinion, though strictly legal, that the Premier 
dissolved when he did. 

The general election was a quiet one, but it was marked 
by an occurrence of no slight moment to Mr. Gladstone 
himself, and even to the country at large. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, as we have seen, had been gradually 
alienating the more bigoted of his Oxford supporters, both 
by his growing Liberalism as a whole and by his broadening 
views in regard to ecclesiastical matters. Thus, as lately as 
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March 1865, on a motion of Mr. Dillwyn’s antagonistic to 
the Irish Establishment, Mr Gladstone had declared that 
the position of that Church was unsatisfactory and “ false.” 
He could not vote for the motion, because he thought it 
premature; but he practically admitted its principle, with 
too much candour for the unreasoning opponents of any 
kind of change. His seat as a representative of the Univer- 
sity was challenged by Mr. Gathorne Hardy, who, though 
sure of election at Leominster, was put forward by the 
Tories for the purpose of getting rid of the statesman who 
had served them for more than twenty years. The 
greatest interest was displayed by the nation in this 
contest, which was continued over five days, the numbers 
being declared openly as the election proceeded. <At 
the end of the first day Mr. Gladstone was six votes 
behind Mr. Hardy. ‘The last vote registered for Gladstone 
on the first day caused some amount of commotion. The 
‘Standard’ of the following morning stated that the Vice- 
Chancellor was in ‘the act of receiving a long string of 
proxies for Gladstone when a voter appeared to give his 
vote in person. On being asked his name, he gave that of 
Samuel Wilberforce (the Bishop of Oxford), on which one 
of the gentlemen appointed to watch the proceedings on the 
Conservative side inquired, with all due courtesy, if his 
lordship was aware that the House of Commons had passed 
a resolution to the effect that peers of Parliament could 
not vote in the election of members of the Lower House. 
The Bishop replied that he was perfectly aware of the 
resolution in question, and again tendered his vote, which 
(the objection not being pressed) was received and duly 
registered.’ Several other peers recorded their votes at an 


early stage for Mr. Gladstone, including the Bishop of 
Durham and Earl Cowper.” * 





“ See Mr, Barnett Smith’s Life, vol. ii, p. 25. 
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The third day put Mr. Gladstone in a minority of 74, 
and the fourth, of 230. A rally was made by his friends, 
which had the effect of reducing the disparity between the 
two candidates ; but the final result was a defeat for the 
Chancellor, the numbers being— 





Heathcote : : = F 5 F 8,236 
Hardy . . : . : 5 - 1,904 
Gladstone ‘ : . : Z . 1,724 

Majority for Hardy over Gladstone . 180 


Both sides had agreed beforehand to support Sir W. Heath- 
cote, which accounts for his large total. 

Thus Mr. Gladstone’s connection with the University 
was severed; though it may be observed that the fact was 
due to the votes of non-resident Masters of Arts—chiefly 
country clergymen—and not to the resident academic body, 
amongst whom he polled nearly two to one. There can be 
no doubt that this defeat served to emancipate the mind of 
the statesman from more than one lingering prejudice and 
reluctance, which had hitherto stood in the way of his 
Liberal development, just as his conscientious resignation 
of the seat for Newark had left him more free to adopt the 
free trade policy. The “Times” remarked in a leading 
article on 19th July—“Henceforth Mr. Gladstone will 
belong to the country, but no longer to the University. 
These Oxford influences and traditions which have so 
deeply coloured his views, and so greatly interfered with 
his better judgment, must gradually lose their hold on 
him.” The public generally concurred in this view ; and 
it has in some sense been borne out by facts—though, as 
we have already said, Mr. Gladstone has never lost certain 
of the earlier convictions and predilections which his 
University training had implanted in him. 

The Liberals of South Lancashire—not yet divided into 
two constituencies, and returning three members—had 
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determined to make the Chancellor of the Exchequer their 
third candidate in the event of his being rejected at Oxford. 
He therefore hastened from the latter town to Manchester, 
and threw himself into the turmoil of a personal contest. 
Speaking to a vast meeting at the Free Trade Hall, he used 
the following significant words :— 


“* At last, my friends, I am come among you; and I am come, to 
use an expression which has become very famous, and is not likely 
to be forgotten, I am come among you ‘unmuzzled.’ After an 
anxious struggle of eighteen years, during which the unbounded devo- 
tion and indulgence of my friends maintained me in the arduous 
position of representative of the University of Oxford, I have been 
driven from my seat. . .. I have loved my University with a deep 
and passionate love, and as long as I breathe that attachment will con- 
tinue. If my affection is of the smallest advantage to that great, that 
ancient, that noble institution, that advantage, such as it is, and it is 
most insignificant, Oxford will possess as long as I live. But don’t 
mistake the issue which has been raised. The University has at length, 
after eighteen years of self-denial, been drawn by what I might perhaps 
call an overweening exercise of power into the vortex of mere politics. 
Well, you will readily understand why, as long as I had a hope that the 
zeal and kindness of my friends might keep me in my place, it was 
impossible for me to abandon them. Could they have returned me by 
a majority of one, painful as it is to a man of my time of life, and feeling 
the weisht of public cares, to be incessantly struggling for his seat, 
nothing could have induced me to quit that University to which I had 
so long ago devoted my best care and attachment. But, by no act of 
mine, I am free to come among you. And having been thus set free, 
I need hardly tell you that it is with joy, with thankfulness, and enthu- 
siasm, that I now, at this eleventh hour, a candidate without an 
address, make my appeal to the heart and the mind of South Lancashire, 
and ask you to pronounce upon that appeal. As I have said, Iam 
aware of no cause for the votes which have given a majority against me 
in the University of Oxford, except the fact that the strongest conviction 
that the human mind can receive, that an overpowering sense of the public 
interests, that the practical teachings of experience, to which from my 
youth Oxford herself taught me to lay open my mind—all these had 
shown me the folly, and, I will say, the maduess of refusing to join in 


the generous sympathies of my countrymen, by adopting what I must 
call an obstructive policy.” 
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There is the key-note of Mr. Gladstone’s political career ; 
and we have quoted the passage at this length because it 
explains better than anything else could explain the prin- 
ciples on which the great statesman has always acted in 
dealing with the general questions of his day and genera- 
tion. He has never been a mere obstructive. He had a 
mind too wide and a conscience too sincere to allow him to 
stand long in the way of constitutional changes which his 
fellow-countrymen desired to introduce. Early associations 
made him a Conservative, and his individual nature made 
him obstinate where questions of principle seemed to be 
involved ; but a Conservative in the sense of being obstruc- 
tive to popular progress he never was. He saw the mad- 
ness of refusing the “practical teachings of experience ;” 
and, as he here informs us, it was the logical training of 
Oxford herself which made his mind so receptive, and which 
taught him to be so obedient to the laws of inevitable change. 
And this Oxford, Oxford at her best, logical and Radical 
Oxford, had not rejected him. He had been thrown out 
by the Oxford of prejudice, the Oxford of men who, taking 
her training in the narrowest sense, and devoting a lifetime 
to narrow grooves of thought, could not bear to be repre- 
sented by a statesman, however conscientious and dis- 
tinguished, who would not fight for its narrow interests as 
a subservient champion. 

The contest for South Lancashire was a very brief one. 
Mr. Gladstone reached Manchester on the 18th of July. As 
-soon as he had addressed two large meetings there he went 
on to Liverpool, and repeated his appeal to a vast gathering 
in the Amphitheatre of that town. The polling took place 
on the 20th, when the numbers stood thus :— 


Egerton (C) . ; : ‘ ; : 9,171 
Turner (C) ; , x : . ; 8,806 
Gladstone (L) . ; . . . . 8,786 


Legh (C) : : c : : : 8,476 
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There were two other Liberal candidates ; but it would 
have been impossible for two Liberals to be returned, and, 
as the Conservatives boasted a majority in the constituency, 
Mr. Gladstone’s candidature in all probability saved the 
seat for his party. It was, under all the circumstances, & 
glorious victory for him and for them; and it did much to 
console the Chancellor of the Exchequer for his defeat at 
Oxford. 

The elections had been favourable to the Ministry, and 
there was every prospect of another long Administration 
under the Premiership of Lord Palmerston. The country 
was at peace, and continued to enjoy the utmost prosperity. 
The raising of the blockade of the Southern ports had begun 
to restore the cotton trade between England and America, 
and the final victory of the North had put an end to the 
raids of the Confederate cruisers on the merchant vessels of 
the Atlantic seaboard. There was scarcely a speck on the 
political or commercial horizon, and Lord John Russell’s 
advice to rest and be thankful for the present appeared to 
be especially appropriate. But in the course of the recess 
an event took place which did much to disturb the public 
mind, and which at once opened up a vista of change in the 
immediate future. On the 18th of October, 1865, Lord 
Palmerston died, at the ripe age of eighty-one. He had 
been in office almost continually since the year 1807, and 
had been Prime Minister for more than ten years, with the 
exception of the brief interval of the Derby Administration 
of 1858. He had played the part of mediation and com- 
promise with consummate ability, and had brought the 
country and the House of Commons into such a frame of 
mind that any great displacement of parties during his life- 
time seemed to be in the last degree unlikely. The nation 
unanimously accorded him a burial in Westminster Abbey ; 
and then an entirely new phase of politics set in. 

It devolved upon Lord John Russell, now raised to the 
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Upper House as Earl Russell, to form an Administration, 
which he did in accordance with the following list :— 


First Lord of the Treasury, . Earl Russell. 
Lord President of the Council, . Earl Granville. 


Lord Chancellor, ; . . Lord Cranworth. 
Lord Privy Seal, , . Duke of Argyll 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, . W. E. Gladstone. 
Home Secretary, ° . Sir George Grey. 
Foreign ,, 4 < . Earl of Clarendon. 
Colonial ,, ‘ ' . . Cardwell. 
War a 7 : . Earl de Grey and Ripon. 
India rs . Sir Charles Wood. 
First Lord of the Admiralty, . Duke of Somerset. 
Postmaster-General, . . Lord Stanley of Alderley. 
President, Board of Tiadou . T. Milner Gibson, 

Fs Poor Law Board, On be Villiers: 


The Marquis of Hartington was Under-Secretary of State 
for War, and Mr. Layard Under-Foreign Secretary. 

This Ministry had a short but a very important existence. 
It was especially important for Mr. Gladstone, since he now 
became for the first time the Leader of the House of Com- 
mons. ‘The contrast in manner between himself and Lord 
Palmerston was great, Mr. Gladstone’s earnestness and 
gravity being as conspicuous as Lord Palmerston’s geniality 
and pliability of disposition. There were not wanting 
certain prophets on both sides of the House who doubted 
the suitability of the new leader for his position ; but their 
misgivings were not justified by the occurrences of the 
session of 1866. The troubles and complications of that 
session were due to other than personal causes—except, of 
course, in so far as Mr. Gladstone’s individual force and 
energy were honourable factors in the great development of 
political earnestness which from this time forward has been 
manifested in the English Parliament. 


CHAPTER XVIIL 


Tue RussELL ADMINISTRATION. 


HE first session of the seventh Parliament of Queen 

ie Victoria’s reign was opened on Ist February 1866, 
and mention was made in the Speech from the 
Throne of a Bill to amend the laws regulating the Right of 
Voting in the Election of Members of the House of Com- 
mons. ‘Thus the first note was struck in what was to be 
the most critical Parliamentary topic of the next two years. 
A few days later Mr. Gladstone introduced Bills to 
amend the National Debt Acts and the Post-Office Savings 
Bank Acts, an Annuities Bill, for the endowment of Prince 
Alfred and the Princess Helena, and a Bill to suspend the 
Habeas Corpus Act in Ireland (which had been greatly 
disturbed by the Fenian conspiracy); Sir George Grey, 
Bills to amend the Parliamentary Oaths, and to regulate the 
Cattle Traffic (in consequence of a severe attack of cattle 
plague during the past year); Mr. Cardwell, a Bill to 
modify the constitution of Jamaica (in consequence of the 
negro mutiny) ; Mr. Childers, an Artisans’ Dwellings Bill. 
The discussion of these measures, of Mr. Hardcastle’s 
Church Rates Abolition Bill, and of the Army and Navy 
Estimates, occupied the first six weeks of the session, most 
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of the measures which have been named being passed 
through their several stages with much expedition. This 
was an excellent beginning to a hardworking session ; and 
the House was left comparatively free to discuss the 
Government Reform Bill. 

It. was on the 12th of March that Mr. Gladstone intro- 
duced the Franchise Extension Bill, in redemption of the 
pledges which had been given by the Liberal leaders, and 
by Earl Russell in particular, for more than fifteen years 
past. The proposal was not a very bold one. The suffrage 
was to be given to householders at a rental of £14 or up- 
wards, with or without land, in county constituencies, and 
to householders of a £7 rental in boroughs ; to lodgers paying 
£10 a-year ; to depositors of £50 in savings banks. There 
was a limitation in this latter class, who were to be 
depositors of two years’ standing; and, in obedience to 
a demand which had been made in some quarters, the 
labourers employed in the Government dockyards were to 
be deprived of their votes. It is clear that the reforming 
zeal of Lord Russell’s Ministry was not very great at this 
moment, or else their courage fell short of their convictions. 

Mr. Gladstone’s speech in explanation of the measure 
was, it need hardly be said, as elegant and logical as it 
was perspicuous. He passed in review the history of Par- 
liamentary reform of England, and showed the need for a 
further step in advance, admitting that the present instal- 
ment could not be regarded as final, but pleading that it 
was too late in the session to deal with the whole question 
exhaustively. Coming to the details of the Government 
scheme, he calculated that the new county franchise alone 
would add 171,000 voters to the constituencies, whilst the 
extension of the borough franchise would have a far wider 
scope. The savings bank depositors were more than ten 
thousand in number; and the abolition of the ratepaying 
clauses in the Act of 1832 would add another 25,000. The 
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total increase in the number of voters was computed at 
about 400,000. Mr. Gladstone declared the principle of 
this Bill to be a downward extension of the right of suffrage, 
and he desired that the issue might be taken on that prin- 
ciple. As for the additional power which the measure 
would put in the hands of the working men, of which many 
persons seemed to be afraid, he denied, on the part of the 
Government, that this would be “an addition fraught with 
mischief and with danger.” He believed that the new- 
comers ought to be welcomed as we welcome recruits in an 
army, or children in a family. “Consider,” he said, “ what 
you can safely and justly afford to do in admitting new 
subjects and citizens within the pale of the Parliamentary 
constitution ; and, having so considered it, do not, I beseech 
you, perform the act as if you were compounding with 
danger and misfortune. ... Give to those persons new 
interests in the constitution, new interests which, by the 
beneficent processes of the law of nature and of Providence, 
shall beget in them new attachments ; for the attachment of 
the people to the throne, the institutions, and the laws 
under which they live is, after all, more than gold and 
silver, or more than fleets and armies, at once the strength, 
- the glory, and the safety of the land.” 

It was to this point of view that the once fastidious 
Etonian and Oxford Tory had brought himself; and it was 
impossible that any man who heard him speak should doubt 
the entire sincerity of his conversion. 

The majority of the Liberals in the House supported the 
Government—some with enthusiasm, others, like Mr. Bright 
and Mr. J. S. Mill, because, if the reform did not go far, it 
was simple and honest as far as it went. There were, how- 
ever, a few Liberals who at once offered the Bill an active 
opposition, on the ground that it was a dangerous advance 
towards democratic institutions, Mr. Lowe was the most 
powerful debater amongst these malcontents, though Mr. 
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Horsman surpassed him in bitterness and unworthy impu- 
tations. It was in rejoinder to the last-named that Mr. 
Bright made use of a famous piece of satire, which intro- 
duced a new term into the Parliamentary nomenclature. 
“The hon. gentleman,” he said, “had retired into what may 
be called his political Cave of Adullam, to which he invited 
every one who was in distress, and every one who was dis- 
contented. He has long been anxious to found a party in 
this House, and there is scarcely a member at this end of 
the House who is able to address us with effect, whom he 
has not tried to bring over to his party and his cabal. At 
last he has succeeded in hooking the right honourable 
gentleman, the member for Calne (Mr. Lowe). I know it 
was the opinion, many years ago, of a member of the 
Cabinet, that two men could make a party. When a party 
is formed of two men so amiable and disinterested as the 
two right hon. gentlemen, we may hope to see for the first 
time in Parliament a party perfectly harmonious, and dis- 
tinguished by mutual and unbroken trust. But there is 
one difficulty which it is impossible to remove. This party 
of two is like the Scotch terrier, that was so covered with 
hair that you could not tell which was the head and which 
was the tail.” The Cave, however, was destined to hold 
more than two Liberals. Lord Grosvenor, Mr. Laing, and 
others went over to the Opposition, and were eventually 
the cause of bringing a defeat upon the Ministry. 

The country soon grew excited over the Bill, and some 
rather vehement things were said on both sides, from public 
platforms and elsewhere. At a great meeting in Liverpool, 
held in the course of the session, Mr. Gladstone made 
special reference to the hostility of Earl Grosvenor to the 
Government; and at the same time he affirmed their deter- 
mination to proceed with it at all costs. “We have passed 
the Rubicon,” he said; ““we have broken the bridge and 
Lurned the boats behind us. We have advisedly cut off the 

12 
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means of retreat, and having done this we hope that, as far 
as time has yet permitted, we have done our duty to the 
crown and to the nation.” 

Earl Grosvenor gave notice of an amendment to the 
second reading, to the effect that it was inexpedient to go 
on with the consideration of the Bill until the complete 
scheme for the amendment of the representative system had 
been placed before the House. To this the Government 
offered a direct negative ; but Mr. Gladstone subsequently 
undertook to lay corresponding Scotch and Irish Bills on 
the table, after the second reading had been taken, though 
it was not intended to proceed with them further in that 
session, The second reading was moved on the 12th of 
April; and Earl Grosvenor’s amendment was seconded by 
Lord Stanley. The debate occupied eight nights, a very 
large number of members on both sides claiming their right 
to speak. The division took place on the 27th of the month, 
when Earl Grosvenor’s amendment was defeated, and the 
second reading was carried, though only by the narrow 
majority of five in a House of 636. 

The intentions of the Government were now so far modi- 
fied that they determined to bring in a Bill for the 
Distribution of Seats; and Mr. Gladstone explained this 
measure on the 7th of May. It was proposed to group ~ 
together a number of small boroughs, giving each group one 
or two representatives, and to reduce the representation 
of eight other boroughs from two to one. In this manner 
the House would have 49 seats at its disposal—adhering to 
the present total of 658 members ; and of these 26 were to be 
given tothelargest counties. Sevenseats would go to Scotland ; 
an additional member was to be summoned from Liverpool, 
Manchester, Birmingham, Leeds, and Salford; the Tower 
Hamlets would be subdivided, with the addition of two 
seats; the borough of Chelsea would be created, with two 
members; and seven new boroughs would receive one seat 
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each. This measure, though opposed by Mr. Disraeli, was 
read a second time without a division. 

The Bills were thenceforth considered together in Com- 
mittee. Sir Rainald Knightley, a Conservative, carried an 
instruction to make provision for the better prevention of 
bribery and corruption at elections. Several nights were 
spent over an amendment of Captain Hayter’s, which was 
ultimately withdrawn. After further struggles on clauses, 
and some obstruction on repeated motions for the adjourn- 
ment of the debate, Lord Dunkellin moved an amendment, 
on the 18th of June, to substitute “rateable value” for 
“clear yearly value,” in the definition of qualification ; and 
this was carried against the Government by a majority of 
315 to 304. Ministers at once resigned, and Lord Derby 
was charged with the formation of a new Cabinet. 

It may be interesting to mention here the opinion of Earl 
Russell, expressed several years later, on the conduct of the 
Tory leaders during the Reform struggle of 1866. They had, 
as Lord Russell points out, met the proposal to admit the 
working men who lived in houses of £7 rental with every 
kind of obstruction. They had maintained that there ought 
to be no reduction, or, as Mr. Disraeli styled it, no degrada- 
tion of the franchise. They had complained of the absence 
of a Distribution Bill, in the first instance. And finally, 
they had suggested that the qualification should be one of 
ratal rather than of rental. And the sincerity of Mr. 
Disraeli, at all events, was put to the test in the following 
year, when he himself actually made up his mind to admit 
all ratepayers indiscriminately, which went far beyond 
what he had so roundly condemned in the Liberal scheme.*: 

Mr. Gladstone’s popularity with the working men was 
greatly increased by the events of the session of 1866, and 
especially by the warm sympathy which he had displayed in 
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their cause, expressed in speeches both within and without 
the House of Commons. The new Government declined to 
proceed with the four Reform Bills which had been intro- 
duced, or even to pledge themselves to a Bill of their own ; 
but the force of public opinion compelled them to take up 
the subject in the following year. The strength of this 
public opinion was manifested soon after the defeat of the 
Russell Ministry. On the 3rd July a mass meeting had 
been summoned in Hyde Park, to discuss the question of 
reform. ‘he police authorities forbad the gathering, and 
the gates of the Park were closed in the faces of an 
immense crowd of men, who thereupon tore down the 
railings, trampled on the flower-beds, and overwhelmed the 
resistance of the police. These occurrences gave a great 
shock to the more timid inhabitants of London, and a useful 
hint to the opponents of the Bill, which was not lost upon 
them. It drove home the words which had been used by 
Mr. Gladstone in Parliament, when summing up the debate 
on the second reading :—.» 


‘You cannot fight against the future. Time is on our side. The 
great social forces which move onwards in their might and majesty, and 
which the tumult of our debates does not for a moment impede or 
disturb—those great social forces are against you. They are mar- 
shalled on our side, and the banner which we now carry in this fight, 
though perhaps at some moment it may droop over our sinking heads, 
yet soon again will float in the eye of heaven, and will be borne by 
the firm hands of the united people of the three kingdoms, perhaps 
not to an easy but to a certain and not far-distant victory.” 


CULAR IIB, SCI 
THE CoNSERVATIVE Rerorm Act, 


ze 
¢| Born Derby’s Cabinet was constituted in the follow- 


ing manner :— 


First Lord of the Treasury, . : Earl of Derby. 
Lord President of the Council, . Duke of Buckingham. 
Lord Chancellor, . . 7 , Lord Chelmsford. 
Lord Privy Seal, . ; : c Earl of Malmesbury. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, : Benjamin Disraeli. 
Home Secretary, . . : , S. H. Walpole. 
Foreign a ; a 2 i Lord Stanley. 
Colonial ., z $ : ; Earl of Carnarvon. 
War “a i 5 : : General Peel. 
India Pr : ; ‘ : Viscount Cranborne. 
First Lord of the Admiralty, : Sir John Pakington. 
President, Board of Trade, . F Sir S. H. Northcote. 
* Poor Law Board, . ‘ Gathorne Hardy. 
Chancellor of the Duchy, . : Earl of Devon. 
Chief Commissioner of Works, . Lord John Manners, 
Chief Secretary for Treland, . , Lord Naas, 


Lord Derby had for the second time attempted to form a 
Coalition Ministry, inviting both the principal Adullamites 
and one or two members of the late Cabinet; but he was 
unsuccessful in either direction. He began his term of 
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office by engaging to avoid entanglements with foreign 
Powers, and to abstain from offering vexatious or irritating 
advice—which was all the more prudent on his part, because 
the war between Germany and Austria, and between Italy 
and Austria, was just then at its crisis, and Englishmen 
would not have been content to witness any interference 
which might have prevented the Italians from securing the 
Venetian province as the price of their alliance with 
Germany. 

The session of 1866 lingered on until the 10th of August, 
but little more than the necessary formalities was accom- 
plished in it. During the recess the Reform League 
continued steadily at work, and the expression of public 
opinion in favour of reform was firm and persistent. 
Meetings were held throughout the country, and speeches 
were made denouncing those who had taken the most 
prominent part in rejecting the Bill At an open-air 
gathering near Birmingham it was estimated that no fewer 
than a quarter of a million people were assembled together, 
many coming from considerable distances. At this time 
Mr, Gladstone displayed the moderation and generosity of 
his mind by discouraging the more extreme utterances of his 
followers, and declaring his readiness to consider any well- 
considered scheme which might be brought forward by his 
political opponents. Some advanced Liberals took umbrage 
at this mild style of controversy; and it was not the last 
occasion on which the Radicals were to wax impatient over 
the gradual development of their leader’s logical mind. 

The session of 1867 opened on the 5th of February, and 
the Queen’s Speech promised amongst other things that the 
Government would bring forward a Reform Bill. A few 
days later Mr. Disraeli fens the scheme of the Cabinet. 
The limit of the franchise was to be fixed at a £6 ratal in 
boroughs, and £20 in counties. The suffrage was to be 
extended to graduates of Universities, to derontan. of £50 
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in the funds or £30 in a savings bank, and to the payers of 
£20 of direct taxation in the course of one year. There 
were also to be professional franchises for ministers of 
religion, doctors, lawyers, and certificated schoolmasters. 
As for the redistribution of seats, the boroughs of Lancaster, 
Reigate, Totness, and Yarmouth (where recent corrupt 
practices had been exposed) were to be disfranchised, and one 
member was to be taken from each of twenty-three boroughs 
with less than 7000 inhabitants. Several new boroughs 
were to be created, fifteen additional seats were to be given 
to the counties, and one to London University. The total 
number of voters expected to be added to the register was 
about the same as had been calculated under the Russell- 
Gladstone scheme. 

The Government had gone tentatively to work. Owing 
probably to the timidity of certain members of the Cabinet, 
they had resolved to proceed by resolution ; and it was only 
after some adverse comment on this idea that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer was obliged to give the more detailed 
explanation above quoted. But even this did not satisfy 
the Opposition, who met together to the number of 289, 
and determined to oppose the method of proceeding by 
resolution. ‘The consequence was that Mr. Disraeli put his 
notions into black and white ; and no sooner had this been 
done than three members of the Cabinet withdrew, rather 
than make so large an advance in the admission of the new 
classes to the franchise. The Tory Cave was inaugurated 
by Lord Carnarvon, General Peel, and Lord Cranborne 
(subsequently Marquis of Salisbury). They certainly had 
good cause (from the Conservative point of view) for 
declining to follow Mr. Disraeli in his sudden outflanking 
of the Liberals ; for when his Bill made its appearance it 
was found that the vote was to be conferred on every rate- 
payer, and on every payer of £1 in direct taxation, as well 
as on the other categories already mentioned, 
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The three vacant Secretaryships of State were undertaken 
by the Duke of Buckingham, Sir John Pakington, and Sir 
Stafford Northcote, and the Cabinet was recruited by the 
accession of the Duke of Marlborough, Mr. Corry, and the 
Duke of Richmond. 

The second reading of the Bill gave rise to a long debate, 
several times adjourned; and the consideration of the 
clauses in Committee was more detailed, and even more 
bitter, than the corresponding discussion in the previous 
session. ‘There was abundant criticism of the measure from 
both sides of the House, but the Government was careful to 
make it understood that the scheme was freely submitted to 
the wisdom of the Legislature as a whole, that amendments 
were courted, that objections would be gratefully received, 
and that the support of the Liberals would be indispensable 
as a counterpoise to the dissatisfied Conservatives. It must 
be confessed that Mr. Disraeli had a great deal to endure 
from his friends, as well as from his professed antagonists. 
Mr. Beresford Hope proclaimed his determination to vote at 
all hazards against “the Asian mystery,” thereby bringing 
down on himself the retort that his “Batavian graces” 
were charming to the mind of his leader. Mr. Lowe was 
none the more indulgent to the Tory Reform Bill because 
he had helped to defeat the Liberal measure, and he para- 
phrased the language of Ministers by putting into their 
mouths such words as these :—‘ If the House will deign to 
take us into its counsel, if it will co-operate with us in this 
matter, we shall receive with cordiality, with deference— 
nay, even with gratitude—any suggestion it likes to offer. 
Say what you like to us, only for God’s sake leave us our 
places !” Lord Cranborne warned his party against committing 
political suicide by passing the Bill of his late colleagues, 

Sarcasm and reproof, correction and amendment, poured 
upon the Ministry from day to day, and were borne with 
variable equanimity by the Chancellor and his friends. 
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More than once they were placed in a minority, but as a 
rule they avoided this by accepting the suggestions of the 
Opposition leaders or private members. They had proposed 
in certain cases to give more than one vote to men possess- 
ing more than one qualification in the same constituency ; 
but this principle and the “compound householder” prin- 
ciple were finally expunged from the Bill. The county 
franchise was further lowered to £12, and the professional 
and “fancy” franchises were rejected altogether. A lodger 
franchise, not included in the Government scheme, was 
added on the motion of a Liberal member; and an adverse 
vote limited the qualification by residence to twelve months. 
Other modifications were made in the redistribution scheme, 
including the grant of a third vote to Liverpool, Man- 
chester, Leeds, and Birmingham. Throughout the discussion 
the House proved itself to be eminently practical, sound, 
and couscientious ; and it refused to listen to anything like 
a mere experiment in legislation—such as the female fran- 
chise proposed by Mr. J. S. Mill, and the system of cumu- 
lative voting as recommended by Mr. Lowe. 

The third reading was taken on the 15th of July. Lord 
Cranborne expressed a very general feeling when he declared 
that the Bill had been practically dictated to the Govern- 
ment by Mr. Gladstone, and repudiated the claim which 
was made for it as a Conservative triumph. It is interest- 
ing, in the light of subsequent events, to note the concluding 
strictures of the future Marquis of Salisbury on the conduct 
of the leader with whom he was destined to be so intimately 
associated. ‘I desire to protest,” Lord Cranborne said, 
“in the most earnest language I am capable of using, 
against the political morality on which the maneuvres of 
this year have been based. If you borrow your political 
ethics from the ethics of the political adventurer, you may 
depend upon it the whole of your representative institu- 
tions will crumble beneath your feet.” 
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Mr. Lowe spoke in yet more bitter terms of the “shame- 
ful victory” which had been won in the passing of this 
Bill; but the feeling of the majority of Englishmen was 
one of satisfaction that a necessary work had been accom- 
plished, and by the agreement of both parties, rather than 
of “shame, rage, scorn, indignation, and despair,” as the 
caustic Adullamite chose to put it. ‘The more sober Con- 
servatives regarded the achievement of Mr. Disraeli as 
being what Lord Derby called it, “a leap in the dark.” 
Perhaps Lord Derby’s retirement from the leadership in 
the following February was a virtual expression of the 
sentiment engendered in his mind by the “ educational ” 
triumphs of his lieutenant, whom he preferred to leave in 
sole command of the army which had profited by his 
discipline. 

A short winter session had been held in 1867, chiefly in 
order to gain the sanction of the House for the expedition 
to Abyssinia. Mr. Gladstone, whilst admitting that there 
was abundant cause for an attack on King Theodore, sought 
to limit the scope and magnitude of the expedition, and 
strongly urged that the needful expenditure should be raised 
by taxation and not by loan; and in regard to this latter 
point his representations produced the desired effect. 

In the session of 1868 the scheme of reform sketched out 
by Mr. Disraeli was completed by the passing of five supple- 
mentary measures, in the elaboration of which the Liberals 
were once more the real masters of the situation. Mean- 
while Mr. Gladstone was pushing on to the solution of 
other problems in which the public interests were deeply 
involved. He had brought forward a Bill for the abolition 
of compulsory Church Rates at the end of the session of 
1866 ; and he renewed the proposal in 1868. The measure 
was carried through both Houses; and it undoubtedly did 
much to remove a cause of bitterness amongst the Non- 
conformists. Without much delay he set himself to deal 
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with the burning question of the Irish Church, in which, as 
we have already seen, he had felt a special interest from the 
beginning of his Parliamentary career. He now took ad- 
vantage of a motion on the general condition of Ireland to 
urge on the Government the necessity of according justice 
to the majority of Irishmen, on the grounds of prudence, 
chivalry, compassion, as well as equity. 

The effect of Mr. Gladstone’s significant speech was very 
great. It made the Irish Church question at once the 
question of the hour; and the warmth with which popular 
opinion welcomed and sanctioned his declarations led the 
leader of the opposition to take a more bold and direct course 
than he could otherwise have done. Within a few days he 
had drafted and laid on the table the following resolutions :— 
“(1.) That in the opinion of this House it is necessary that 
the Established Church of Ireland should cease to exist as 
an establishment, due regard being had to all personal 
interests and to all individual rights of property. (2.) That, 
subject to the foregoing considerations, it is expedient to 
prevent the creation of new personal interests by the 
exercise of any public patronage, and to confine the opera- 
tions of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners of Ireland to 
objects of immediate necessity, or involving individual 
rights, pending the final decision of Parliament. (3.) That 
an humble address be presented to Her Majesty, humbly to 
pray that, with a view to the purposes aforesaid, Her 
Majesty will be graciously pleased to place at the disposal 
of Parliament her interest in the temporalities, in arch- 
bishoprics, bishoprics, and other ecclesiastical dignities and 
benefices in Ireland, and the custody thereof.” 

These resolutions Mr. Gladstone moved on the 30th of 
March, in committee of the whole House; Lord Stanley 
(son of the Earl of Derby) having given notice of an 
amendment to the effect that any proposition for the dis- 
establishment or disendowment of the Irish Church might 
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be left for the decision of anew Parliament. ‘The debate 
was in every sense most interesting and important. Mr. 
Gladstone’s speech was a great triumph. He suggested 
that the fabrics of the churches should be given to the 
Protestant community, whilst the endowments, after com- 
pensating every living incumbent in a generous manner, 
should constitute a fund to be applicable to the general wants 
of the nation. He went on to point out that the seven 
centuries of connection between England and Ireland had 
been a period of alternate storm and calm, and urged that 
the House should at once remove the causes from which the 
evils of Ireland proceeded. 


‘There are,” said Mr. Gladstone, ‘‘ many who think that to lay 
hands upon the national Church Establishment of a country is a profane 
and unhallowed act. I respect that feeling. I sympathise withit. I 
sympathise with it while I think it my duty to overcome and repress 
it. Butif it be an error, it is an error entitled to respect. There is 
something in the idea of a national establishment of religion, of a solemn 
appropriation of a part of a Commonwealth for conferring upon all who 
are ready to receive it what we know to be an inestimable benefit ; of 
saving that portion of the inheritance from private selfishness, in order 
to extract from it, if we can, pure and unmixed advantages of the highest 
order for the population at large. There is something in this so attractive 
that it isan image that must always command the homage of the many. 


It is somewhat like the kingly ghost in Hamlet, of which one of the 
characters of Shakespeare says :— 


“We do it wrong, being so majestical, 
To offer it the show of violence ; 
Vor it is, as the air, invulnerable, 
And our vain blows malicious mockery. 


But, sir, this is to view a religious establishment upon one side, only upon 
what I may call the ethereal side. It has likewise a side of earth 3 and 
here I cannot do better than quote some lines written by the present 
Archbishop of Dublin, at a time when his genius was devoted to the 
muses. He said, in speaking of mankind :— 


* We, who did our lineage high 
Draw from beyond the starry sky, 
Are yet upon the other side, 

To earth and to its dust allied,’ 
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And as the Church Establishment, regarded in its theory and in its 
aim, is beautiful and attractive, yet what is it but an appropriation of 
property, an appropriation of the fruits of labour and of skill, to certain 
purposes ?—and unless those purposes are fulfilled, that appropriation 
cannot be justified. Therefore, sir, I cannot but feel that we must set 
aside fears which thrust themselves upon the imagination, and act upon 
the sober dictates of our judgment. I think it has been shown that the 
cause for action is strong—not for precipitous action, not for action 
beyond our powers, but for such action as the opportunities of the times 
and the condition of Parliament, if there be but a ready will, will amply 
and easily admit of. If I am asked as to my expectations of the issue 
of this struggle, I begin by frankly avowing that I, for one, would not 
have entered into it unless I believed that the final hour was about to 


sound— 
‘ Venit summa dies et ineluctabile fatum.’ 


And I hope that the noble lord will forgive me if I say that before Friday 
last I thought that the thread of the remaining life of the Irish Estab- 
lished Church was short, but that since Friday last, when at half-past 
four o’clock in the afternoon the noble lord stood at that table, I have 
regarded it as being shorter still. The issue isnot in our hands, What 
we had and have to do is to consider well and deeply before we take the 
first step in an engagement such as this; but having entered into the 
controversy, there and then to acquit ourselves like men, and to use 
every effort to remove what still remains of the scandals and calamities 
in the relations which exist between England and Ireland, and to make 
our best efforts at least to fill up with the cement of human concord the 
noble fabric of the British Empire.” 


Not to pursue this memorable debate in detail, it may at 
once be added that the division on Lord Stanley’s amend- 
ment gave a majority of no fewer than sixty-one against the 
Government, more than half the total number of the House 
of Commons voting with Mr. Gladstone. The division on 
the first resolution subsequently gave a majority of sixty- 
five. The necessary result of these votes was a dissolution 
of Parliament and an appeal to the country; but the 
Ministry retained office, against the protests of the Liberal 
leaders, until the last day of July. 

The general election took place early in December 1868, 
and it gave a majority of 115 for the Liberals; by far the 
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largest which they had enjoyed since the first Reform Act. 
Mr. Gladstone was, however, defeated in South Lancashire ; 
but the Liberals of Greenwich had had the forethought to 
select him as one of their candidates, and he consequently 
took his seat in Parliament as member for that borough. 
It was a drop of bitterness in the cup of a great triumph ; 
and indeed it may be observed that Mr. Gladstone has been 
several times unfortunate in his election contests; which 
is not remarkable when we consider the necessities and 
characteristics of local political parties, and the superiority 
always displayed by Mr. Gladstone to mere party ties, when 
these seemed to him to conflict with high policy and duty. 
The reasons which made Oxford and South Lancashire 
reject him, and those which had previously made him leave 
Newark, were altogether honourable to the statesman, and 
can only be thrown in his teeth by men to whom the con- 
scientious scruples of Mr. Gladstone do not seem to be of 
sufficient value to be adopted or obeyed by a politician. 

Mr. Disraeli did not wait long, after his defeat in the 
constituencies had been placed beyond question, before 
making way for his successor. Having in the ordinary 
course of things distributed honours to such as had a special 
claim upon the Government, and conferred upon his wife a 
peerage in her own right, he resigned the seals of office, and 
Mr. Gladstone was commissioned by Her Majesty to form 
his Cabinet. He thus became Premier for the first time 
on the 9th of December 1868, being then in the fifty-ninth 


year of his age, and having sat in the House of Commons 
nearly thirty-five years, 


OCOHAPTER XX, 
Tur First GLADSTONE ADMINISTRATION. 


HE resignation of Mr. Disraeli had been somewhat 
sudden and unexpected. He might have waited, 
according to constitutional precedent, until the House 

met in the following February, and then have gone out of 
office on a vote of confidence. It was in some degree an 
innovation for him to act as he did, though the example 
has been followed on subsequent occasions—by Mr. Glad- 
stone in 1874 and by Lord Beaconsfield himself in 1880. 
The effect of the resignation in 1868, which was not anti- 
cipated by any one, was to throw the task of forming an 
Administration on Mr. Gladstone’s shoulders much earlier 
than he had expected. The resignation took place on the 
2nd of December, and on the 4th the Queen sent for the 
Liberal leader. Less than a week was occupied by Mr. 
Gladstone in carrying on his negotiations and in completing 
his Cabinet, and perhaps it was due to this haste that some 
of the appointments were apparently less carefully con- 
sidered than they might have been. At any rate the list 
was a good deal criticised, and it was urged that more than 
one round man had been put into a square hole. 

Mr. Gladstone’s first Cabinet was constituted as follows :— 
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First Lord of the Treasury, . W. E. Gladstone. 

Lord President of the Council, Earl de Grey and Ripon. 
Lord Chancellor, . : f : Lord Hatherley. 

Lord Privy Seal, . f : ; Earl of Kimberley, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, i Robert Lowe. 

Home Secretary, . : : : EASE bruce: 

Foreign 16 é : : j Earl of Clarendon. 
Colonial ,, : ; ; 3 Earl Granvilie. * 
War a f . : ; E. Cardwell. 

India a : : ; : Duke of Argyll. 

First Lord of the Admiralty, : H. C. E. Childers. 
President, Board of Trade, . : John Bright. 

President, Poor Law Board, ; G. J. Goschen, 
Postimaster-General, . : : Marquis of Hartington. 


Chief Secretary for Ireland, . . Chichester Fortescue. 


In this first Administration of Mr. Gladstone several 
posts outside the Cabinet were occupied by men who have 
subsequently attained to still higher distinction. The Vice- 
President of the Council, who had special charge of the 
Educational Department of State, was Mr. W. E. Forster, 
who some time later succeeded Lord Ripon in the superior 
office. Associated with Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Lowe at 
the Treasury, as Junior Lords, were the Marquis of Lans- 
downe, Mr. Adam, and W. H. Gladstone, the Premier’s 
eldest son; whilst Mr. Stansfeld was principal secretary. 
Mr. Knatchbull Hugessen was Under-Secretary at the 
Home Offce, Mr. Otway at the Foreign Office, Lord 
Northbrook at the War Office, and Mr. Grant Duff at the 
India Office. Mr. George Otto Trevelyan was one of the 
Commissioners of the Admiralty, and Mr. E. J. Reed Chief 
Constructor. The Parliamentary Secretary to the Board of 
Trade was Mr. Shaw Lefevre. Lord Dufferin was Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, though without a seat in 
the Cabinet ; and under similar conditions Mr. A. §, Ayrton 
was Chief Commissioner of Works, 

Most of these names will be familiar to the reader as 
those of good and prominent Liberals, of whom the country 
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was destined to hear again and again. Taken as a whole, 
the Administration was undoubtedly a strong one, though 
there were elements of weakness in it, due in great measure 
to a certain excess of zeal, and to an eagerness in reform 
which made too light of the difficulties which naturally 
beset the path of the reformer. 

As for the Cabinet itself, the criticisms passed upon its for- 
mation were not entirely of a favourable character. It was 
pointed out that Mr. Lowe, who had already had some 
experience in the Education Department, would have done 
better in the Privy Council than he gave any promise of 
doing as Chancellor of the Exchequer. Mr. Childers had 
been designated by many of his friends for the Chancellor- 
ship, and was regarded as a mere experiment at the 
Admiralty. It had been expected that Sir Roundell 
Palmer, or Sir Alexander Cockburn, would have been made 
Lord Chancellor, and the appointment of Sir W. Page 
Wood was a surprise. The nomination of Mr. Bruce to the 
Home Office was the more unexpected because he had not, 
in the first instance, a seat in the House; and there were 
many who thought that a post of greater origination and 
dignity should have been pressed upon Mr. Bright—whom, 
nevertheless, every Liberal heartily welcomed as a Cabinet 
Minister. Whatever force there may have been in some of 
these objections—and it must be admitted that there was very 
little force in any of them—the fault of the selection cannot 
be wholly laid to the charge of the Premier. The difficulty of 
reconciling many conflicting claims is always vaston suchocca- 
sions, and the most powerful of Ministers can scarcely manage 
to have everything his own way. Mr. Gladstone, indeed, 
seems to have surmounted the obstacles which he encountered 
in a fairly successful manner. In any case he was not over- 
whelmed by the eagerness for office of the great Whig fami- 
lies ; for nine Commoners out of a Cabinet of fifteen were 
more than the average proportion of recent Administrations. 
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It would be impossible in a work of comparatively small 
compass to do justice to all the manifestations of public 
opinion which accompanied the various phases of a career 
such as that of Mr. Gladstone, though no doubt these 
manifestations are in the eyes of many readers the most 
interesting features of our political life. At the general 
election of 1868 the Liberal Premier and his supporters 
were carried into power on the tide of a strong enthusiasm, 
which gave them force and courage for the great work they 
had before them. In addition to the general desire of 
reform, and the eagerness to settle many outstanding 
questions, there was the special object which Mr. Gladstone 
had put before the people in the last session of Parlia- 
ment, and which he had kept steadily in the front during 
the appeal to the constituencies. The nation had gladly 
welcomed the prospect of legislation for the redress of Irish 
grievances. In the course of the last few years the Fenian 
conspiracy had caused Englishmen to look more and more 
seriously into the condition of the sister kingdom, and it 
had come to be generally acknowledged that the carrying 
out of reforms which were clearly and urgently needed was 
after all the best way of counteracting popular discontent. 
Mr. Gladstone’s mandate to disestablish the Irish Church was 
plain and indisputable. But at the same time a very angry 
feeling was excited amongst the friends of the Establish- 
ment, some of whom used the most outrageous language 
as soon as they saw that their hour had come. The Premier 
was denounced in unmeasured terms, and his Government 
were freely stigmatised by Churchmen and defenders of 
vested interests as traitors, robbers, brigands, and so forth. 
Mr. Gladstone himself was a second Cromwell, a new Jack 
Cade, an inveterate enemy of the Church, “a traitor to his 
Queen, his country, and his God;” he had “put his hand 
upon the ark of God,” and dragged his country into a 


. . . 2 
terrible national sin. These are not the worst things that 
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have been said of Mr. Gladstone, who has certainly won 
‘the distinction of being the best abused man of his age. 

The chief measure of the session of 1869 was introduced 
in the House of Commons on the Ist of March, when the 
Premier unfolded his scheme for dealing with the tem- 
poralities of the Irish Church. He asked leave to bring in 
a Bill “to put an end to the Established Church in Ireland, 
to make provision in respect to the temporalities thereof, 
and of the Royal College of Maynooth ;” and he began by 
stating that his plan would be prompt, final, and yet indul- 
gent to the individuals affected by it. The Ecclesiastical 
Commission for Ireland was to come to an end; the union 
between the English and Irish Churches would cease on the 
first day of 1871, and from that date all ecclesiastical cor- 
porations would be dissolved. Ecclesiastical laws would no 
longer have the sanction of the State; and whilst the dis- 
establishment of the Church would thus be complete, neither 
the Roman Catholic nor the Presbyterians would continue 
to draw their grants from the Imperial Exchequer. The 
State would appropriate the temporalities of the Church in 
Ireland ; but at the same time the individual interests of all 
ministers of religion, of whatever grade, so far as they were 
affected by this Act, would be liberally compensated, accord- 
ing to a scale proposed in the Bill. A sum equivalent to 
fourteen years’ purchase of the Maynooth grant and the 
Regium donum was offered to the Catholics and Presby- 
terians ; twenty two and a-half years’ purchase of the tithe 
rent charge would be accepted from landlords in lieu of the 
forty-five years’ payment otherwise necessary before its 
extinction ; whilst incumbents, perpetual curates, and all 
the dignitaries of the Church were guaranteed the payment 
of their present incomes as long as they continued to perform 
their duties. 

These were the chief features of the Bill; but to many 
minds the pith of it was contained in the financial paragraphs. 
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The State claimed only tithe rents and gifts from private 
sources anterior to the year 1660—leaving church and 
parsonage alone. ‘The value of the tithes, being capitalised, 
amounted to nine millions sterling; the land and other 
regular income, to six millions and a-quarter; and certain 
independent funds to three-quarters of a million, Alto- 
gether, the appropriated endowment amounted to a sum of 
£16,000,000, which was vested in the hands of Commissioners 
appointed for ten years. The provisions for compensation 
made under the Bill swallowed up £8,650,000—the incum- 
bents receiving nearly £5,000,000, and the Catholics and 
Presbyterians £1,100,000. The surplus was £7,350,000, 
which was to be applied in the form of grants, amounting 
to a charge of £311,000 annually, to lunatic asylums, 
schools for the deaf, dumb, and blind, for nursing institu- 
tions, reformatories and infirmaries; the capital sum 
remaining for extraordinary needs and occasions. 

Such was the character of this beneficent measure; and 
Mr. Gladstone brought it forward and explained it in a 
lucid and eloquent speech, reminding his hearers of some of 
his happiest financial statements, and doubtless adding con- 
viction to the minds of a certain number of Conservatives 
whose party allegiance would not permit them to vote with 
him. 

‘*T trust,” he said, in the course of this specch, “ that when, instead 
of the fictitious and adventitious aid on which we have too long taught 
the Irish Establishment to lean, it should come to place its trust in its 
own resources, in its own great mission, in all that it can draw from 
the energy of its ministers and its members, and the high hopes and 
promises of the gospel that it teaches, it will find that it has entered 
upon a new era of existence—an era bright with hope and potent for 
good. At any rate, I think the day is certainly come when an end is 
finally to be put to that union, not between the Church and religious 
association, but between the Establishment and the State, which was 
commenced under circumstances little auspicious, and has endured to be 


a source of unhappiness to Ireland, and of discredit and scandal to 
incl a1 Cl eee For my part, I am deeply convinced that when 
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the final consummation shall arrive, and when the words are spoken 
that shall give the force of law to the work embodied in this measure— 
the work of peace and justice—those words will be echoed upon every 
shore where the name of Ireland or the name of Great Britain has been 
heard, and the answer to them will come back in the approving verdict 
of civilized mankind.” 

After a delay of sixteen days, which he had stipulated 
for in order to consider the measure of his successor in 
office, Mr. Disraeli moved its rejection in a speech charac- 
terized by the “Times” as “ flimsiness relieved with spangles 
—the definition of a columbine’s skirt.” There was, indeed, 
something more than flimsiness in the opposition of the Tory 
leader, at any rate so far as the manner of his graver 
passages may be taken as a criterion. “I hold,” said Mr. 
Disraeli, “that the connection between Church and State is 
really a guarantee for religious liberty and toleration, and 
that it maintains the standard of religious liberty and 
toleration just as much as we by other means sustain the 
standard of value. If you wish to break up the State, 
destroy and disturb the country, you can never adopt a 
more effectual method for the purpose than by destroying 
the standard of value and toleration.” 

‘There are many men who would be inclined to agree with 
My. Disraeli to the extent of approving a connection between 
Church and State under the most favourable conditions, who 
yet could not bring themselves to apply the theory to the case 
of the Irish Establishment. And so it may be said of Mr. 
Gladstone’s sanguine anticipation of the future, that it would 
have had a better chance of fulfilment if the “adventitious 
aid” had really been withdrawn from the Church of the 
minority, and if the ministers of that Church had been made 
wholly dependent for their living on their activity, and for 
their consideration on their behaviour. 

The second reading of the Irish Church Bill was car- 
ried by 368 to 250. Similar majorities were obtained at 
each stage. In the House of Lords there was considerable 
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hostility against the measure. The Bishop of Peterborough 
(himself an Irishman) warned the Government that Irish- 
men would not be satisfied with the disestablishment of the 
Church, but would clamour for the land. Lord Derby, in 
one of the latest speeches which he was to make, gave 
utterance to his timid forebodings. ‘My lords,” said he, 
“Tam now an old man, and, like many of your lordships, I 
have already passed threescore years and ten. My official 
life is entirely closed ; my political life is nearly so; and, in 
the course of nature, my natural life cannot now be long. 
That natural life commenced with the bloody suppression 
of a formidable rebellion in Ireland, which immediately 
preceded the union between the two countries. And may 
God grant that its close may not witness a renewal of the 
one and the dissolution of the other !” 

The veteran Tory leader, like Bishop Magee and other 
speakers against the Bill, referred to the Fenian disorders 
as an argument for withholding the proposed reform. The 
more robust politicians of the: time expressed their convic- 
tion that legislation such as Mr. Gladstone had inaugurated 
was the best guarantee of peace and contentment. After a 
four days’ debate the second reading was carried in the 
Upper House by 179 to 146; and it was passed with a few 
amendments, after Lord Derby and forty-six other peers 
had entered a formal protest against it. The Commons 
disagreed to the Lords’ amendments, and a conference of 
the two Houses was necessary; but the Bill ultimately 
became law substantially in its original shape. 

Thus was concluded the first great legislative measure for 
which Mr. Gladstone was personally and entirely respon- 
sible, and which he had conceived, shaped, and carried 
through Parliament by his own responsibility and direction. 
During the same session of Parliament there were passed, 
by or with the sanction of the Government, the Bishops’ 
Resignation Act, for the relief of archbishops and bishops 
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when incapacitated by old age or infirmity; the Endowed 
Schools Act, amending the law relating to educational endow- 
ments, and conferring large powers on Endowed Schools 
Commissioners ; the Habitual Criminals Act, for the more 
effectual prevention of crime ; a Bankruptcy Act, to amend 
the existing laws on bankruptcy; an Act to abolish im- 
prisonment for debt ; an Act providing for the purchase of 
the telegraphs; and others of minor importance. The 
financial legislation of the session included several reforms 
of system and modifications of taxation. Many duties 
were repealed ; amongst others the small remaining duty on 
corn and meal of all kinds, the duty on fire insurances, 
on hair-powder, on licenses to sell tea, coffee, &c., and on 
licenses to let horses. The income-tax was reduced to 
fivepence, and several other duties were reduced. 

Meanwhile the zeal of the new Government was displayed 
in its general administrative activity, and in the firm 
resolve of the various departments to effect a saving of 
public money wherever that might be possible. Naturally 
enough this course made enemies for the Government 
amongst those whose pockets suffered by it; but the 
taxpayers as a whole were not ungrateful to those who did 
their best to serve them efficiently. The economies in the 
dockyards excited more hostile criticism than anything else, 
and perhaps forfeited a few seats at the next general 
election ; but on the whole it is impossible to deny that Mr. 
Gladstone’s Administration was justified in its efforts to 
check the waste of public money. 


CHAPTER XXI 


‘Heroic LEGISLATION. 


“heroic legislation” by which he has endeavoured 

to find remedies for the grievances of his country- 
men. The term was first applied to him during the 
Administration which we are now considering ; and of this 
Administration the session of 1870 was in many respects the 
most important and “heroic.” 

The disestablishment and disendowment of the Irish 
Church had not sufficed to satisfy the nation. The strongest 
supporters of the Premier, even in England and Scotland, 
had from the first claimed that it would be necessary to 
amend the system of land tenure in Ireland, as well as to 
establish religious equality ; and the struggle of 1869 had 
taught the majority of the Liberal party, as well as the 
Tories themselves, that a certain concession on the land 
question was only the logical sequel of the Church Act. In 
Ireland the demand was pressed with much persistence. 
The Fenian troubles were not yet at an end. The release 
of the political prisoners was already being agitated for ; 
but Mr. Gladstone resisted very firmly on this point, 
observing that the Government could not ask Parliament to 


iG OME of Mr. Gladstone’s critics have sneered at the 
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agree to exceptional legislation for Ireland unless they were 
scrupulous in the maintenance of public order—an argument 
which he had to employ under very similar circumstances 
Just ten years later. In the autumn of 1869 the Roman 
Catholic prelates of Ireland, whilst admitting the justice of 
the Church Act, issued a manifesto demanding a Catholic 
University for Ireland, or at least a national University with 
a Catholic college, with other adjustments of the educational 
system ; and to this they added a demand for the settlement 
of the land question on a fair basis. 

There was, in fact, every inducement for the Government 
to take up the question of Irish land reform; and the 
Cabinet prepared a measure which was placed at the head of 
its programme for the session of 1870. But as Ministers 
were determined to observe the principle expressed in Mr. 
Gladstone’s reply to the appeal for the release of the 
political prisoners, and to secure the co-operation of those 
who would have withheld it if a lawless agitation had been 
allowed to continue unchecked in Ireland, a Bill was 
simultaneously introduced “ for the more effectual mainten- 
ance of life and preservation of the peace.” The Land 
Bill itself was introduced on the 15th of February, just a 
week after the opening of the session; and though it 
encountered much opposition in its progress through the 
House, it was for the most part received with approval and 
gratification. The majorities by which it was supported 
proved that the reform of the Irish land system was even 
more imperatively demanded by public opinion than the 
disestablishment of the Church had been, or at all events 
that there were fewer objections to be urged against it in 
point of principle. 

Jn the debate on the Address Mr. Gladstone had seized 
the opportunity of declaring that the duty of the Govern- 
ment in regard to the question was predominant above all 
others; and he expressed a belief that Fenianism would be 
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robbed of its sting by the passing of a good law in relation 
to the tenure of land. In his speech introducing the 
Government measure, he contended that the necessity for 
the Bill arose not from the discontent and inordinate 
demands of the Irish people as from the inequality of the 
English and Irish laws, which left the sister kingdom with 
a distinct grievance. The legislation of fifty years past had 
been consistently favourable to the landowners, and against 
the occupiers, whose condition now was scarcely better 
than it had been before the repeal of the penal laws. The 
great evil was insecurity of tenure, and it was against this 
that the Bill was especially framed to provide. After 
explaining the details of the scheme, and denying that its 
ultimate effect would be injurious to the landlords, Mr. 
Gladstone asked for the co-operation of the whole House in 
passing an Act which must tend to develop the national 
resources of Ireland. 


‘Tf I am asked,” he concluded, ‘‘ what I hope to effect by this Bill, 
I certainly hope we shail effect a great change in Ireland ; but I hope 
also, and confidently believe, that this change wiil be accomplished by 
gentle means. very line of the measure has been studied with the 
keenest desire that it shall import as little as possible of shock or violent 
alteration into any single arrangement now existing between landlord 
and tenant in Ireland. Thereis, no doubt, much to be undone; there 
is, no doubt, much to be improved ; but what we desire is, that the work — 
of this Bill should be like the work of Nature herself, when, or. the face 
of a desolated land, she restores what has been Jaid waste by the wild 
and savage hand of man. Its operations, we believe, will be quiet and 
gradual. We wish to alarm none; we wish to injure no one. What 
we wish is that where there has been despondency, there shall be hope ; 
where there has been mistrust, there shall be confidence ; where there 
has been alienation and hate, there shall, however gradually, be woven 
the ties of a strong attachment between man and man. This, we know, 
cannot be done in a day. The measure has reference to evils which 
have been long at work ; their roots strike far into bygone centuries ; 
and it is against the ordinance of Providence, as it is against the interest 
of man, that immediate reparation should in such cases be possible ; for 
one of the main restraints of misdoing would be removed if the conse- 
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quences of misdoing could in a moment receive a remedy. For such 
reparation and such effects it is that we look from this Bill ; and we 
reckon on them not less surely and not less confidently because we know 
they must be gradual and slow; and because we are likewise aware that 
if it be poisoned by the malignant agency of angry or of bitter passions, 
it cannot do its proper work. In order that there may be a hope of its 
entire success, it must be passed—not as a triumph of party over party, 
or class over class; not as the lifting up of an ensign to record the 
downfall of that which has once been great and powerful—but as a 
common work of common love and goodwill to the common good of 
our common country. With such objects, and in such a spirit as that, 
this House will address itself to the work, and sustain the feeble efforts 
of the Government. And my hope, at least, is high and ardent that we 

‘shall live to see our work prosper in our hand, and that in that Ireland, 
which we desire to unite to England and Scotland by the only enduring 
ties—those of free-will and free affection—peace, order, and a settled 
and cheerful industry will diffuse their blessings from year to year, and 
from day to day, over a smiling land.” 


The second reading was moved on the 7th of March, and 
the opposition to the principle of the measure was hardly 
more than rhetorical. Jt is true that some Liberals 
of a milder cast of thought gave to the leaders a grudging 
obedience. Sir Roundell Palmer (afterwards Lord Sel: 
borne) spoke of the Bill as a humiliating necessity —but 
Sir Roundell had already opposed the Church Bill, and was 
manifestly out of harmony with his party on the subject of 
Trish Reform. Mr. Disraeli attacked the Government 
scheme as though he had been leading the Opposition in a 
debating society. ‘A more complicated, a more clumsy, or 
a more heterogeneous measure was never brought before the 
attention of Parliament.” But even Mr. Disraeli declined 
to divide the House on the principle of the Bill) A few 
Irish members, with Mr. James Lowther and Mr. Henley, 
insisted on a division, and only mustered eleven votes 
against a majority of 442. In Committee, however, the 
Opposition was active enough, more than three hundred 
amendments having been placed upon the paper. Many of 
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these were withdrawn, and the rest were decided in favour 
of the Government, who carried the third reading on the 
30th of May, and secured the assent of the Upper House 
with little serious difficulty, and aftér very inconsiderable 
alterations of the text. 

The provisions of the Irish Land Act of 1870 have once 
more assumed a special interest for us, in view of the 
reappearance of the question on the field of practical 
politics. The discussions, the needs, and the remedies of 
1880 were much the same as those of 1870, and the 
principles of Mr. Gladstone’s first measure were such as 
could not but govern all serviceable legislation in the future. 
The main difficulty was to determine the position of the 
tenant in the eye of the law, and the value of the right 
which the law might consider him to possess in his tenancy. 
In this respect Parliament began by sanctioning the Ulster 
tenant-right, wherever it was found to be established by 
custom, in the province of Ulster or beyond it; and for the 
districts where it did not exist, it was provided that, when a 
tenant “is disturbed in his holding by the act of the land- 
lord, he shall be entitled to such compensation for the loss 
which the Court shall find to be sustained by him by reason 
of quitting his holding, to be paid by the landlord, as the ° 
Court may think just.” The sum to be awarded was made 
to depend on the amount of the rent, but was never to 
exceed £250. The compensation was payable in virtue of 
unexhausted improvements on the holding of an evicted 
tenant; and the tenant was empowered to register his 
improvements, as made by him, in the Landed Estates 
Court. Every tenant entitled to make a claim was required, 
previous to quitting his tenancy, to serve a notice on the 
landlord or his agent, who was to be presumed to have 
admitted the claim unless he entered an appearance within 
a short given period. The judge was to decide on the case 
without a jury; and he might, if the parties saw fit to 
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invite him, act as arbitrator between the claimant and the 
landlord. 

An arrangement was made, which has not been found 
specially effectual, by which the sale of a holding by land- 
lord to tenant was under certain circumstances to be 
facilitated. The Board of Public Works was enabled to 
advance a sum of money to landlords, either on the score 
of improvements or on behalf of a tenant purchasing his 
holding. Thus “the Board, if they are satisfied with the 
security, may advance to any tenant for the purpose of 
purchasing his holding any sum not exceeding two-thirds 
of the price of such holding, and upon an order being made 
by the Civil Bill Court to that effect, and, upon such 
advance being made by the Board, such holding shall be 
deemed to be charged with an annuity of £5 for every £100 
of such advance.” The Board of Works was answerable to 
and under the control of the Treasury, which might advance 
funds for the purpose of loans up to a sum not exceeding 
one million sterling, from the Consolidated Fund. 

This was the gist of the measure of 1870. The event 
has proved that it was not sufficiently thorough in its pro- 
visions to be a permanent settlement of the question. The 
difficulty arose again, as we shall presently see, within ten 
years ; and much less than ten years sufficed to show that 
the Act was not so complete a success as it had been ex- 
pected to be. But it was as thoroughgoing in its principle 
as was possible at the time of its enactment; and at any 
rate it fulfilled Mr. Gladstone’s expectation in practically 
putting an end to the Fenian conspiracy, and contenting 
the Irish people for the moment. 


CHAPTER XAIL 


NATIONAL EDUCATION. 


DISTINCT chapter of the records of this memorable 
session of 1870 is occupied by the Act which gave 
to Englishmen their first system of truly national 

schools, their first plan of universal and compulsory educa- 
tion The conduct of this measure in the House of Commons 
was entrusted to Mr. Forster, Vice-President of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education, who was taken into the 
Cabinet in order that he might perform his task with the 
greater authority. 

The demand for this important reform had been steadily 
growing in the country for years past. It had long been a 
reproach to us as a nation that the masses of the people 
were worse educated than those of any other country of the 
first rank. The contention that a systematic development 
of the faculties of the poorest children would tend to the 
fostering of clever criminals, without a corresponding advan- 
tage, was by this time exploded, and was now rarely heard 
from the mouths of serious men. The conviction was 
gaining ground that pauperism and crime could not be more 
effectually combatted than by devoting the earlier life of 
every citizen to mental cultivation and discipline ; and an 
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agitation had sprung up which formulated a demand for 
universal, free, compulsory, and secular education, A 
National Education League had been formed, with its head- 
quarters in Birmingham, and with men like Mr. Chamber- 
lain, Mr. George Dixon, and Mr. Miall amongst its chief 
supporters, which made this demand its watchword, and 
which spent more than £100,000 in propagating its opinions 
and arguments. What were known as the “political dis- 
senters” took a leading part in this movement, and their 
stipulation for the undenominational principle was natural 
enough, in view of the fact that such national education as 
already existed was virtually under the control of the 
Established Church, Not a little warm feeling had been 
excited by the controversy ; but the battle had been fought 
and won (so far as the universal and compulsory principles 
were concerned) before the year 1870. 

Mr. Forster’s Bill was looked forward to with much 
curiosity. It was introduced on the 17th of February, two 
days after the introduction of the Irish Land Bill; and the 
second reading was taken without a division six days after 
the second reading of Mr. Gladstone’s measure. The great 
fight took place in Committee over the several clauses of 
the Bill, and this phase of the struggle was both protracted 
and bitter. The opposition offered to the Government 
scheme by the advocates of denominational education, the 
champions of the voluntary schools, and the friends of the 
Establishment, was obstinate ; and it would probably have 
been fatal to the measure if Mr. Forster had not consented 
to a compromise. He had never adopted the broad platform 
of the League, but he now went still further from the point 
of agreement with them. As a consequence, he was sharply 
attacked by the Nonconformists, and had to stand the brunt 
of criticism from such uncompromising members of the 
House as Messrs. Richard, Miall, and Dixon. A passage 
of arms took place between the Premier and Mr. Miall, in 
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which the latter accused Mr. Gladstone of leading a section 
of his supporters “ through the valley of humiliation.” The 
Premier retorted with a memorable outburst: ‘I hope,” he 
said, “that my hon. friend will not continue his support to 
the Government one moment longer than he deems it con- 
sistent with his sense of duty and right. For God’s sake, 
sir, let him withdraw it the moment he thinks it better for 
the cause he has at heart that he should do so. ... When 
we think his opinions and demands exacting, when we think 
he looks too much to the section of the community he 
adorns, and too little to the interests of the people at large, 
we must then recollect that we are the Government of the 
Queen, and that those who have assumed the high responsi- 
bility of administering the affairs of this Empire must 
endeavour to forget the parts in the whole, and must, in the 
great measures they introduce into the House, propose to 
themselves no meaner or narrower object—no other object 
than the welfare of the Empire at large.” 

This was the language of official responsibility as opposed 
to the language of advocacy and aggressive zeal. It com- 
mended itself to the House, which was in a mood for 
compromise ; and the Act “to provide for public Elementary 
Education in England and Wales” became law not long 
after the Irish Land Act. 

This important measure, which has done so much to 
remodel the life of the nation at large, and which may be 
held to have fully justified the expectations formed of it by 
its promoters, may be briefly described. It defines the 
nature of the elementary education which the State thinks 
fit to provide for children, the age of the children who may 
be compelled to attend the national schools, the character 
of the schools under State supervision, the authorities to 
whom the powers of the Act are entrusted, and the mode 
in which these authorities are to exercise their power. The 
principle of the measure is this—that when any given dis- 
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trict has not sufficient accommodation in schools coming up 
to the recognised standard for all the children between the 
ages of five and thirteen inclusive, the Education Depart- 
ment shall direct the election of a School Board by the 
ratepayers; that this Board shall at once provide the 
required accommodation, and levy a rate sufficient to pay 
the expenses; that the Board shall require all parents of 
children between the ages above-mentioned to send them 
regularly to school; that it shall remit wholly or in part 
the fees of any child whose parents are unable to pay ; that 
it may enforce a penalty against parents refusing to send 
their children to school, provided the fine and costs together 
do not exceed five shillings. 

Thus both the means of educating and the machinery of 
compulsion are put into the hands of the community itself, 
as represented by a freely elected Board. State aid is 
given, according to the results produced, to supplement the 
local rate and the children’s fees ; and no such aid is given 
to voluntary schools not coming under the definition of a 
“public elementary school”—that is to say, not sanctioned 
by a School Inspector. Denominational schools, it will be 
observed, are not excluded from the benefits of a State 
grant, though it is provided that no grant shall be given in 
respect of religious instruction. It was on these points in 
particular that the Government, during the passing of the 
Act, made the compromises which so greatly offended the 
advocates of undenominational and compulsory education. 
For a few years after the election of the first School Boards 
the struggle between the denominational and undenomina- 
tional champions was continued ; but in the course of time, 
as the fears or the bigotry on either side began to lose their 
force, a compromise was arrived at by which the work of 
elementary education has been allowed to proceed quietly 
enough. The disturbing controversies which preceded the 
enactment of the measure have now practically ceased ; 
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religion has not suffered ; and the advantages anticipated 
from a thorough system of national education have been 
experienced in the improved condition of the classes 
principally affected by the Act. 

This is the test of good legislation ; and it is a test which 
may be applied to almost any reform conceived and carried 
out by Mr. Gladstone or his chosen colleagues. 

Amongst the chief measures of the same session may be 
mentioned the Army Recruitment and Militia Embodiment 
Acts; the Clerical Disabilities Act, relieving ministers of 
the Established Church from restrictions on their conduct 
after resigning their position; the Evidence Amendment 
Act, relieving witnesses in a court of justice from the 
necessity of taking an oath; the Married Women’s Property 
Act; the Factories and Workshops Act; the Postal 
Regulations Act, introducing post-cards, and newspaper 
and other halfpenny postages ; and several amending Acts 
relating to crime and pauperism. 

There was no lack of excitement in the year 1870, due 
to events which had transpired abroad. The French 
Emperor, since he had suppressed the liberties of his fellow- 
countrymen in 1852, had already committed the nation to 
five wars, of greater or less magnitude ; and now his fate 
impelled him to engage in another. The discontent of the 
French people had been growing from year to year. Several 
attempts had been made on the life of Napoleon, and Paris 
and the large provincial towns were only kept in order by 
the constant display of force. In the spring of 1870 a 
plebiscite was held, for the purpose of securing a national 
vote of confidence in the Emperor and his Government; 
and the voting was so managed that a large majority 
responded in the affirmative. On the day after this fact 
had been declared there was a riot in the streets of Paris, 
barricades were thrown up, and order was restored in the 
usual manner by the shooting down of the people. It was 
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evident that the Imperial authority rested on the most 
insecure foundations ; and no man with his eyes open to the 
true situation of affairs was greatly surprised when the 
French Government, with very slight pretext, declared war 
against Prussia. 

The gravity of the coming struggle was at once perceived ; 
but it would have had less direct bearing on England, at least 
during the session of 1870, if it had not been for the pub- 
lication of a draft treaty between France and Prussia, 
entered into some time previously, which contemplated the 
eventual acquisition of Belgium by the French. It was 
supposed that Prince Bismarck had himself contrived the 
publication of this document, with the idea that it would 
create a prejudice against France in England and Belgium 
sufficient to neutralise us in the war, if not to secure us as 
allies for the Germans. It certainly had the effect of 
causing us some anxiety; and in order to allay this feeling 
Mr. Gladstone was obliged, before Parliament separated, to 
ask for a vote of two millions of money and an addition of 
twenty thousand men to the army. With that, and a pro- 
clamation of neutrality in the war, and the passing of the 
Foreign Enlistment Act, the nation was satisfied ; but the 
English Government demanded that France and Germany 
should renew with this country the guarantee of Belgian 
independence already in force, which had seemed to be 
threatened by the underhand compact of the two former 
Powers at Berlin. The terrible character of the Franco- 
German war, and of the subsequent civil war in France, 
produced the utmost excitement amongst all classes of 
Englishmen, but our neutrality was well preserved, and we 
were carefully guarded against the danger of being drawn 
into the struggle. 

Much satisfaction was caused to the general public, and 
especially to men of Liberal predisposition, by an Order in 
Council throwing open to competition all clerkships in the 
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Civil Service, except those in the Foreign Office, and a few 
others demanding special qualifications ; and the amnesty 
of the Fenian political prisoners—those condemned for com- 
plicity in the worst common law crimes being excepted— 
was for the most part accepted as a safe and judicious 
exercise of clemency. In announcing this measure, Mr. 
Gladstone expressed the conviction of the Government that 
it would be “perfectly compatible with the paramount 
interests of public safety,” and that it would “tend to 
strengthen the cause of peace and loyalty in Treland.” Butit 
did not prevent Irishmen from continuing to demand the 
release of the few remaining prisoners, such as those who 
had been indirectly concerned in the Manchester outrage 
and murder, 
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disturbance into English politics between the proro- 

gation of Parliament in 1870 and the opening of 
the session of 1871. Russia had taken advantage of the 
crippling of France and the pre-occupation of Germany, to 
repudiate the clause of the Treaty of 1856 which neutralised 
the Black Sea and excluded foreign vessels from the 
Bosphorus. The Government of the Ozar had doubtless 
felt its way so far as to be assured that France could not 
and Germany would not vindicate the clause in question ; 
and it argued that under these circumstances Russia could 
not be expected any longer to submit, as a Great Power, to 
the exclusion of her fleet from so large a portion of her sea- 
board. Many Englishmen were greatly exercised by this 
unceremonious action, which they regarded as humiliating 
for themselves. The English Government, however much 
they may have been inclined to protest against the manner 
in which this question had been forced upon them, soon 
found that they would be practically alone in Europe if they 
were to attempt to bind Russia down to the continued 
observance of the neutralisation clause; and they couse. 


A as Continental War had introduced a new element of 
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quently invited the Powers to send representatives to a 
Conference in London, in order that an unanimous decision 
might be arrived at. The Conference met, and Russia was 
released from her engagement. 

The critics of the Government tried to make capital out 
of this fact. It was alleged that we might have done more 
to vindicate the Treaty, whether by pressing for the co- 
cperation of Germany and France, or by singly taking up a 
firm and unbending attitude in face of Russia’s demands. 
Mr. Disraeli on two occasions brought the matter before 
the House of Commons, and contended that the Conference 
had been called together merely to record the humiliation of 
this country. But the Premier pointed out that the alterna- 
tive to the Conference would have been to keep open a 
perilous controversy at a time when all Europe was distracted 
by another of a most serious kind, and when the harmony of 
the neutral Powers was especially necessary to the common 
welfare. 

On many subsequent occasions the Government of Mr. 
Gladstone have been blamed for their alleged want of spirit 
in this business. Calmer judgment, however, and an impar- 
tial review of all the circumstances of the case, have led to 
the conclusion that England could not help herself at the 
moment selected by Russia for the accomplishment of her 
design ; and there are many who unhesitatingly declare that 
the action of the Czar and his Ministers was perfectly 
natural, and that the maintenance of the neutralisation 
clause would have been inexpedient, not to say unjust, even 
if it had been possible. About the same time the policy of 
the Government was challenged by other critics on both 
sides of the House. It was urged that they might have 
been at more pains to recommend a peaceable arrangement 
between Germany and France ; and the friends of the latter 
country maintained that we might at any rate take steps to 
deprecate the extortion of terms of peace which would im- 
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patr the independence of our neighbours, or threaten the 
future tranquillity of Europe. But it was only too manifest 
that an effectual course of mediation on the part of the 
neutral Powers was out of the question. 

One of the leading subjects to which the attention of Mr. 
Gladstone’s Cabinet was drawn in this session was that of 
Army Reform. There had been a general demand for a 
change in our military system, growing in some measure 
out of the extreme difficulty of obtaining good and sufficient 
recruits ; and ‘already since Mr. Cardwell’s appointment to 
the War Office the activity of the Government had been 
displayed in the passing of an Army Recruitment Act, and 
in the subordination of the Horse Guards authorities to the 
War Office. In 1871 an Army Regulation Bill was 
brought forward, and, after much discussion, passed by the 
House of Commons. But it contained a provision, which 
had been introduced in obedience to the plainly expressed 
opinion of the public, for the abolition of purchase, and 
a great show of opposition had been raised to it on this 
account by the holders of commissions in the army, who of 
course had relations of one kind or another with most of 
the aristocratic families. Their objections to the Govern- 
ment scheme were not removed by the great liberality with 
which vested interests were treated in it—for here, as in the 
disestablishment of the Irish Church, Mr. Gladstone had 
been scrupulous in guarding every holder of the Queen’s 
commission against any possible loss in regard to his pur- 
chased rank. It may be that some resisted the change in 
the hope of securing yet better terms; others professed a 
sincere belief that the abolition of the purchase system 
would deteriorate the character of English officers. What- 
ever the grounds of objection, the Bill was thrown out 
when it came to the House of Lords. 

Mr. Gladstone might have waited until another session, 
and brought in another Bill. That is the ordinary course 
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in English legislation ; but it is ordinary only because it is 
the only one that is generally open to a Minister. In this 
case, however, there was another expedient to which it was 
possible for the Premier to have recourse. The granting of 
commissions in the army was a matter of royal prerogative, 
and it was competent to the Queen to take action inde- 
pendently of Parliament. Mr. Gladstone therefore procured 
the issue of a Royal Warrant, declaring that for the future 
Her Majesty would grant commissions according to merit, 
and not on the payment of a sum of money. This was 
vigorous action, and it was decidedly beneficial to the 
country ; but the Opposition made a great outcry, and even 
talked about a violation of the constitution. Mr. Glad- 
stone, however, was consoled by the approbation of all who 
had been really anxious for the improvement of the army. 
Meanwhile Mr. Cardwell had elaborated his general 
system of military reform. The gist of his proposals was 
that men should be enlisted for a shorter term of service, 
and that trained soldiers should pass into the category of an 
Army Reserve, liable to be called out for service in great 
emergencies; so that a greater number of Englishmen 
might be passed through the ranks, and made efficient, 
without taking them for so long a time from civil pursuits. 
It was hoped that these arrangements, with certain ame- 
liorations in the conditions and prospects of the rank and 
file, would attract a better class of men into the army, and 
would at any rate increase the number of our available 
troops in case of need. The desire for reform, especially in 
regard to the inducements to enter the army, had been 
greatly stimulated by the war on the Continent, and thus it 
was that the House of Lords, after the Royal Warrant had 
overcome the difficulty in connection with purchase, agreed 
to pass the Army Regulation Bill. But at the same time 
they agreed to a vote of censure on the Government. 
“Another measure to which Ministers attached great 
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value was the Ballot Bill, which was warmly supported by 
Mr. Gladstone and opposed with much persistence by the 
Conservatives. it was compromised and eventually passed 
in the Commons, but the Lords rejected it by a vote of two 
to one. <A third measure was thrown out by the Upper 
House—the University Tests Bill, already rejected by them 
in 1870—but on this the popular House made a stand, and 
overcame the resistance of the Lords, The importance of 
the principles involved in all these Bills was manifestly very 
considerable, and it is not difficult to understand why three 
sessions of such heroic legislation, and attempts at legisla- 
tion, should have begun to sap the strength of this power- 
ful Liberal Administration. It was not only that the 
Opposition waxed more and more audacious, and that the 
Lords set their faces against Mr. Gladstone on three or 
four of his most deliberate proposals, but even the Liberals 
themselves, elected distinctly to follow and support the 
Premier, began to display a want of unanimity and deter- 
mination. Some found themselves exhausted by the calls 
upon their reforming energy, whilst others were not pre- 
vented by the really great achievements of their leaders from 
complaining that more was not done, or that certain things 
had not been done in the best manner. 

Amongst these were the Nonconformists, who, as we 
have seen, were annoyed by the compromises on the 
Education question, in regard to which some of their spokes- 
men did not hesitate to accuse Mr. Forster of what amounted 
to treachery. Another grievance was found by the most 
thoroughgoing of the political dissenters in the opposition 
shown by Mr. Gladstone to Mr. Miall’s motion in favour of 
the Disestablishment of the English Church, in the session 
of 1871. Mr. Miall moved, “That it is expedient, at the 
earliest practicable period, to apply the policy initiated by 
the Disestablishment of the Irish Church to the other 
churches established by Jaw in the United Kingdom.” The 
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Premier warmly opposed this motion. The English Church, 
he observed, was not the Church of a small minority, or a 
Church foreign to the majority of the people, as that of 
Treland had been; it was the gradual development of the 
religious traditions of the country. The distinction was a 
reasonable one. Mr. Miall may have been logical in the 
strictest sense of the word, but his suggested application of 
principle was not so necessary a sequence as it appeared to 
him to be. The motion was rejected by 374 to 89; and 
there is no doubt that the debate and decision on this 
question inflamed the bitterness which many Nonconformists 
had begun to feel against the Liberal leaders. 

The Government were further prejudiced with some of 
their friends as well as with professed opponents, by circum- 
stances arising partly from their extreme zeal and partly 
from the maladroitness of the individual Ministers who took 
their measures in hand. Mr. Lowe was not successful as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. His first two Budgets were 
not brilliant triumphs, and his third, owing to the suggestion 
of a harassing and unequal tax on matches, had to be with- 
drawn in the face of general condemnation and ridicule, 
soon after its introduction. A proposed partial enclosure 
of Epping Forest, supported by Mr. Gladstone, as having 
originated with one of the departments of his Administra- 
tion, was opposed by Mr. Cowper-Temple, and forbidden by 
a vote of the House. The loss of two ships, the Captain 
and the Megcera, brought the Admiralty into some trouble ; 
whilst Mr. Bruce (subsequently Lord Aberdare) excited the 
anger of the licensed victuallers, and of a section of the 
public, by a Licensing Bill which he did not venture to 
press forward in its original shape. A Bill to render the 
intimidation of workmen punishable by three months’ im- 
prisonment, and for certain other analogous purposes, was 
received with much coldness by the members of “trades 
unions, who questioned its necessity and its justice. 
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The Government were seriously disconcerted—though 
they had a perfectly clear conscience in the matter—by the 
outbreak of acute disorder in Westmeath; and Lord 
Hartington, “with feelings of painful dismay,” had to 
move for a Select Committee to inquire into the state of 
this and the adjoining counties of Ireland. But at the 
same time he was able to affirm that the remainder of the 
country was in a peaceable and outwardly settled condition. 
It was about this time that the cry for Home Rule began to 
be raised in the sister kingdom. Comparatively little notice 
was in the first instance attracted by this new phase of 
Trish agitation, which was conducted in a perfectly consti- 
tutional manner, and which—as it has since more clearly 
appeared—was recruited from the ranks of Conservatives as 
well as Liberals. Mr. Gladstone, commenting on some 
earlier reports of Home Rule meetings, when addressing an 
audience at Aberdeen, declared his firm resolve that the 
Union should not in any way be impaired whilst he held 
the reins of power. He pointed out that the English 
Parliament had lately done much for Ireland, and that it 
was still ready to remove any proved grievance—such, for 
instance, as the unequal position of Roman Catholics in 
respect of University education. But the principle of 
Home Rule was altogether inadmissible. ‘Can any sensible 
man,” he asked, “can any rational-man suppose that at 
this time of day, in this condition of the world, we.are going 
to disintegrate the great capital institutions of this country, 
for the purpose of making ourselves ridiculous in the sight 
of all mankind, and crippling any power we possess for 
bestowing benefits through legislation on the country to 
which we belong.” The Government desired to conciliate 
Ireland, to soothe the wounded feelings and the painful 
recollections of the people. Parliament had been moved by 
the paramount desire to do its duty, and that done, 
“ whether conciliation be at once realised or not, the 
position of this country is firm and invulnerable.” 
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On the whole it is clear that the position of the Govern- 
ment, so far as their political strength is concerned, did not 
improve during the session of 1871. But their actual 
achievements were many and valuable. In addition to the 
measures already mentioned, they passed in the course of 
this year an Act to enable clergymen incapacitated by illness 
to resign their benefices, an Act to repeal the Ecclesiastical 
Titles Act, a Prevention of Crime Act, the Bank Holidays 
Act, an Act to protect the goods of Lodgers, Acts to amend 
the Workshops Regulation and Factory and Workshops 
Acts, and sundry other measures of a practical and beneficial 
character. It was a serviceable session, in which much 
good work was done; and the constituencies could not 
complain that the interests of the country had been 
neglected. 

The recess was kept alive by public discussion on the 
topics arising out of the Parliamentary transactions of the 
year; and much of this discussion took a personal turn. 
Mr. Lowe and Mr. Ayrton were amongst the public servants 
who were most mercilessly criticised ; Mr. Bruce was made 
a target by the publicans and their clients, whilst of course 
the most ambitious platform orators directed their shafts 
against the Premier. Some of the constituents of the latter 
at Greenwich proposed to themselves to meet together and 
call upon him to resign; but here his supporters took the 
matter into their own hands by swamping the conveners, 
and passing an overwhelming vote of confidence in their 
member. A monster meeting was soon afterwards held on 
Blackheath, where Mr. Gladstone addressed from fifteen to 
twenty thousand persons in an exhaustive speech of two 
hours’ duration. The scene was a memorable one. There 
were many amongst his audience who had come there 
simply to hiss and howl at the leader of a Government 
which had made itself unpopular in the people’s service. 


But by sheer force of personal energy and overmastering 
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eloquence, the great orator subdued the crowd. After a 
little while he obtained a good hearing; and then he ’ 
proceeded to defend his friends and to vindicate his 
measures. 


When he came to speak about the differences which had 
arisen between the two Houses of Parliament, and the 
action of the Upper House in rejecting Bills sent to them 
from the Commons, some one shouted out, “Leave the con- 
stitution of the House of Lords alone!” Mr. Gladstone at 
once caught up the remark, and answered it in a characteristic 
passage :— 


‘‘T am not prepared,” he said, ‘ to agree with my friend there, because 
the constitution of the House of Lords has often been a subject of 
consideration amongst the wisest and most sober-minded men; 
as, for example, when a proposal—of which my friend disapproves, 
perhaps—was made a few years ago to make a mcderate addition to 
the House of Lords of peers holding their peerages for life. I am not 
going to discuss that particular measure, I will only say, without 
entering into details that would be highly interesting, but which the 
vast range of the subject makes impossible on the present occasion—I 
will only say that I believe there are various particulars in which the 
constitution of the House of Lords might, under favourable circum- 
stances, be improved. And I am bound to say that, though I believe 
there are some politicians bearing the name of Liberal who approve 
the proceedings of the House of Lords with respect to the Ballot Bill at 
the close of last session, I must own that I deeply lament that 
proceeding. I have a shrewd suspicion in my mind that a very large 
proportion of the people of England may have a sneaking kindness for 
the hereditary principle. My observation has not been of a very brief 
period, and what I have observed is this, that whenever there is any- 
thing to be done or to be given, and there are two candidates for it who 
are exactly alike—alike in opinions, alike in character, alike in posses- 
sions, the one being a commoner and the other a lord—the Englishman 
is very apt indeed to prefer the lord.” 


Never, perhaps, throughout Mr. Gladstone’s career, has 
he won a more remarkable triumph by a single speech than 
that which he won in the October afternoon of 1871, when, 
bareheaded on Blackheath, he faced and overawed the 
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turbulent London crowd. But it was a triumph due to his 
‘ eloquence and individual power of persuasion more than to 
the definite conviction of his audience. They could not 
keep pace with the earnest desire for reform which possessed 
the Premier and his colleagues; and it was impossible to 
restore the popularity which several of the latter had for- 
feited. The next two years were to be melancholy ones for 
the friends of domestic progress, or at least for those who 
could not look beyond the present effects of reaction and 
relapse. 


(CREIEASP. IVE) me xeeXelVe 
UNPOPULARITY. 


T= VER since the War of Secession in America, the 
q people of the Northern States, as now represented 
by the Government of the Union, had nursed a 
grudge against England for the aid which many subjects of 
the Queen had given to the Confederate cause. Of moral 
aid and verbal encouragement they could not well complain ; 
or they could not make it a ground of complaint in diplomatic 
despatches. But unfortunately there were moredistinctcauses 
for the grievances urged against us by the United States. The 
duties imposed upon neutrals are in some respects very strict 
and onerous, and they require a constant watchfulness on 
the part of the Government in order to prevent breaches of 
international law by men who, for greed or for partizanship, 
may be disposed to act with recklessness. There were such 
men in England during the American War ; and the Govern- 
ment of the day had not been sufficiently on the alert to 
prevent their breaches of neutrality. 
The worst of all the cases whereof complaint was made 
was that of the Alabama—a cruiser built and equipped at 
Birkenhead for the Confederate Government, which was 


allowed to escape from port after our own Government had 
15 
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been warned of her character and destination. The Alabama 
was for several years 2 redoubtable foe to the Northerners, 
and she did a vast amount of damage to American shipping. 
The United States Government soon lodged a formal com- 
plaint against us on this score ; and, as soon as the war was 
ended in favour of the North, they entered into active cor- 
respondence with us, and claimed damages on account of the 
depredations committed by the vessel. The English Govern- 
ment for a long time disputed their liability, and the contro- 
versy was carried on with much bitterness. Eventually, in 
the year 1870, the two Governments agreed to the appoint- 
ment of a Joint Commission, to sit at New York ; and after 
thirty-seven sittings the representatives of the two Powers 
signed what is known as the Treaty of Washington, whereby 
England consented to submit the Alabama case to arbitration, 
and the United States made the same concession in regard 
to claims which had been put forward by English subjects. 
The English Commissioners on this occasion were Lord de 
Grey and Ripon (a member of the Cabinet), Sir Stafford 
Northcote, Professor Montague Bernard (of Oxford), Sir 
Edward Thornton (our Minister at Washington), and Sir 
John Macdonald (a Canadian). 

When Parliament met for the session of 1872, there was 
a reference to this Treaty in the Queen’s Speech, and Mr. ~ 
Disraeli did not fail to deal with it. The Americans had 
contended that they were entitled to recover for more than 
the actual damages proved to have been inflicted by the 
Alabama ; and My. Disraeli questioned whether the Govern- 
ment had been firm enough in repudiating this idea, and 
whether our representatives had made the best of our case. 
Englishmen were already sore on the subject, and they were 
made still sorer by the result of the Alabama Arbitration at 
Geneva. The Geneva Commission, which grew out of the 
Treaty of Washington, met at the end of 1871, and adjourned 
until the following June. The Americans haying withdrawn 
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their claim for indirect losses, the negotiations proceeded on 
a more friendly footing; and the Commission (which con- 
sisted of five arbitrators, representing the two contesting 
parties, with Italy, Switzerland, and Brazil) finally came to 
a decision, by which England was held liable for damages 
inflicted by the Alabama, Florida, and Shenandoah. The 
damages were assessed at fifteen and a-half million dollars, 
or about £3,229,000. 

This was little more than a third of the claim presented 
by the United States, which had demanded for the Georgia 
and other Confederate cruisers, for the sum spent in the 
pursuit and capture of the vessels, and for interest at seven 
per cent. for ten years. But the dismay was great in 
England when it was found how much our breach of neutra- 
lity had cost us; and no doubt it required a firm persuasion 
of the justice and honourableness of the resort to arbitration 
to reconcile even staunch Liberals to the penalty. Others 
less firm, or in any way inclined to make capital against the 
Government out of what they were pleased to call this 
national humiliation, had plenty of bitter things to say 
about it. They spoke and wrote as though it would have 
been wiser to deny our responsibility altogether, even if 
matters had come to an open rupture with the United 
States—which they were very near doing in 1870. But the 
more rational view of the situation was that a splendid 
example of magnanimity and self-restraint had been dis- 
played by this country, and that the restoration of goodwill 
between two great peoples, who might otherwise have had 
to settle their difficulties by an act of war, had been pur- 
chased at a comparatively small price. Sir A. Cockburn, in 
his partial protest against the decision, expressed a hope 
that, as the result of the arbitration, “no sense of past 
wrong unredeemed would stand in the way of the friendly 
and harmonious intercourse which should subsist between 
two great and kindred nations.” That was the hope of 
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every true patriot ; and it has been amply fulfilled by the 
experience of the subsequent years. 

Of the domestic legislation of 1872 the most important 
measure was the Ballot Act, which finally passed on the 
18th of July. The Bill contained provisions for many 
other incidents of the Parliamentary Election besides the 
actual recording of the votes by ballot. Such were the 
mode of nomination, the arrangement of polling districts, 
the authorisation of the use of Government schools for 
polling places, the general rules of an election, and the like. 
The precise mode of secret voting adopted in England is by 
this time tolerably familiar, and we need not enter into the 
details of the Bill as presented to Parliament by Mr. 
Forster; but it may be observed that the framing of the 
Act has proved to be on the whole very satisfactory, and its 
principle has been accepted by both parties. The guarantees 
of secrecy may yet need to be strengthened ; but it was soon 
made manifest that the limitation of the Act to the eight years 
ending with 1880 would not be enforced. The provision of 
three months’ imprisonment for the offence of inducing a 
voter to display his paper after marking it was added by Sir 
W. Harcourt, who, though opposed by the Government, 
carried his amendment by a majority of 274 to 246. After 
Mr. Gladstone had accepted the substance of this amendment, 
the third reading was carried by 276 to 218, and the Bill 
went up to the House of Lords, 

The Lords, who had rejected a similar measure in the 
preceding session, made several modifications in the Bill, 
the principal one being the introduction of a clause making 
the employment of the ballot optional. Mr. Forster asked 
the Commons to disagree to this particular amendment, and 
an interesting debate ensued. Mr. Disraeli, destined him- 
self to be raised to power by the first application of the new 
method, strongly supported the Lords’ amendment, and cast 
doubt on the desire of the country for this newfangled 
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experiment, which he described as being of a degrading 
character, and no better as an expedient against corruption 
than the Riot Act was against the tendency to riot. Mr. 
Gladstone replied with the natural observation that at any 
rate the Riot Act enabled the magistrates to prevent a riot; 
and he claimed that the Ballot Act would, according to Mr. 
Disraeli’s comparison, prevent corruption. That was at all 
events the hope of the Government and of the House of 
Commons, and yet the Lords had sought to remove several 
of the guarantees of secrecy on which the principle of the 
Bill depended. 

Eventually the two Houses agreed to a compromise, the 
Commons admitting the right of scrutiny, on demand by a 
defeated candidate, and accepting the amendment of Lord 
Beauchamp, which limited the operation of the Act until 
the 31st of December, 1880; and the Lords abandoning the 
proposal to render the adoption of secret voting optional in 
each constituency. It may here be said that the success of 
the Ballot has been indubitable so far as the mere system of 
election is concerned, though it has not prevented corruption 
and bribery. The general election of 1874 was one of the most 
quiet and orderly ever known, and the election of 1880 was 
scarcely less peaceable ; but in the latter year the underhand. 
practices which shun the light, and do not lead to breaches 
of order, were renewed. ‘These evils demand the application 
of a more direct remedy than secret voting; but for the 
prevention of intimidation and violence, the Act of 1872 has 
been thoroughly efficacious. 

A measure which might have seemed to be less important 
than the Ballot Bill, and less likely to excite opposition or 
divide the Liberal party, was the Irish University Bill, 
brought forward at the beginning of the session of 1873. 
This was to have been the third member of Mr. Gladstone’s 
trilogy of Acts for the redress of Irish grievances. Some- 
thing of the kind had long been demanded by the Irish 
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Catholics; and the bishops, as we have seen, had preferred 
their claim for greater educational facilities as soon as the 
Church and Land Acts had becomelaw. The Premier, when 
introducing and explaining his scheme, was able to point to 
distinctly good effects from these last-named Acts. Agrarian 
crime had diminished, treason had disappeared, and it was 
proverbial that ordinary crimes were far less frequent in 
Treland than in England. ‘The principle of the Bill was to 
give civil equality to the Catholics; and in devising a 
method for doing this Mr. Gladstone had to work in the 
teeth of prejudice and misrepresentation, for he was 
constantly being accused of Romanist tendencies, and even 
of being in league with the Vatican. He despised these 
accusations and suspicions, holding them perhaps too cheaply 
for his own personal interests. His arguments convinced 
the great majority of intelligent men, but they did not 
convince those who were haunted, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, by a fear of Romanist ascendancy in Great Britain. 
Only on the ground of such a fear could the Liberal 
objections to the scheme be sustained—and yet there were 
few of the objectors who would have admitted that the fear 
was present in their minds. Once more the Premier was in 
advance of his party; and he had to suffer for it. But he 
pleaded very earnestly for this additional measure of justice 
to Ireland. “If the House be of opinion,” he said, “as 
the Government are of opinion, that it is neither generous 
nor politic, whatever we may think of this ecclesiastical 
influence of the Roman Church, to draw distinctions, in 
matters purely civil, adverse to our Roman Catholic fellow- 
countrymen—if we hold that opinion, let us hold it frankly 
and boldly ; and having determined to grant measures of 
equality as far as it may be in our power to do so, do not let 
us attempt to stint our action in that sense when we come 


to the execution of that which we have announced to be our 
design.” 
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Mr. Gladstone’s proposal was to reform the University of 
Dublin—not Trinity College merely—as being the national 
University of Ireland, and to merge the Queen’s Colleges of 
Belfast and Cork (suppressing that of Galway) into the 
Dublin corporation. Tests were to be abolished, students 
might belong to the University without belonging to a 
College, the Roman Catholics might have a distinct College 
of their own, having an equal claim and status in the 
University with all the rest, and the government of the 
central institution would have a representative character, 
each college contributing its nominees to the governing 
board. The new University of Dublin was to be an 
examining and teaching body, but there would be no chairs 
in theology, moral philosophy, or modern history. Twelve 
thousand pounds a year would be taken from Trinity College 
(still leaving her “the richest College in Christendom ”) ; 
£10,000 would be added from the Consolidated Fund ; 
£5000 might be anticipated from fees ; and £20,000 would 
be paid from the Irish Church surplus. Thus the University 
would be amply endowed with £50,000 a year, which would 
_ suffice for the foundation of fifty fellowships of £200 
annually, ten being granted each year, one hundred scholar- 
ships of £50, and four hundred bursaries of £25 ; leaving 
£20,000 annually for the professors. 

It was a scheme which would have done justice to all 
concerned, and would have created a noble and efficient 
University for Ireland. But it pleased neither extreme of 
those who might have been Mr. Gladstone’s warmest 
supporters. The Irish bishops and a section of the English 
Radicals declared against it ; and these, combining with the 
ordinary Conservative Opposition, succeeded in defeating 
the Bill. Amongst the Liberals who spoke against the 
Government on this occasion were Mr. Fawcett, Lord 
Edmond Fitzmaurice, Dr. Lyon Playfair, Mr. Horsman, 
and Mr. Bernal Osborne. The debate on the second reading 
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extended over four nights, on the last of which Mr. Glad- 
stone made an earnest appeal to the House to let the 
Bill go into Committee, as an evidence of their desire to 
deal with the question in a spirit of justice to the Irish 
Catholics. It was expected that the division would be a 
close one, since the bishops of the Roman Church in Ireland 
had expressed themselves dissatisfied beforehand ; but few 
anticipated that the Government would be left in a minority. 
Mr. Gladstone has since admitted that the vote took him by 
surprise,* though he had stated in the course of the discus- 
sion that he considered the issue as one of confidence, and 
that he should resign office if the decision were adverse. In 
spite of this, Ministers were defeated by 287 to 284—a 
majority of three against going into Committee. No fewer 
than thirty-five Irish, eight English, and two Scotch Liberals 
followed the Conservative leaders into the Lobby. If they 
had voted straight, Government would have had a majority 
of eighty-seven. 

Thus Mr. Gladstone’s third proposal of Irish reform was 
brought to nothing by the want of unanimity amongst his 
nominal supporters, and the Liberals in the constituencies 
had the annoyance of seeing a powerful Ministry rendered 
helpless by the fact that the representatives whom they had 
chosen were unable to give their united support to the 
Premier who had been raised to power amidst so much 
enthusiasm in 1868. 


en ee eee 
* See Mr. Barnett Smith’s Life, ii, 247. 


CHAPTER XXvV. 


THREE RESIGNATIONS. 


\EQHE defeat of the Government on the Irish Education 
Bill took place on the 11th of March, and two days 
later Mr. Gladstone announced the resignation of his 

Ministry. Mr. Disraeli was sent for by the Queen, but 

perceiving that it would be impossible for him to carry on 

the business of the country in this Parliament except on 
sufferance, he declined the commission to form a Cabinet. 

On the 29th, after a short adjournment of the House, Mr. 

Gladstone made a statement to the effect that he and his 

colleagues had undertaken to resume their posts; and at 

the same time he explained the circumstances which had 
induced them to do so, When Mr. Disraeli had declined to 
take office, and the Queen had communicated with Mr. 

Gladstone, the latter submitted a statement to Her Majesty 

in which it was contended that the opposition leaders were 
constitutionally bound to assume the responsibility of having 
defeated the Government. To this contention Mr. Disraeli 
had demurred; and there seems to have been a certain 
feeling, not to say exhibition, of soreness between the two 
statesmen in connection with this difficulty. 

Mr. Disraeli’s contention—which he had communicated to 
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the Queen in a statement which was fairly described as 
being virtually a manifesto to the country—was that the 
defeat of the Government was not the work of the Opposi- 
tion so much as of a considerable section of the Liberal 
party. ‘Upon the question why he had not advised the 
Queen to dissolve, he remarked that although a Minister in 
office could perform it with great promptitude, it was not so 
with a Minister who had to form his Government. He 
might perhaps have been able to dissolve in May, but what 
could he have dissolved upon? The Irish University Bill 
was not sufficient, nor could a Government appeal to the 
country without a policy.” He urged that Mr. Gladstone 
had resigned on inadequate grounds, and that his resumption 
of office was the best solution of the difficulty. But he 
looked forward to the time when the Conservative party 
would return to power with a noble career before it. 

The composition of the Cabinet at this time was by no 
means the same as it had originally been. Lord Selborne 
(Sir Roundell Palmer) had succeeded Lord Hatherley as 
Chancellor. Earl Granville had at an earlier period suc- 
ceeded Lord Clarendon at the Foreign Office, being himself 
succeeded at the Colonial Office by Lord Kimberley. Mr. 
Goschen had succeeded Mr. Childers at the Admiralty, the 
Marquis of Hartington had become Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land, and Mr. Stansfeld had entered the Cabinet as President 
of the Local Government Board. Lord Halifax (Sir Charles 
Wood) had become Lord Privy Seal. Only Mr. Gladstone, 
Mr. Cardwell, Mr. Lowe, and the Duke of Argyll retained 
the positions which they had originally held; and in the 
recess of 1873 other important changes were effected. Mr. 
Bruce, the Home Secretary, was raised to the peerage as 
Lord Aberdare, and became President of the Council, in the 
place of the Marquis of Ripon; Mr. Lowe succeeded Mr. 
Bruce at the Home Office; and some weeks later Mr. 
Gladstone assumed the duties of Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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in addition to the Premiership. It was now, also, that Mr. 
Bright, who had retired on the ground of ill-health, re- 
entered the Cabinet as Chancellor of the Duchy. 

Meanwhile the work of the session was resumed. Mr. 
Fawcett, who had been largely instrumental in defeating 
the Irish University Bill, succeeded in passing a measure of 
his own, the effect of which was to do little more than 
abolish religious tests in the University of Dublin. Mr. 
Miall again brought forward a motion for disestablishing the 
Churches in England and Scotland; but he was opposed by 
the Government and beaten on a division by a larger majority 
than before. A like fate overtook a proposal by Mr. 
Cowper-Temple to permit laymen and dissenters, on invita- 
tion, to deliver sermons in churches. Several valuable 
measures were passed into law, amongst them being the 
Supreme Court of Judicature Act, of which Lord Selborne 
had had special charge. The object of this Act was to 
remodel the system of our courts of justice. A Supreme 
Court was established, and the judicial functions were 
parcelled out into several Divisional Courts; the appellate 
jurisdiction of the Privy Council being transferred to the 
Supreme Court. Another serviceable Act was passed to 
amend the existing Merchant Shipping Acts—this being 
the first of a series of measures on the same subject which 
reflect special credit on the legislation of the decade. 

The recess was filled with controversy between the 
various political parties, and the assailants of the Ministry 
became daily more confident and animated. Mr. Disraeli 
himself took an active part in the campaign. Writing to 
Lord Grey de Wilton in October, in reference to an election 
contest, he took occasion to say that “for nearly five years 
the present Ministers have harassed every trade, worried 
every profession, and assailed or menaced every class, insti- 
tution, and species of property in the country. Occasionally 
they have varied this state of civil warfare by perpetrating 
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some job which outraged public opinion, or by stumbling 
into mistakes which have been always discreditable, and 
sometimes ruinous. All this they call a policy, and seem 
quite proud of it; but the country has, I think, made up its 
mind to close this career of plundering and blundering.” 
These were phrases intended to stick; and no doubt they 
did stick in the minds of men whose confidence had already 
been shaken, or whose interest seemed to them in any way 
opposed to the interests of the nation. 

The publicans, the Established Church, the Noncon- 
formists, the territorial classes, and a dozen other classes or 
cliques of greater or less influence, all claimed to have been 
instrumental in driving Mr. Gladstone from power. At 
any rate there was a combination of forces against the 
Administration, and the effect of this combination was 
manifested amongst other ways in a series of Liberal defeats 
at the bye-elections. Mr. Gladstone perceived that he 
would no longer be able to count upon a hearty support in 
the Parliament of 1868, and he therefore suddenly made 
up his mind to dissolve. On the 23rd January 1874, 
he issued an address to his constituents at Greenwich 
announcing to them his resolution, and stating that a new 
Parliament would be summoned with as little delay as 
possible. 

This step took every one by surprise—friends as well as 
foes—and it has even been said that the Liberal disaster at 
the ensuing elections was in great measure due to the rash- 
ness of the dissolution, which sacrificed many of the disad- 
vantages supposed to be derived by election agents and 
candidates on the side of the Government in office. But it 
1s probable that under no circumstances would the result of 
the appeal to the country, then or at any future date, have 
been other than a Tory success. Mr. Gladstone has also 
been accused of wishing to snatch a triumph by artifice. 
But apart from the fact that this charge is antagonistic in 
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its character to the one just mentioned, it will be impossible 
for any one who considers the whole of Mr. Gladstone’s 
career from beginning to end to believe that such a motive 
existed for his act. No doubt he hoped to receive a vote of 
confidence from the country, and to return to power with a 
strong majority; and in order to furnish a definite pro- 
gramme for his party he proposed to take advantage of a 
very large surplus by completely repealing the income-tax, 
and making a considerable reduction in local taxation. The 
country would have gained much, and possibly have avoided 
much, by continuing to repose its confidence in the states- 
man who had already achieved such great things for it; but 
passions and prejudices of the moment overcame every 
other thought. 

It would be difficult for the most ardent Liberal to deny 
that, in view of the disorganisation of the party at the 
beginning of 1874, the Premier was fully justified in claim- 
ing from the constituencies a new body of representatives ; 
for with a fresh army he might have pressed on to new 
victories, whilst with the army which he was then supposed 
to lead he could do nothing. Office without power was for 
Mr. Gladstone destitute of charm, and to ask frankly for a 
renewal of power was the only course open to him. Never- 
theless it may be admitted that the disappointment of the 
sudden defeat was very severe. 

The elections began on the 30th of the same month, and 
closed on the 17th February, leaving the Conservatives with 
a majority of fifty-six. Mr. Gladstone lost no time, when 
he saw that the verdict of the country was against him, in 
making way for his successor. He resigned the seals of 
office on the very day when the last contest was decided ; 
and the Conservative leader was commissioned to form a 
new Administration. 

The following is a list of the second Cabinet formed by 
Mr. Disraeli :-— 
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First Lord of the Treasury, . B. Disraeli. 

Lord Chancellor, 2 . Lord Cairns. 

Lord President of the Comte: . Duke of Richmond. 
Lord Privy Seal, : ; . Earl of Malmesbury. 
Home Secretary, ; y . R.A. Cross. 

Foreign __,, ; : . Earl of Derby. 

War es; ‘ : . Gathorne Hardy. 
Colonial ,, . : . Earl of Carnarvon. 
India . Marquis of Salisbury. 
Chancellor & the echeauee . Sir Stafford Northcote. 
First Lord of the Admiralty, . G. W. Hunt. 
Postmaster-General, . ; . Lord John Manners. 


Such was the Cabinet which, with some modifications, 
held office during more than six years, up to the spring of 
1880. There were considerable elements of strength in it— 
Lord Cairns, Mr. Cross, Sir Stafford Northcote, and Mr. 
Hunt being all hard-working men and good administrators. 
Lord Derby also commanded not a little confidence in the 
country, and the Earl of Carnarvon was decidedly a useful 
man at the Colonial Office. The entrance of the Marquis 
of Salisbury into a Cabinet led by Mr. Disraeli was a 
somewhat remarkable event, considering the very sharp 
things which had passed between the two men during the 
late Administration ; and indeed they do not seem to have 
become perfectly reconciled for some time after their acces- 
sion to office. Of the causes which subsequently converted 
him into a Foreign Minister, and the most ardent fellow- 
worker with the Premier in his memorable foreign policy, 
we shall hereafter find occasion to speak. When that time 
came he was succeeded at the India Office by Mr. Gathorne 
Hardy, raised to the peerage as Lord Cranbrook ; the latter 
being replaced at the War Office by Colonel Stanley, brother 
of Lord Derby. The deliberative power of the Cabinet was 
increased by the introduction of the Duke of Northumber- 
land as Lord Privy Seal, and Lord Sandon as President of 
the Board of Trade. Mr. W. H. Smith also entered the 
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Cabinet as First Lord of the Admiralty on the death of Mr. 
Ward Hunt. 

Soon after the assembling of Parliament—the ninth of 
Queen Victoria’s reign—on the 5th of March, Mr. Gladstone 
issued a circular to the Liberal members, and simultaneously 
a letter to Earl Granville, in which he said :—“ For a 
variety of reasons personal to myself I could not contem- 
plate any unlimited extension of active political service ; and 
I am anxious that it should be clearly understood by those 
friends with whom I have acted in the direction of affairs 
that at my age I must reserve my entire freedom to divest 
myself of all the responsibilities of leadership at no distant 
time. The need of rest will prevent me from giving more 
than occasional attendance in the House of Commons during 
the present session. I should be desirous shortly before the 
commencement of the session of 1875, to consider whether 
there would be advantage in placing my services for a time 
at the disposal of the Liberal party, or whether I should 
then claim exemption from the duties I have hitherto 
discharged.” 

The Liberal party, not without regret, assented to the 
practical abeyance of the leadership during the session of 
1874; and Mr. Gladstone enjoyed his well-merited rest. 
He did not entirely absent himself from the House of 
Commons. He took part for instance, in the debate on the 
Address, and vindicated the course which he had taken in 
dissolving the previous Parliament. He spoke in debate 
some time later on the Church Patronage (Scotland) Bill, 
and again in the discussion of the Public Worship Regu- 
lation Act, which he vigorously opposed—first, because it 
departed from the traditional course, that the authorities 
of the Church should be consulted beforehand in the framing 
of measures affecting the Church, and next, because it placed 
vexatious restrictions on personal liberty, and on the salu- 
tary variety of customs in public worship which had been 
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allowed to exist for many years, His speech on this latter 
occasion was one of his happiest efforts; but it did not 
prevent the passing of the measure by a large majority. 
He also spoke on the Endowed Schools Act Amendment 
Bill, on which he must be held to have gained a moral 
victory, though the Government insisted on forcing, by dint 
of their solid voting power, a measure which Mr, Disraeli - 
himself could not claim to be a good one. 

With these exceptions, Mr. Gladstone took scarcely any 
part in the Parliamentary work of the session of 1874. 
Early in the following year fuller effect was given to his 
resignation of the leadership—the third resignation of 
power by Mr. Gladstone within twelve months—by the 
selection of the Marquis of Hartington in his place. 


CHAPTER XXXVI 


AN Inrenvat or L&Isure. 


st OMETHING has been said of the desultory legislation 
S of the Conservatives during their first year of office. 
But it was not only legislation, perhaps not chiefly 
legislation, which had been expected from them. There 
were other desires to be gratified and other anticipations to 
be fulfilled; and Mr. Disraeli’s Cabinet did its best to 
dispense blessings to those who had raised it to power. The 
late Premier’s unprecedented surplus—which Sir Stafford 
Northcote admitted to have been even greater than his 
predecessor had calculated, since it amounted to as much as 
five millions and-a-half—was employed almost entirely in 
the relief of direct and indirect taxation. An independent 
grant of money was demanded as a contribution to the 
expenses of the Ashantee War, and no less than five millions 
of taxes was wiped off by the employment of the surplus. 
A million and a-quarter went to the relief of local taxation 3 
a penny was taken off the income-tax; the sugar duties 
were totally repealed ; and so also were the duties on horses 
and the license duty of horsedealers. The Government 
were admitted by their supporters to have begun well; 
though the classes who had not yet been specially gratified 
reserved their encomiums for a more fitting occasion. 
16 
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In definitely deciding to withdraw from the Parliamentary 
leadership of the Liberal party, Mr. Gladstone mentioned, 
in a second letter which he wrote to Earl Granville, that he 
was at present engaged, and meant for a short time to be 
engaged, ona special matter which occupied him closely. 
In this, the writer was probably referring to a resumption 
of his Homeric studies, or to his contemplated treatment of 
the religious topics suggested by the Public Worship Regula- 
tion Act—or perhaps to both these subjects taken together. 
It was in 1876 that Mr. Gladstone published his “ Homeric 
Synchronism,” which may well have cost him the partial 
labour of a couple of years. But it was soon manifest that 
the statesman’s leisure was devoted to the consideration of 
the questions of Establishment, Ritualism, and Vaticanism, 
which have always had a peculiar charm for his complex 
mind, 

To the October number of the “Contemporary Review,” 
in the year 1874, Mr. Gladstone contributed a paper on the 
question, “What is Ritualism?” “ Ritualism,” said the writer, 
“is unwise, undisciplined reaction from poverty, from coldness, 
from barrenness, from nakedness; it is overlaying purpose 
with adventitious and obstructive encumbrance ; it is depar- 
ture from measure and from harmony in the annexation of 
appearance to substance, of the outward to the inward ; it 
is the caricature of the beautiful ; it is the conversion of 
help into hindrances ; it is the attempted substitution of the 
secondary for the primary aim, and the real failure and 
paralysis of both.” This was a shrewd, telling, and perhaps 
somewhat stern judgment; but the whole paper is not 
unkind in tone. His estimate of this latter-day phase of 
English churchmanship did not please the opponents of 
Ritualism much more than the Ritualists themselves ; for 
whilst he put it down to a mere esthetic tendency on the one 
hand, he seemed to the Low Churchmen to deal too lightly 
with what they regarded as subversive of true doctrine 
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and discipline. But the article attracted a great deal of 
attention, and at once stirred up the controversy which had 
slumbered for a while. Mr. Gladstone (who had been 
familiar with the origin of the new movement in his Oxford 
days, and had been himself affected by it in a moderate and 
balanced manner) pointed out that the reaction against cold- 
ness and lifelessness had not been confined to the Church, 
but had been, “all things considered, quite as remarkable 
among Nonconformists and Presbyterians. 

Out of this essay grew another ecclesiastical controversy, 
in which the writer soon became deeply involved. He had 
spoken of the hopelessness of anything like a serious attempt 
to proselytise for Rome in the English Church. “At no 
time,” he said, “since the sanguinary reign of Mary has 
such a scheme been possible. But if it had been possible 
in the seventeenth or eighteenth centuries, it would still have 
become impossible in the nineteenth ; when Rome has sub- 
stituted for the proud boast of semper eadem a policy of 
violence and change in faith ; when she has refurbished and 
paraded anew every rusty tool she was fondly thought to 
have disused ; when no one can become her convert without 
renouncing his moral and mental freedom, and placing his 
civil loyalty and duty at the mercy of another ; and when 
she has equally repudiated modern thought and ancient 
history, 1 cannot persuade myself to feel alarm as to the 
final issue of her crusades in England.” 

This significant passage (which, by the way, is as good an 
answer as could be given to the groundless accusations which 
have occasionally suggested that Mr. Gladstone himself was 
a Romanist in fact or in principle) roused the anger of the © 
Roman Catholics. His paper gave rise to much comment 
in various forms; and to the critics who concerned them- 
selves mainly with the sentence last quoted he replied in a 
pamphlet, entitled, “The Vatican Decrees in their Bearing 
on Civil Allegiance ; a Political Expostulation.” The sting 
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of what he had said was in the assertion that no one can 
become a convert of Rome without renouncing his moral 
and mental freedom, and placing his civil loyalty and duty 
at the mercy of another. This had been warmly contested ; 
but Mr. Gladstone stuck to his text. Is it or is it not true, 
he asked, that Rome requires a convert who now joins her 
to forfeit his moral and mental freedom? It may not have 
been so at one time; but Rome has changed her attitude 
within a few years. Propositions which had once been left 
to the individual conscience had become dogmas, and were 
imposed on all devout Catholics, Papal infallibility on 
matters of faith and morals was a new addition to the 
Catholic belief ; “the Pope’s supremacy, without any reserve 
of civil rights, has been affirmed to include everything which 
relates to the discipline and government of the Church 
throughout the world.” Illustration was piled on argument 
to establish the truth of Mr. Gladstone’s affirmation ; and 
the writer recapitulated his charges in the following form . 
‘1, That the Pope, authorised by his Council, claims for 
himself the domain of faith, of morals, of all that concerns 
the Government and discipline of the Church, 2, That he 
in like manner claims the power of determining the limits 
of those domains, 3. That he does not sever them, by any 
acknowledged or intelligible line, from the domains of civil 
duty and allegiance. 4. That he therefore claims, and 
claims from the month of July 1870 onward, with plenary 
authority, from every convert and member of his Church, 
that he shall ‘place his loyalty and civil duty at the mercy 
of another ;’ that other being himself,” 

Mr. Gladstone went on to draw the political moral for 
Englishmen ; and in particular he showed that, though the 
Liberal party had done much for Roman Catholics in England, 
even suffering severely by their eagerness to bestow civil 
liberty on them, they had often been thwarted by the Catholics 
themselves—as on the Irish University Bill of 1873, the re- 
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jection of which was due to the influence of Rome in Ireland. 
“From that time forward,” he proudly adds, “I have felt 
that the situation was changed, and that important matters 
would have to be cleared by suitable explanations.” 

The concluding passage of this pamphlet is in every sense 
worthy of being quoted, as a watchword of Liberalism in 
religious matters no less than as an eloquent argument and 
a specimen of Mr. Gladstone’s most finished style :— 


“The State will, I trust, be ever careful to leave the domain of 
religious conscience free, and yet to keep it to its own domain; and to 
allow neither private caprice nor, above all, foreign arrogance to dictate 
to it on the discharge of its proper office. ‘England expects every man 
to do his duty;’ and none can be so well prepared under all circum- 
stances to exact its performance as that Liberal party which has done 
the work of justice alike for Nonconformists and for Papal dissidents, 
and whose members have so often, for the sake of that work, hazarded 
their credit with the markedly Protestant constituencies of the country. 
Strong the State of the United Kingdom has always been in material 
strength; and its moral panoply is now, we may hope, pretty complete. 
It is not, then, for the dignity of the Crown and people of the United 
Kingdom to be diverted from a path which they have deliberately 
chosen, and which it does not rest with all the myrmidons of the 
Apostolic chamber either openly to obstruct or secretly to undermine. 
It is rightfully to be expected, it is greatly to be desired, that the 
Roman Catholics of this country should do in the nineteenth century 
what their forefathers of England, except a handful of emissaries, did 
in the sixteenth, when they were marshalled in resistance to the Armada, 
and in the seventeenth when, in spite of the Papal Chair, they sat in the 
House of Lords under the oath of allegiance. That which we are 
entitled to desire we are entitled also to expect ; indeed, to say we did 
not expect it would, in my judgment, be the true way of conveying an 
insult to those concerned. In this expectation we may be partially 
disappointed. Should those to whom I appeal thus unhappily come to 
bear witness in their own persons to the decay of sound, manly, truelife in 
their Church, it will be their loss more than ours. The inhabitants of 
these islands, as a whole, are stable, though sometimes credulous and 
excitable; resolute, though sometimes boastful; and a strong-headed 
and stout-hearted race will not be hindered, either by latent or by 
avowed dissents, due to the foreign influence of a caste, from the 
accomplishment of its mission in the world.” 
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In this pamphlet Mr. Gladstone struck a note which 
vibrated deeply in the hearts of his countrymen. Over 
100,000 copies of it were sold in a few weeks, and it called 
forth many replies from the leading English Catholics. Some 
of the latter, like Lord Acton, Lord Camoys, and Mr. Petre, 
acknowledged the justice of the arguments advanced, and 
declared their inability to accept the new decrees but 
most of them replied with vigour or acerbity to the charge 
brought against them. Early in 1875 Mr. Gladstone pub- 
lished a rejoinder, under the title of ‘ Vaticanism: An 
Answer to Reproofs and Replies,” in which he fully main- 
tained his propositions. 

Simultaneously, in the “Quarterly Review,” Mr. Gladstone 
noticed the published speeches and allocutions of Pius IX., 
the same Pope who had declared his Infallibility in 1870, 
and had erected into a system the Ultramontane policy of 
obstinate resistance to accomplished facts, Not long after- 
wards the same pen was busy in writing other articles for 
the leading periodicals ; and in this year the leisure of the 
late Premier must have been to a great extent devoted to 
the completion of the “Homeric Synchronism” already 
mentioned. Mr. Gladstone always took up his pen with 
keen zest, and it may be said of him as it was said of one 
-who had preceded him, that “he touched nothing which he 
did not adorn.” His interest, moreover, was so far reaching 
that it seemed to matter little what subject might arrest 
his attention ; he was equally at home on all. 

It was perhaps a combination of this universal sympathy 
and receptiveness, with the kindly instincts of a naturally 
courteous heart, that led the great statesman in his retirement 
to spare a daily interval from his congenial tasks in order 
to reply personally to the letters of his numerous corres- 
pondents, many of whom inconsiderately intruded upon 
him without the slightest possible justification. His critics 
have often made themselves merry over his voluminous 
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correspondence ; for of course many of those who received 
from him a letter or a post-card took care to make the 
public acquainted with their good luck. But there have 
been few men whose casual utterances would better bear 
repeating, and better stand the brunt of ridicule, than Mr. 
Gladstone. He is ever sensible, ever in earnest, ever 
simple and single-minded; and these qualities have been 
marked and esteemed by the masses. 

Thus, in his quiet home at Hawarden, affectionately 
tended by his wife and children, varying his occupations 
between a Greek commentary and the felling of a doomed 
tree on his estate, watching the political world from afar, 
and occasionally reminded of it more nearly by an incursion 
of Liberal interviewers from the neighbouring centres of 
industry, he learned to forget the sting of his great defeat, 
and grew steadily in the affection of his fellow-countrymen. 


GHAPTER XX VII. 


ConsSERVATIVE REFORMS. 


We have noticed in a previous chapter the character 
of the Conservative legislation of 1874. It was 
not ambitious, and it produced nothing more con- 

spicuous than the Public Worship Regulation Act. But in 

1875 Mr. Disraeli’s Cabinet attempted domestic reforms of 

a more important kind, in redemption of pledges given by 

the leaders at the time of the general election. 

One of the most promising of these measures was the 
Friendly Societies’ Act, the object of which was to consoli- 
date and amend the law relating to these and other similar 
societies. The principle of the Bill was to limit the authori- 
sation of these bodies to such as could show themselves to 
be in a certain defined condition of efficiency and soundness. 
The Friendly, Insurance, and Benefit Societies, with the 
Working-men’s Clubs, were enabled to register themselves, 
and thus to secure a sort of official sanction, provided they 
conformed to certain regulations laid down in the Bill, and 
lodged with the Registrar an annual return of receipts and 
expenditure. The measure was optional so far as its ac 
ceptance by the societies was concerned. It held out a 
number of presumable advantages, which were expected to 
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encourage registration ; butas a matter of fact it has proved 
to be less efficacious in this respect than its framers antici- 
pated. 

The Employers and Workmen Act, passed in the same 
session, purported to enlarge the powers of the County 
Courts in connection with disputes between masters and 
men, It enabled these courts “to adjust and set off one 
against the other” the several claims of the two parties to 
a dispute, in such matters as wages, damages for breach of 
contract, and the like; to rescind contracts when it seemed 
advisable, and to accept security from the defendant or 
defendants in any claim for the performance of a contract 
of work or employment. Some of the best-known working 
men were consulted in the elaboration of this plan, and 
expressed their approval of it; but the Act did not satisfy 
those who had most strenuously demanded the establish- 
ment of courts of compulsory arbitration. 

The Public Health Act consolidated and amended the 
existing law on the subject, and provided for the division 
of the country into urban and rural sanitary districts, and 
for the appointment of sanitary inspectors in each. ‘This 
was one of the best measures of the session, and did in some 
degree fulfil the promises made during the general election, 
when Mr. Disraeli in particular insisted on the need for 
sanitary legislation. 

The Artisans’ Dwellings Acts aimed at facilitating the 
improvement of the dwellings of the working classes in large 
towns, especially by the pulling down of unhealthy houses, 
courts and alleys, and the reconstruction of those parts of 
the towns wherein the Act was adopted. In some cases, 
as in that of Birmingham, this measure has been found 
serviceable ; but in other cases the practical effect of it has 
been to clear out working men’s families from the central 
streets and occupying the space by houses or warehouses, 
which make no provision for the disturbed people. 
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Another valuable measure passed in 1875 was the Mer- 
chant Shipping Act, for giving further powers to the 
Board of Trade for stopping unseaworthy ships. This 
was a first result of the agitation set on foot by Mr. 
Plimsoll, the member for Derby; and it would not have 
become law but for the emotional earnestness of the hon. 
member, who created a scene in the House when it ap- 
peared that the Bill would not be allowed to pass, and 
thus produced a strong demonstration of opinion in its 
favour, which compelled the Government to find an oppor- 
tunity for its enactment. 

The year 1875 was the best of Mr. Disraeli’s Adminis- 
tration, so far as domestic work is concerned. There was 
a beneficial purpose in all the Acts above named; though 
it must be admitted that several of them have been less 
efficacious, and less operative in practice, than many others 
which did not attempt so much. 

In 1876 the efforts of Parliament already appeared to flag. 
A more comprehensive Merchant Shipping Act was brought 
forward in accordance with an engagement entered into by 
Ministers at the close of the previous session. The object 
was to guard against the sending to sea of merchant vessels 
in an unseaworthy condition. Whenever a ship in any 
British port is found to be defective, and is so reported to 
the Board of Trade, an order may be given to stay its 
departure. The matter is then to be referred to a court of 
survey in the district, and the owners may be compelled to 
repair the defects before the vessel is allowed to put 
to sea. ‘To prevent overloading, deck and load-lines are to 
be conspicuously painted on each side amidships; and 
penalties are imposed in order to ensure obedience to these 
regulations. In the same Act there are provisions with 
regard to the stowage of the cargo; but the present rules 
as to shifting cargoes of grain and the like were not enacted 
until the year 1880. 
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Another Act extended, and in some important par- 
ticulars modified, the Elementary Education Act of 1870. 
It provided machinery for compelling the attendance at 
school of children in agricultural districts, and wherever a 
School Board had not yet been established ; but it enabled 
town councils and guardians to appoint a school attendance 
committee for this purpose as an alternative to the election 
of anew Board. It would -not be sufficiently within the 
scope of our subject to enter on the discussions which 
preceded the enactment of this measure, and of the other 
measures which distinguish the Administration of 1874. 
On the whole, the first three sessions of this Administration 
were devoted to legislation which was, at least in its inten- 
tion, of a serviceable and beneficial character. There was 
abundance of controversy over most of them, though in 
this Mr. Gladstone took little part. His forces were re- 
served for the next three years ; but, before we go on to con- 
sider the memorable events which stamped their impress 
on the latter half of the six years interval of Conserva- 
tive rule, it will be right to glance at certain figures which 
bear eloquent testimony to the value of Mr. Gladstone’s 
finance. The value of a particular policy or course of 
administration frequently remains without recognition for 
many years. Mr. Gladstone’s financial measures were 
immediately appreciated; but their full value is made 
more conspicuous by comparison with the measures of less 
skilful financiers. 

The following figures are taken from a pamphlet by Mr. 
8S. D. Waddy, on “ Liberal and Conservative Finance, from 
1857 to 1880,” and they present the average yearly results 
of financial management, in the six respects mentioned on 
the next page, during the decade 1870-1879. We quote 
the figures here for the simple purpose of showing how 
great was the mastery of financial questions to which Mr. 
Gladstone had attained. 
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Difference 


if A re. Liberal. Conservative. | in favour of 
Pe ae Mr. Gladstone. 





Gross Expenditure. . . |£71,416,854 £80,165,346 |£8,748,492 


Ordinary Items. . . «| 69,667,165 77,839,780 8,172,615 

Decrease of National Debt 5,239,384 467,719 4,771,665 

mmr Deities 6 o o © (none) 1,088,166 4,427,566 
» Surplus. . . .| 38,389,400 (none) 

Taxation Increased. . . (not) 229,816 2,720,075 
ne emitted ss 2,490,259 (not) 


Burden per head on Popu- 


lalOnare amen £25 04) £2" 8 14) £00 351 











Figures, it has been said, may be made to prove anything. 
These figures at any rate show one thing with sufficient 
clearness, in whatever light they may be considered, and 
that is the extraordinary success of Mr. Gladstone’s financial 
régime. 

In the spring of 1876 there was passed a short Act of 
Parliament, after much discussion in both Houses, by which 
it was made lawful to Her Majesty, “with a view to a 
proper recognition of the transfer of the Government of 
India to the Crown,” to make “such addition to the style 
and titles at present appertaining to the Imperial Crown of 
the United Kingdom and its dependencies as to Her Majesty 
may seem meet.” The original intention of the Government 
appears to have been to confer the permanent title of 
Empress upon the Queen, so that the kingdom should 
thenceforth be called an empire in the same sense that 
France had been, and that Germany had now become, an 
empire. Unquestionably there would be abundant reason 
in the use of such a term by a power like England, whose - 
possessions extend over the world. But Englishmen did 
not like the idea. There was much opposition manifested 
to it in Parliament, and the Press in general was disposed 
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to ridicule the notion. In the end a certain compromise 
was made, whereby the imperial titles were confined to 
India, and not made use of in any official documents in this 
country. In plain terms, the Act became abortive, though 
there were not wanting some who resolutely maintained that 
the more glowing and pompous descriptions would be 
specially serviceable in India, where they would serve to 
increase the awe of oriental minds for their far-distant 
Sovereign. 

Amongst the reasons urged by the advocates of this 
change, and by Mr. Disraeli in particular, it was said that 
the assumption of the imperial style and dignity of Queen 
Victoria would be a fitting demonstration to make in face 
of the eontinued progress of Russia in Central Asia. Al- 
ready the fears and jealousy of Russia, which were subse- 
quently to take such large proportions in England, had been 
felt and expressed ; and there was a school of Anglo-Indians 
who were never weary of magnifying the results of Russia’s 
conquests, and pointing out their danger to our Indian 
dominion. The advance to Khiva especially had roused the 
alarm of many Englishmen ; and the non-fulfilment of the 
Czar’s pledge to retire from that khanate after a temporary 
occupation gave at all events some colour to the theories 
which coupled Russian aggrandisement with English humi- 
liation. This view was distinctly put forward amongst the 
arguments in favour of the Royal Styles and Titles Act. 
It was not known until afterwards that the resignation of 
the Indian Viceroyship by Lord Northbrook, and the 
appointment of Lord Lytton as his successor, were connected 
with the adoption by the Government of a new policy in 
accordance with this interpretation of events in the East. 


CHAPTER eX Li: 
Tur EASTERN QUESTION. 


EANWHILE there were other causes which made 
AI the designs of Russia, actual or supposed, a 
prominent topic with Englishmen in the year 
1876. In the autumn of the previous year Turkey had 
been striving, with very little success, to pacify the pro- 
vinces of Bosnia and Herzegovina, where an insurrection 
had broken out against her corrupt and tyrannous Govern- 
ment. In the spring of 1876 the Servians and Montene- 
grins prepared to go to war against Turkey, in aid of their 
neighbours ; and in Bulgaria there were signs of an intention 
to rebel. But already difficulties of another kind had beset 
the Porte, which had been compelled to decline payment of 
the interest of its public debts. At the same time there 
was great dissatisfaction amongst the Mussulman population 
in Constantinople, and conspiracies against the Sultan were 
discovered or suspected. On the 4th of June the unfortu- 
nate Abdul Aziz committed suicide; and the successor to 
the throne was unable to maintain his position. These 
facts at once raised the Eastern Question. On the one 
hand the incompetence and barbarity of Turkish rule, with 
the act of bankruptcy committed by the Porte, caused many 
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Persons to believe that the position of the M ahomedan Em- 
pire in Europe must be seriously modified, whilst on the 
other it was feared that Russia might take advantage of the 
situation to press matters with a high hand against her old 
enemy, and to reap advantage for herself by the ruin of 
Turkey. Thus the question was already in a fair way of 
assuming the gravest proportions, when all Europe was 
shocked by the publication of the facts connected with the 
atrocious repression of the Bulgarian revolt. 

The terrible cruelties perpetrated by the Turkish irregular 
troops were palliated by some as being only the natural out- 
break of the barbarous Mussulman fanatics, rendered mad 
by fear or vengeance; and it was urged that the chief 
responsibility for the crimes which had been committed 
ought to fall on the Russian Government, or at least on the 
Russian emissaries who had stirred up the Bulgarians to 
revolt in the interests of Panslavism. But for the majority 
of people, at any rate in England, it was sufficient to know 
that these particular horrors had actually been committed ; 
that nameless atrocities had been inflicted by Turkish troops 
on the Christian population of Bulgaria ; that murders and 
outrages of every description had been committed, neither 
age nor sex nor innocence being spared ; and that this mode 
of repressing disorder was (as the apologists of Turkey con- 
tended) only what was to be expected from the dominant 
race towards its subjects. Englishmen did not go beyond 
these facts ; and as soon as they came to realise all that had 
taken place on the slopes of the Balkans during the spring 
of 1876, they began to express their indignation in the most 
unequivocal manner, and to demand a pledge from the 
Government that they would never on any consideration 
enter into alliance with the Turk, or sacrifice one English 
life, or one pound of English money, in defending a tyranny 
so utterly barbarous and corrupt. Public meetings were 
held throughout the country, and resolutions were passed in 

17 
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this sense. Discussions were raised in the House of Com- 
mons, and every indication was given that the matter could 
not be allowed to rest until some satisfaction of public 
opinion had been secured. 

As early as the 26th of June the Duke of Argyll and 
Mr. Forster questioned the Government concerning the 
statements which had been made in the “ Daily News” and 
elsewhere. In the House of Commons Mr. Disraeli replied 
to Mr. Forster, declaring that he had no information in his 
possession which would justify the reports. The distur- 
bance in Bulgaria, he said, appeared to have been begun by 
strangers burning the villages without reference to religion 
or race. Lord Derby also assured his questioner that the 
Government had no information. 

On the 10th of July, after further correspondence from Bul- 
garia had appeared in the “ Daily News,” the Government 
was again questioned ; but the Premier replied that there had 
not been sufficient time in which to make inquiries. He 
trusted, for the sake of human nature itself, that the state- 
ments which had been made were unwarranted. No doubt 
there had been atrocities. There had been a war, “ not 
carried on by regular troops, in this case not even by 
irregular troops, but by a sort of posse comitatis of an 
armed population.” ‘I doubt,” said Mr. Disraeli, “ whether 
torture has been practised on a great scale among an 
historical people, who seldom have, I believe, resorted to 
torture, but generally terminate their connection with cul- 
prits in a more expeditious manner.” 

At this there was laughter in the House ; but the English 
public was far from being satisfied. On the 17th of July 
Mr. Baxter renewed the questions, and Mr. Disraeli 
answered him at some length. He now admitted the atro- 
cities, and said that the Government had ordered an inquiry 
to be made from Constantinople. As to the deeds which 
had heen committed in Bulgaria, he thought that there 
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could be little cause for wonder that the Circassians, when 
their villages and farms were ravaged by the Bulgarian 
rebels, had taken matters into their own hands. Acts had 
been done on both sides which were equally terrible and 
atrocious ; and on these subjects the Cabinet had been “con- 
stantly communicating, I will not say remonstrating, with 
the Turkish Government.” 

On the 7th, 9th, and 11th of August the subject was 
again raised by members of the Opposition, and at length 
the Government seemed to recognise its importance. The 
promise of an inquiry to some extent calmed the public 
mind. Parliament was prorogued on the 15th of August ; 
and on the 18th Mr. Disraeli was gazetted as the Earl of 
Beaconsfield. 

In the month of September Mr. Gladstone issued a 
pamphlet under the title of ‘Bulgarian Horrors, and the 
Question of the East,” in which he dealt with the whole 
subject. He had taken little part in the Parliamentary 
work of 1876; but the massacres in Turkey roused him 
from the peaceful occupations in which his time had latterly 
been spent. He threw himself into the whole controversy 
which had been raging—though he by no means began it, 
as has sometimes been laid to his charge. There had been 
many public meetings before his pamphlet was published— 
he was merely one, and one of the most sincere, of the 
thousands who had seen a special lesson for Englishmen in 
these atrocities of our Mahomedan ally. A Turkish mixed 
Commission had been appointed to inquire into the circum- 
stances of the revolt and its suppression ; and it presented 
a report in July, which Mr. Gladstone describes as “a dis- 
graceful document, confirmatory in its moral effect even of 
the worst part of the charges.” 

‘ After all that has happened,” Mr. Gladstone writes, ‘‘it would 


have been too much to expect a word of penitence or shame ; but it 
does not contain a word of sorrow and compassion. The reporting 
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Commission, which was armed with the powers of the State, wonders 
that the Bulgarians should have risen against their ‘paternal’ Govern- 
ment; describes them as a peaceable, primitive, and docile people ; and 
then charges them with murdering, burning, impaling, roasting men, 
women, and children indiscriminately, with the greatest cruelty. One 
of the most definite statements it contains is this: it cites, as a proof 
of the ‘barbarous devastations’ committed by the insurgents, the 
destruction of—a great bridge over the railway. It is full of laudations 
of the humanity and consideration of the troops, the commanders, and 
the Mussulman population. It denounces those who have opened the 
eyes of Europe to this Turkish Jnferno as the ‘fantastic story-makers 
of dismal episodes.’ It takes no notice of the attested fact that the 
bodies of slain women and children lie in multitudes, unburied and 
exposed ; except, indeed, by alleging that at Prestenitza some of the 
insurgents slew their own women and children. Dated three months 
after the first outbreak, and full of horrible accusation, it contains, 
hardly in a single instance, such verifying particulars as would allow 
of the detection of falsehood by inquiry into the statement. And 
it winds up with a particular account of a Pansclavic pamphlet, 
printed at Moscow in 1867! Then, by the way of appendix, comes one 
original document in proof, which contains, in the form of a sort of 
catechism, the plans and instructions of the great Bulgarian conspiracy. 
They are signed by twelve names of individuals, without profession or 
employment specified, who may, for all we know, have been the most 
insignificant men in the country. The report, however, states that 
the insurgents had instructions to massacre the Mussulman population. 
The sole document appended in proof of its charges contains, together 
with very severe provisions against such as should resist, the following 
passage :—‘ Quest. 13. What course is to be pursued with regard to 
those Turks who submit? -dns. They should be put in charge of our 
agents, who will convey them to the headquarters of the insur- 
rection, From thence they will be sent, with their families and with 
the aged, to the places occupied for refuge by our own families. They 
are to live there as our brethren. It is part of our duty to take care 
for their happiness, their life, and their religion, on the same ground 
as for the life and the honour of our own people.’ ” 


~ 


Mr. Gladstone, it is evident, went into the whole ques- 
tion with as much care and minuteness as he had displayed. 
in his detection of the Italian barbarities six-and-twenty 
years before. He was especially minute in criticising the 
replies made by Lord Derby and Mr. Disraeli in Parlia- 
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ment, which he considered to have been inadequate to the 
serious nature of the charges, 

The autumn meetings also laid stress upon the apparent 
lukewarmness of the Government in this painful matter ; 
and the criticism was rendered all the more pungent by the 
alleged unwillingness of Sir Henry Elliot, our Ambassador 
at Constantinople, to attach due weight to the evidence 
which had been brought forward, or to take any steps in 
the matter. At the same time the refusal of England to 
concur in the proposed joint action by the Powers, and the 
simultaneous despatch of the fleet to Besika Bay, presumably 
as a warning to Russia, gave to Liberal speakers abundance 
of matter on which to base their complaints, 

Thus the Eastern Question rapidly approached its crisis ; 
and little by little the policy of the Cabinet began to declare 
itself, though rather by negative than by positive evidence. 
Tacit opposition to the action of Russia was the mode by 
which Lord Beaconsfield chiefly pursued his ends; and he 
displayed not a little ingenuity in the process. It seems 
indeed to have been a rather difficult operation to quarrel 
with the Government of the Czar, Soon after the appear- 
ance of Mr, Gladstone’s pamphlet the Premier addressed his 
late constituents at Aylesbury, and, referring to the conten- 
tion that his Cabinet, after rejecting the Berlin Memorandum, 
ought at least to have made a counter-proposition of their 
own, he affirmed that the Government had actually done 
this, Lord Derby, he said, had lost no time in laying down 
the principles on which he thought that the tranquillity of 
the peace of Europe might be secured. ‘That is to say, he 
laid down the principles upon which he thought that the 
relations between the Porte and its Ohristian subjects ought 
to be established. These communications were occurring 
constantly, I may say, between Her Majesty’s Government 
and the five other Powers. . . . From the moment that we 
declined, and gave our reasons why we declined, entering 
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into the Berlin Memorandum, there were, on the whole, on 
the part of every one of the Great Powers, cordial attempts 
to act with us in every way which would bring about a 
satisfactory termination ; but by no Power have we been 
met so cordially as by Russia. If you ask me to sum up in 
two sentences what was, of course, daily and hourly com- 
munication between the Powers or their representatives in 
England, I must tell you this, that, in the late spring of 
this year, peace, and peace on principles which would have 
been approved by every wise and good man, might have 
been accomplished. What happened ? That happened 
which was not expected. Servia declared war upon 
Turkey.” 

The insinuation was that Russia had pretended to be 
anxious for peace whilst she was all the time preparing the 
Servian war. The fact was that the Government had no 
confidence whatever in Russia; they were persuaded that 
Russia had made up her mind to a war with Turkey ; and 
they resolved in some way or another to play off Turkey 
against her enemy in the North—not for the sake of Turkey 
herself, but in order to defeat and out-manceuvre the Russian 
plans. How far they might have gone in this direction, if 
it had not been for the popular outbreak of indignation 
against the Porte, it would be difficult to determine. As it 
was, the attitude of the constituencies forbad them to think 
of leading the country into actual war; but they certainly 
approached the very edge of war on more than one critical 
occasion. That hostilities did not actually break out between 
the two countries in 1877 or 1878 was probably due in large 
measure to Mr. Gladstone’s unwearying efforts ; and it will 
be worth while to consider in a separate chapter the nature 
of these efforts and their result, 
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\ eu position taken up by Mr. Gladstone in regard to 
teak the Russo-Turkish War, and to the policy of the 

Beaconsfield Cabinet during the progress of that 
war, must be regarded as quite distinct from his position in 
respect of domestic and financial affairs. He will be 
remembered by the one perhaps as long and as distinctly as 
by the other; and certainly he has never been more 
prominently before the eyes and in the thoughts of his 
countrymen than he was in the last three or four years of the 
Administration of 1874-80. His individuality was then 
most clearly defined, his enthusiasm most marked, his 
resolution most conspicuous. He was never more popular 
with those who reckoned themselves amongst his followers, 
end never more unpopular with those who differed from 
him. ‘To some he appeared as the saviour of his country ; 
to others he presented himself in the blackest hues as an 
unpatriotic and scheming agitator. In one quarter he was 
adulated, extolled, and loved ; in another he was constantly 
sneered at and reviled, There were men who made long 
pilgrimages to see him, and hung on his words as though he 
had been a prophet ; and there were others who broke the 
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windows of his dwelling, and groaned at him in the House 
of Commons. 

It is given to many men once in their lives to stand 
thus boldly before their fellows, and to concentrate the 
fierce light of publicity upon their acts and words; but 
it is not given to many to pass through the ordeal without 
losing something in consideration and respect. Mr. Glad- 
stone suffered little or nothing by the fierce struggle which 
he sustained for so many months. That he should be 
disliked to the last by those whose aim he had thwarted 
and whose calculations he had upset was natural enough ; 
but even amongst these he had many converts, and the 
ultimate success of his policy disarmed thousands of his 
critics. But with all who were of his own way of thinking 
on the Eastern Question, and who accepted him as their 
representative from the first day of the controversy to the 
last, his praise rests upon higher ground. He preserved 
his independence without alienating his friends. He did 
what was right in his own eyes without losing his hold on 
the masses of the people. Even such as may have occa- 
sionally thought him hasty or indiscreet never questioned 
his absolute sincerity and single-mindedness. It is true 
that he was opposed on this question by some who con- 
tinued to define themselves as consistent Liberals 3 but these 
were men who differed from him in judgment in the first 
instance. Perhaps not one fell away from him at subsequent 
stages of the agitation, whilst it is certain that the number 
of his followers increased steadily from the day on which he 
showed himself determined to resist the anti-Russian 
prejudices of the party in power. 

The question was a complicated one, and it is not surpris- 
ing that the Liberals should be divided on it. There was 
the strong feeling which had been roused against the Turks, 
who had now absolutely thrown away their last hope of an 
English alliance. But on the other hand, there was a 
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traditional and inveterate dislike of Russia, whom many 
English Liberals regarded as only one degree better than 
Turkey herself. The tyrannies of the Russian Government, 
especially to the unfortunate Poles, had long since alienated 
public opinion in this country; and there were many who 
could not bring themselves to injure or weaken a nation which 
had the transcendent merit (in their eyes) of being a foe to 
Russia. Thus some who would have willingly denounced the 
corruptions of Turkey, if that had been the only thing at 
issue, refused to do so when their denunciations would have 
played into the hands of the Muscovite Emperor. This is 
the explanation of the attitude assumed by a section of the 
Liberal party, which preferred to cast in its lot with Lord 
Beaconsfield, in the hope that he would at any rate counter- 
act the designs of the Russian Government in Turkey. 

For a long time it appeared that nothing could prevent 
the Cabinet of Lord Beaconsfield from pursuing its policy in 
the East, whatever that policy might be. In spite of one or 
two rumours to the contrary, the Cabinet was declared to be 
entirely harmonious in its opinions. No doubt it was always 
known that Lord Derby, the Foreign Secretary, was least 
eager in the course which it had been decided to adopt. 
His note to the Turkish Government on the subject of the 
atrocities had been expressed in outspoken terms, the direct- 
ness and vigour of which could hardly have been exceeded 
by Mr. Gladstone himself. His correspondence with Russia 
had been marked by calmness and dignity, and he committed 
himself to no public utterance calculated to stir up or keep 
alive the animosities of the English people. He even 
exerted a moderating influence in the Cabinet, and (as we 
have since learned) was not at one with Lord Beaconsfield 
on several important points. But outwardly the Cabinet 
preserved an appearance of unanimity throughout the year 
1877, whilst the war between Russia and Turkey was 
pending, and whilst the controversy was at its height. 
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Mr. Gladstone’s part in the controversy was based on the 
principles which he had inherited at the outset of his career 
from Canning, and which he had exemplified on more than 
one occasion, though his preferences had always inclined him 
to domestic and economical problems. Sympathy with the 
oppressed was the most characteristic element of the foreign 
policy which he adopted ; and its distinguishing method of 
operation was a recourse to the instrument of the international 
concert, As soon as it became manifest that a question had 
arisen which threatened to assume large proportions, Mr. 
Gladstone urged the importance of an agreement amongst 
the Powers. It had been hoped, even after the rejection of 
the Berlin Memorandum by England, that the Conference 
of Constantinople, in the winter of 1876-7, would have 
staved off the Russo-Turkish War. But the agreement of 
the plenipotentiaries was not sufficiently close, nor their 
language sufficiently firm, to cause the Porte to yield ; and 
Lord Salisbury returned home empty-handed. This Con- 
ference had been hailed by the Liberals as a step of the 
right kind; and much of the force of Mr. Gladstone’s 
subsequent criticism was derived from the fact that the 
Beaconsfield Cabinet professedly clung to the independent 
action of England, or to the forming of partial alliances, 
instead of attempting to complete and direct the concert of 
nations. 

Not long after the appearance of his pamphlet on the 
Bulgarian Horrors the Liberal leader spoke to a great and 
enthusiastic meeting of his constituents, and dwelt upon the 
necessity of a complete agreement amongst the Powers, not 
excluding Russia, in order to obtain satisfaction from the 
Porte. “I am far from supposing,” he said, “that Russia, 
more than any other country, is exempt from selfishness and 
ambition. But she has also within her, like other countries, 
the pulse of humanity which is now throbbing almost un- 
governably in her people. Upon the concord and hearty 
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co-operation—not upon a mere hollow truce between England 
and Russia, but upon their concord and hearty cordial 
co-operation—depends a good settlement of this question.” 

This was a bold doctrine to preach at that particular time 
—bold, because it not only recognised the humanity of the 
Russian people, and the genuineness of their sympathy 
with the Slavs, but also because it recommended a “cordial 
co-operation” in a good cause between two nations who 
had never yet been on very cordial terms with each other. 
This policy was diametrically opposed to that of the Cabinet, 
and it was clearly perceived that the Government would 
not be allowed to have its own way in the elaboration of 
designs which were felt to be unpopular with the nation at 
large. Lord Beaconsfield himself admitted his designs to be 
unpopular ; and the continued meetings in London and the 
provinces bore eloquent witness to the fact. No meeting 
did more to establish this, once for all, than the great Con- 
ference on the Eastern Question, held in St. James’s Hall, 
in the month of December, a few days after Lord Salisbury 
had left for Constantinople. At this meeting Mr. Gladstone 
had a magnificent reception, and made one of his most 
telling speeches; and yet the time was to come, after no 
great interval, when it would be barely possible for him to 
address a public assembly in London. 

After the Conference at Constantinople had come to 
nothing, Mr. Gladstone consistently lamented the “ woful 
failure” of the English Government to establish the Euro- 
pean Concert ; and he protested very warmly, and on suc- 
cessive occasions, against the idea which had been mooted 
that we were bound by treaties to maintain the independence 
of Turkey in the event of an attack being made upon her. 
There were many who blamed him for the frequency with 
which he spoke at this time against the action or inaction 
of the Government. His unceasing efforts to agitate the 
public mind on the question were set down to personal 
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rancour against Lord Beaconsfield, and an ambitious desire 
to drive his rivals out of office. The charge was an empty, 
not to say an impudent one, to bring against a statesman 
whose sincerity was so well attested, and who had more 
than once abandoned power and place in obedience to his 
scruples. When Parliament met on February 8th—for the 
Cabinet had declined to call it at an earlier date—Mr. Glad- 
stone took occasion to declare that he was ready to justify 
every statement which he had made in the course of the 
recess ; and he lost no time in setting about his task. On 
the 16th he raised a debate on the subject of our treaty 
obligations to the Porte. In the course of this debate Mr. 
Chaplin took it upon himself to blame the Liberal leader for 
his conduct in the autumn, and declared that he must now 
do one of two things—“he must either make good or 
withdraw his assertions ; there was no other course which it 
was open to a man of honour to follow.” The hon. member 
was called to order by the Speaker for this expression, and 
he withdrew it; but he ended by regretting that the right 
hon. member for Greenwich had done so much to impair 
the respect which was felt for him in the House, and to 
shake a reputation which England had learned to regard. 

Mr. Gladstone’s reply to this bitter attack was not merely 
crushing for his assailant, but it blew to the winds all the 
impertinent criticisms which had been heaped upon him for 
many weeks past. The great orator delivered a speech full 
of fire and dignity ; he stood once more upon the pinnacle 
of Parliamentary debate, and revealed all the force and 
polish of the highest statesmanship. The concluding passage 
of this speech was received with enthusiastic applause by 
his friends, and made a deep impression even upon the Con- 
servative majority of the House :— 


‘“We have, I think,” said Mr, Gladstone, ‘‘ the most solemn and 
the greatest question to determine that has come before Parliament in 
my time. It is only under very rare vircumstances that such a question 
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—the question of the East—can be fully raised, fully developed and 
exhibited, and fully brought home to the minds of men with that 
force, with that command, with that absorbing power which it ought 
to exercise over them. In the original entrance of the Turks into 
Europe, it may be said to have been a turning-point in human history, 
To a great extent it continues to be the cardinal question, the question 
which casts into the shade every other question, and the question 
which is now brought before the mind of the country far more fully 
than even that of the Crimean war, when we were pouring forth our 
blood and treasure in what we thought to be the cause of justice and 
right. And I endeavoured to impress upon the minds of my audience 
at Taunton, not a blind prejudice against this man or that, but a great 
watchfulness, and the duty of great activity. It is the duty of every 
man to feel that he is bound for himself, according to his opportunities, 
to examine what belongs to this question, with regard to which it can 
never be forgotten that we are those who set up the power of Turkey 
in 1854; that we are those who gave her the strength which has been 
exhibited in the Bulgarian massacres ; that we are those who made the 
treaty arrangements that have secured her for twenty years from almost 
a single hour of uneasiness brought about by foreign intervention ; and 
that, therefore, nothing can be greater and nothing deeper than our 
responsibility in the matter. It is incumbent upon us, one and all, 
that we do not allow any consideration, either of party or personal con- 
venience, to prevent us from endeavouring to the best of our ability to 
discharge this great duty, that now, at length, in the East, has sprung 
up; and that in the midst of this great opportunity, when all Europe 
has been called to collective action, and when something like European 
concert has been established—when we learn the deep human interests 
that are involved in every stage of the question—as far as England at 
least is concerned, every Englishman should strive to the utmost of his 
might that justice shall be done.” 


This speech may be said to have closed the earlier period 
of agitation, during which the statesman freely admitted 
himself to have been a deliberate agitator of the public 
mind. Thenceforth he was once more the Parliamentary 
orator ; and he took a large and worthy part in the debates 
of the House, 


CHAPTER XXX. 


A War AVERTED. 


of Europe had been so far maintained, even after the 
failure of the Constantinople Conference, that on the 
last day of March 1877, a protocol was signed by their 
representatives in London, which took note of the latest 
promises of the Porte, expressed the intention of Europe to 
watch their fulfilment, and declared that the continued 
sufferings and disturbance of the Christian subjects of 
Turkey would be injurious to the interests of Europe in 
general. The Porte, in place of frankly accepting this 
protocol, formally declined to receive it ; and upon this, on 
the 24th of April, Russia declared war against Turkey. 
England immediately proclaimed her neutrality ; but it was 
of course inevitable that the English people should be greatly 
excited by the turn which events had taken. The utmost 
anxiety existed in certain quarters lest this country should 
be sooner or later compelled to take part in the war. The 
feeling which had been created by the Turkish cruelties, 
and by the general misgovernment of the Porte, now gave 
place in the minds of some to a mixture of suspicion and 
animosity in regard te Russia; and a section of the Liberals 
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in the House of Commons deemed it right to sink all con- 
sidcrations of party, and give their support to the Cabinet 
in its conduct of the affairs of the nation. Owing to this 
cause Mr. Gladstone, though he cannot be said to have lost 
much of the popularity which he had gained in the country 
at large, found himself in a more hopeless minority than 
ever amongst the representatives of the people. 

The history of this crisis will not be thoroughly under- 
stood by anyone who loses sight of the fact that the senti- 
ment of London on the Eastern Question was at no time in 
precise harmony with the sentiment of the constituencies, 
Official London, London society, the London of the clubs 
and of the City, was for various reasons inclined to endorse 
Lord Beaconsfield’s policy, and to condemn Mr. Gladstone’s 8 
and members of Parliament, who nearly all resided in the 
metropolis more than half the year, had imbibed the preva- 
lent ideas of London, either failing to perceive or unwilling 
to accept the ideas of their constituents. That this was the 
case in many instances was sufficiently manifested as soon 
as the constituencies had an opportunity of declaring their 
opinion ; for, as we shall presently see, few of the Liberals 
who had failed to support Mr. Gladstone in the House of 
Commons were able to retain their seats, 

Meanwhile the efforts of the Opposition leaders to make 
an impression upon the Government, and check their policy 
in the East, were made in vain, so far as the evidence of the 
division lists may be taken as a test. On the 7th of May 
Mr. Gladstone brought forward his memorable resolutions, 
which had been endorsed in the constituencies by more than 
a hundred meetings—and that, as he pointed out in his 
speech, not merely in part, but as a whole, although it was 
quite understood that many Liberal members had taken 
exception to the last three of the series. The resolutions 
expressed, in the first place, the dissatisfaction of the House 
at the conduct of the Porte in regard to Lord Derby’s com- 
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plaint in the previous September ; secondly, a demand for 
reform in Turkey, with “guarantees on behalf of the sub- 
ject populations other than the promises or ostensible 
measures of the Porte ;” thirdly, the desire of the House 
that the influence of the British Crown in the Councils of 
Europe should be “employed with a view to the early and 
effectual development of local liberty and practical self- 
government in the disturbed provinces of Turkey, by 
putting an end to the oppression which they now suffer, 
without the imposition upon them of any other foreign 
dominion ;” and fourthly, “that, bearing in mind the wise 
and honourable policy of this country in the protocol of 
April 1826, and the Treaty of July 1827, with respect to 
Greece, this House earnestly desires that the influence of 
the British Crown may be addressed to the promoting the 
concert of the European Powers in exacting from the Otto- 
man Porte, by their united authority, such vhanges of the 
Government of Turkey as they may deem to be necessary 
for the purposes of humanity and justice, for effectual de- 
fence against intrigue, and for the peace of the world.” 
The fifth resolution simply moved for an address to the 
Queen. 

Such were the resolutions which a considerable body of 
Liberals thought themselves unable to support, on the 
ground that they virtually pledged England to the coercion 
of Turkey, in conjunction with Russia. The excuse is not 
an easy one to understand. Nothing whatever is suggested 
in the resolutions except the withholding of English support, 
and the intervention of Europe as a whole by means of the 
international concert. In two places at least the exclusive 
claims of Russia, or of any other single Power, are expressly 
repudiated. But it was a time of feeling rather than of 
reason; and Mr. Gladstone was obliged to bow to the 
inevitable. He dropped his last three resolutions, and 
reduced the second to a mere declaration that Turkey had 
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forfeited all claim to the moral or material support of 
England, 


It was in vain that the mover of these curtailed resolu- 
tions elaborated and pressed his arguments ; it was in vain 
that the bulk of the Liberal party had rallied to him when 
he had reduced his demands to a minimum. The solid 
phalanx of the Conservatives were remitted by six pro- 
fessed Liberals and nineteen Home Rulers ; and the resolu- 
tion was rejected by a vote of 354 against 223. 

The eloquent peroration with which Mr. Gladstone 
concluded the five days’ debate on this occasion sank deep 
into the hearts of Englishmen, and it is worth repeating for 
this cause, if for no other :— 


‘“We are engaged in a continuous effort; we roll the stone of 
Sisyphus against the slope, and the moment the hand shall be with- 
drawn, down it will begin to run. However, the time is short ; the 
sands of the hour-glass are running out. The longer you delay, the less, 
in all likelihood, you will be able to save from the wreck of the integrity 
and independence of the Turkish Empire. If Russia should fail, her 
failure would be a disaster to mankind, and the condition of the 
suffering races, for whom we are supposed to have laboured, will be 
worse than it was before. If she succeeds, and if her conduct be 
honourable, nay, even if it be but tolerably prudent, the performance 
of the work she has in hand will, notwithstanding all your jealousies 
and all your reproaches, secure for her an undying fame. When that 
work shall be accomplished, though it be not in the way and by the 
means that I would have chosen, as an Englishman I shall hide my 
head, but as a man I shall rejoice. Nevertheless, to my latest day I 
will exclaim—Would God that in this crisis the voice of the nation 
had been suffered to prevail ; would God that in this great, this holy 
deed, England had soon refused her share !” 


The war in Turkey had not reached its crisis before the 
English Parliament was prorogued; but throughout the 
recess the English people watched its progress with much 
eagerness and constantly increasing excitement. The long 
delay of the Russian armies in Roumania, which, as we 


now know, was caused by the great anxiety of the Czar and 
‘ 18 
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his Ministers to come to an understanding with the Powers, 
and with England in particular. Not only then, but after 
Plevna had been taken, Russia offered, through the English 
Government, to accept terms which it was thought that 
England might have pressed on the Porte, which would 
at once have brought the war to an end, and which were 
certainly not as onerous as the invader would have a clear 
title to demand at the gates of Constantinople. But all 
negotiations were fruitless, and in the winter, accordingly, 
the Grand Duke Nicholas and his associated generals 
pressed on across the frozen Balkans, and closed in upon 
the Turkish capital by one of the most brilliant movements 
recorded in military annals. No one had imagined that 
the war could have been practically concluded within so 
short an interval after the advance from Plevna; and the 
rapid march upon Constantinople raised the excitement in 
England to fever-height. The party specially opposed to 
Russia, who would have liked to drag the country into war, 
received great encouragement from these events, and it 
seemed at one moment almost inevitable that the Govern- 
ment should intervene in aid of Turkey. The despatch of 
Indian troops to Malta, and of the English fleet to the 
Dardanelles, were taken as signs that Lord Beaconsfield’s 
Cabinet needed very little pressure in order to make them . 
fight; and the war party did their best to exert the pressure. 

This peril Mr. Gladstone and his followers set themselves 
to avert. Their greatest difficulty was in the uncertainty 
as to the intentions and dispositions of the Government. 
No doubt the Cabinet was drawn in different directions by 
the perplexity of the situation, and by the various counsels 
of its supporters, some of whom were as fully persuaded of 
the necessity of maintaining neutrality as Mr. Gladstone 
himself. Moreover it now became manifest that the unan- 
imity of the Cabinet, which had been so ostentatiously 
proclaimed throughout the crisis, was at an end. On the 
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25th of January 1878, after the English Government had 
offered to mediate between Russia and Turkey, and after 
the Queen herself had interceded with the Czar, the fleet 
was suddenly ordered to Constantinople. It passed through 
the Dardanelles with the consent of the Porte, “in conse- 
quence of the pressing representations of the British Am- 
bassador” (as Server Pasha telegraphed to Musurus Pasha 
in London) ; but it was immediately recalled. The resolu- 
tion to despatch the fleet had only been taken by a majority 
in the Cabinet; and it was followed by the resignation of 
Lord Derby, the Foreign Secretary, and the Earl of Car- 
narvon, the Colonial Secretary. When the fleet was re- 
called, the resignation of Lord Derby was withdrawn 3 and 
the public naturally connected the two vacillations together. 
At the same time the Government saw fit to summon Par- 
liament a fortnight earlier than usual, and to ask for a vote 
of credit for six millions sterling, which gave rise to con- 
siderable controversy both in and out of the House. 

In a speech at Oxford, towards the close of the month, 
Mr. Gladstone strongly condemned the sending of the fleet 
through the Dardanelles ; and he also declared that the de- 
mand for six millions was utterly indefensible. It was on 
this occasion that he gloried in the name of an “agitator,” 
though he assured his hearers that it was with pain and 
reluctance that he had been compelled to play the part. 
He admitted that he regarded Lord Beaconsfield as the 
guiding spirit of the anti-Russian policy. The Government 
simply meant Lord Beaconsfield ; he was the number one, 
and all the other Ministers were ciphers. “My purpose for 
the last eighteen months,” he exclaimed, “has been to the 
best of my power to counteract what I believe to be the 
purpose of Lord Beaconsfield.” 

This language was stigmatised at the time as the outcome 
of personal animosity; but there can be no doubt that the 
friends and disciples of the speaker, afterwards proved to 
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have been the majority of Englishmen, understood the 
speech in a different spirit, and considered it to be entirely 
justified by the course which the Premier had pursued. 

The vote of credit—which proposed to apply three millions 
to the strengthening of the army, two millions to the navy, 
and one million to contingent expenses—was brought for- 
ward on the 28th of January. On the 3lst Mr. Forster 
moved an amendment to the vote, describing it as a “sham 
estimate,” on the ground that there was no cause for 
increasing the burdens of the people; and Mr. Gladstone 
supported his friend in a conciliatory speech, recommending 
the withdrawal of both amendment and vote, and the 
passing by both Houses of an address to the Crown, pledging 
Parliament to support the Government in the councils of 
Europe. In this speech he expressed his opinion as to the 
duty of England in the Conference or Congress to which it 
had been proposed to submit the terms of peace between 
Russia and Turkey. There should be a direct support of 
the claims of the subject races, and, in particular, Great 
Britain ought to press the claims of the Hellenic provinces. 
He opposed the cession of territory by Roumania to Russia, 
which he regretted to find amongst the Russian proposals. 
It would, he contended, be a bad omen for diplomacy if 
England were to go to the Conference of the Powers armed 
to the teeth ; and it was in the interests of unity and con- 
cord, and to unite a divided nation, that he urged the with- 
drawal of the vote. This speech was not without effect ; 
but all thoughts of moderation and calmness were overborne 
by the sudden despatch of a telegram by Mr. Layard to 
Lord Derby, announcing that the Russians were marching on 
Constantinople in contravention of the terms of the armistice. 
The telegram produced a panic both on the Stock Exchange 
and in the House; Mr. Forster withdrew his amendment ; 
and the vote passed by a large majority—the Liberal leaders 
walking out of the House before the division was taken. 
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The bitterness with which the general controversy was 
carried on is illustrated by the correspondence between Mr. 
Gladstone and Mr. Layard, which was published at this 
time. A correspondent of the “Daily Telegraph” had 
accused Mr. Gladstone of inciting the Greeks to make war 
on Turkey ; and Mr. Gladstone, without precisely admitting 
that such an act would have been a very heinous one, flatly 
contradicted the statement. Mr. Layard (to whose authority 
the correspondent had appealed by implication) now admitted 
that, after “a very hasty perusal” of a letter from Mr. 
Gladstone to a Mr. Negroparte, he had given the corres- 
pondent the information on which he had based his charge ; 
but he had again seen the letter, and confessed that it did 
not bear the interpretation which he had placed upon it. 
Mr. Gladstone was thus completely exonerated ; but it is 
significant that neither the Ambassador nor the newspaper, 
nor the many smaller critics who had fastened on him in 
the first instance, could be brought to make a full and frank 
retractation. So great was the exasperation against the 
popular leader that he was constantly being libelled or 
misrepresented ; and it was rare indeed that an apology 
followed the detection of injustice. The same remark may 
be applied to a speech of Lord Beaconsfield’s at a later 
period, when he accused his opponent of having imputed 
“devilish” motivestohim. This Mr. Gladstone immediately 
and openly disclaimed ; but the Premier contented himself 
with saying that he could not examine all Mr. Gladstone’s 
speeches in search of the term. He did not candidly accept 
the disclaimer. 

It would be too long a matter to follow in detail the 
incidents of Mr. Gladstone’s public career during the whole 
course of the Eastern difficulty. We must confine ourselves 
to noticing the principal occasions on which he gave utter- 
ance to his opinions. 

In the “Nineteenth Century” for March he had an 
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article, entitled, “The Paths of Honour and of Shame,” 
which passed the leading facts of the Eastern Question 
under review, and insisted once more on the principles 
which he thought ought to have been applied in the conduct 
of our foreign affairs. He denied that there was any reason 
in the Russian terms of peace why we should quarrel with 
the Government of the Czar ; but at the same time he took 
occasion to say that the demand for Bessarabia was an 
unworthy one on Russia’s part—an act of “petty spolia- 
tion,” which detracted from the grandeur of her attitude as 
the liberator of the Christian races. He also objected to 
the great extent which it was proposed (in the Treaty of 
San Stefano) to assign to the new Principality of Bulgaria. 
On the 8th of April, after Lord Derby had definitely 
retired from the Cabinet—moved to that grave resolution 
by the calling out of the reserve forces, which had all the 
appearance of a preparation for war—a debate took place 
in the House of Commons on the Queen’s message, an- 
nouncing the determination to enrol the reserves. In 
connection with this step, and with the other measures of 
the Government, Mr. Gladstone warned the House that they 
were sliding on a declivity. There was no cause for war ; 
and he believed the country was convinced that a causeless 
war, voluntarily incurred, was one of the greatest and most 
abominable crimes which a nation could commit. He 
criticised the despatch which Lord Salisbury had issued on 
assuming the position of Foreign Secretary, and condemned 
the contentious spirit in which it dealt with the San 
Stefano Treaty. ‘In the month of June,” he added, “ or 
at the latest in the month of August 1877, Her Majesty’s 
Government was made privy to the whole of the stipulations 
which, in the month of April this year, formed the subject of 
an inflammatory despatch by Lord Salisbury. How were 
these things received at that time? Why, without one 
word of remonstrance. Russia has now concluded peace 
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substantially on the same terms as those which she announced 
in June and August last year; and I think if the Govern- 
ment then entertained the views which they do now, they 
should have warned her.” 

Mr. Gladstone was instant in season and out of season in 
protesting against the idea of going to war with Russia; 
and it is certain that his solemn utterances did as much as 
anything else to avert the calamity. In a letter to a meet- 
ing of working men at Liverpool, early in May, he wrote: 
“We are for the ‘interests of Europe,’ but let Europe, and 
not our Indian army, look after its own interests. I for 
one will not willingly go into this war till I know what it 
is about. If what the Government mean is to set Turkey 
up again, as Mr. Bright suspects, in God’s name let them 
say so, and we shall know how to deal with them. As for 
myself—and I trust and believe it will be just the same 
with the other opponents of this wrong-headed and wrong- 
hearted policy—I hope to oppose it steadily to the end; 
and even I may live to see the day when its unexampled 
folly will be looked back upon with a unanimity of grief 
and amazement.” 

On the 21st of the same month he supported Lord Har- 
tington’s motion on the introduction of Indian troops to 
Malta, and in a pungent speech he challenged the policy of 
the Government in this matter. The Government, he 
urged, had violated its duty in not informing the House of 
all the charges which it anticipated (this amongst others) 
when it submitted the financial statement of the year. It 
had acted unconstitutionally in placing the House under 
the necessity of meeting an expenditure incurred without 
its sanction. They could not let the cost of this expedition 
fall upon India; they must discharge it in England ; and 
thus the House was not free to refuse the money. ‘The 
Government,” he said, “has dealt unconstitutionally with 
Parliament, in order to give effect to their special conception 
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that diplomacy is best conducted with bayonets gleaming at 
the door.” 

Thus the controversy raged up to the time of the Berlin 
Congress. On Parliament itself it was impossible to pro- 
duce much impression. A House of Commons elected in 
1874, on purely domestic issues, and in a moment of re- 
action against domestic progress, was the tribunal before 
which the question of peace or war had to be argued in 
1878; and for all that the constituencies could have done, 
that House might have committed the country to a des- 
perate and ruinous conflict with Russia. But, fortunately, 
the expression of popular opinion was sufficiently strong to 
make itself heard. War was averted; and it cannot be 
denied that to Mr. Gladstone the credit of having averted 
it is mainly due. 


CHAPTER XXXL 


THe ReEsuutts or IMPERIALISM, 


en Congress of Europe, to determine the questions 
arising out of the Russo-Turkish war, was originally 
proposed by Austria, who suggested Vienna as a 
place of meeting. Russia having objected to Vienna, Berlin 
was ultimately decided on, and the 13th of June was fixed 
as the date. All the great Powers accepted the invitation 
of Germany, and it was arranged that Lord Beaconsfield, 
Lord Salisbury, and Lord Odo Russell should represent 
England, the other Governments being represented by their 
principal Ministers ; whilst the kingdom of Greece was 
invited, at the third meeting of the Congress, to send two 
representatives, who were allowed to have a consultative 
voice in the deliberations. 

The work of the Congress was successful in so far as it 
substituted the sanction of Europe for the sole will of 
Russia, and completed the liberation of a vast number of 
the Porte’s Christian subjects. When the English pleni- 
potentiaries returned to London, and were received with 
ovations by their admirers, Lord Beaconsfield claimed that 
they had brought back “peace with honour” from Berlin. 
It is true that. Russia had assented to the modification of 
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her Treaty, and that no quarrel had resulted from the 
meeting of the two rival Powers; but the question of 
honour was an open one, and was very warmly discussed. 
It was pointed out that the English Government had made 
a secret agreement with the Russian Government before the 
Congress had opened, and that Lord Odo Russell had been 
instructed to oppose certain demands of Russia which his 
Government had promised ultimately to concede; that 
pledges had been given to Greece which were neglected at 
Berlin ; that a secret understanding had been come to with 
Turkey in‘ the middle of the Congress, by which England 
took the island of Cyprus, and promised to guarantee 
Turkey in Asia; that the cause of Greece was thrown over 
on the same day when this convention was made; that 
certain limitations made at England’s instance in the San 
Stefano Treaty had the effect of preventing the emancipa- 
tion of a large number of Christians ; and so forth. 

These exceptions to the conduct of the plenipotentiaries at 
Berlin, and of the Government generally, were put forward 
in the Press, on the platform, and in Parliament. On the 
20th of July (the text of the Treaty having been published 
on the 17th) Mr. Gladstone addressed a meeting of the 
Liberal Association of Southwark, and declared that the 
acts of the Government had raised the question whether the 
country was to be governed, its future pledged, its engage- 
ments extended, and its taxation increased without its 
consent or knowledge. He believed that no Government in 
Europe, however despotic, would have dared to enter into 
such an engagement as the Anglo-Turkish Convention, 
which he stigmatised as ‘an insane covenant.” On the 29th, 
the Marquis of Hartington raised a debate in the House of 
Commons, on a resolution expressing regret at the treatment 
of Greece at Berlin, and condemning the Anglo-Turkish 
Convention, made as it had been without the previous 
consent of Parliament. Mr. Gladstone’s speech on this 
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occasion was a masterpiece. It went over nearly the whole 
ground of the Eastern Question. He justified his speech at 
the Southwark meeting, against which Lord Beaconsfield 
had protested as a personal attack upon himself, and warmly 
vindicated the right of free speech and criticism—*“ the 
liberty,” as he said, “which secures all other liberties, and 
the abridgment of which would render all other liberties 
vain and useless possessions.” As for the effect of the 
Berlin Treaty, compared with the Treaty of San Stefano, 
he showed that the influence of the English representatives 
had really been exerted on the side of servitude ; but even 
as it was, no fewer than eleven and a-half millions out of 
seventeen millions of the Sultan’s subjects had had their 
condition improved as the result of the Russian conquest. 
Lord Beaconsfield had taken credit for concentrating and 
consolidating the Turkish empire; but it was only in the 
sense that a man’s body is concentrated when his limbs have 
been amputated. Admitting that much had been done for 
freedom by the united Powers, he pointed out that the 
Slavs, who were the clients of Russia, had obtained their 
freedom, whilst the Greeks, who had depended on England, 
had remained under the yoke. The voice of England had 
not been heard in unison with the institutions, the history, 
and the character of England. “On every question that 
arose, and that became a subject of serious contest in the 
Congress, or that could lead to any important practical 
result, a voice had been heard from Lord Beaconsfield and 
Lord Salisbury which sounded in the tones of Metternich, 
and not in the tones of Mr. Canning, or of Lord Palmerston, 
or of Lord Russell.” After dwelling on various other points, 
and criticising the manner in which the Government had 
used their power in committing the country to novel courses, 
Mr. Gladstone concluded as follows :— 

‘‘We are perplexed with the apprehension that, as long as these 
proceedings continue to be sustained by a majority in this House, and 
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as long as the country has had no opportunity of passing its final and 
conclusive judgment, they will be repeated and renewed from time to 
time, as may seem good to the Ministers in power. More and more 
damage will thus be done both to the great name and honour of this 
country, and to the prerogatives and rights of Parliament, bound up 
as they are with the liberties of the people, First we have the setting 
up of British interests, not real, but imaginary. Then we have the 
prosecution of these supposed British interests, by means of strange and 
unheard-of schemes, such as never occurred even to the imagination of 
statesmen of other days. Then we have those strange and unheard-of 
schemes prosecuted in a manner which appears, as I conceive, to 
indicate a very deficient regard to the authority of the law of Europe, 
and to that just respect which is due to all foreign Powers. Then we 
have associated with this most grievous lack a disregard, a neglect— 
it may perhaps even be said a contempt—for the rights of Parliament. 
Lastly, along with all this we create belief rather strengthened than 
weakened by the evident absense of any eagerness on the part of Her 
Majesty’s Government to give us financial information that the result 
of these operations of the Government, so unsound in their foundation, 
so wild in their aims, is likely to be an increase of responsibility, with no 
addition but rather a diminution of strength ; a loss of respect abroad ; 
a shock to constitutional instincts and practices at home; and also an 
augmentation of the burdens which are borne with such exemplary 
patience by a too-confiding people.” 


The resolution was of course rejected by a large majority. 
The House entirely refused to be converted from its belief 
in the policy of Lord Beaconsfield ; and the Liberal leaders 
thenceforth appealed more and more to the sense of the 
nation and the judgment of the constituencies. Even such 
of Mr. Gladstone’s colleagues as had appeared less willing 
at an earlier date to go with him to the full length of his 
criticisms, now recognised that his views had been steadily 
gaining ground in the country, and that no other basis of 
appeal at the general election, whenever it might come on, 
would offer a chance of success. Some of the best-informed 
agents of the Liberal party foretold a triumph at the 
elections, in spite of all appearances to the contrary ; and at 
several public meetings, especially in the north of England and 
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in Scotland, it was made manifest that the masses reposed a 
constantly increasing confidence in Mr. Gladstone. 

But the Government were doomed to lose more ground 
in the estimation of the constituencies before the day of 
decision arrived. It would probably have been wiser in 
them if they had appealed to the country immediately after 
the return of the Premier and Foreign Secretary from 
Berlin, when the minds of many waverers had been dazzled 
by the notion of an English triumph over Russia, and when 
Lord Beaconsfield’s boast of “peace with honour” was 
allowed by some who afterwards saw reason to discount it. 
As it was, the relief afforded by the Berlin settlement had 
scarcely been realised when the Afghan War broke out, and 
it became apparent that another anxious and costly quarrel, 
of the first order of magnitude, had been forced upon us. 
This, unquestionably, did as much as anything else to 
alienate from Lord Beaconsfield’s Cabinet the support of 
a large number of voters who, comparatively indifferent to 
politics, or even Liberals by profession, had hitherto re- 
garded his policy as beneficial to the country. The Afghan 
War was intensely unpopular with the great majority of 
Englishmen, and the disasters which attended it were very 
damaging to the credit of the Government. 

This now became the leading subject of controversy, and 
Mr. Gladstone was once more in the front of the battle. 
He was supported by the authority of such men as Lord 
Lawrence and Lord Northbrook, former Viceroys of India, 
and of Anglo-Indians who denied that, on the ground of 
policy alone, the new departure was calculated to strengthen 
our great dependency in the East. The resolution of the 
Cabinet to impose the English influence in Afghanistan was 
confessedly taken for the purpose of humiliating Russia in 
Central Asia, and guarding against her supposed designs on 
India. Lord Beaconsfield declared that the Indian Govern- 
ment intended to establish a ‘‘scientific frontier” on the 
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north-west ; and it was sufficiently clear that the notion had 
been formed as early as 1874, when the then Viceroy, Lord 
Northbrook, had been virtually forced to retire from his 
post, in order to make way for a successor, who would enter 
heartily into the views of the home Government, and of the 
forward party of Indian politicians. Lord Lytton, the suc- 
cessor in question, went out prepared to give effect to the 
new ideas, which were endorsed by such able public servants 
as Sir Bartle Frere and Sir Henry Rawlinson. Taken in 
conjunction with the imperial title of the Queen, and with 
the whole scheme of the Conservative foreign policy, the 
Afghan War must be considered as the most characteristic 
development of what has come to be known as English 
imperialism. This doctrine, new to England, though fami- 
liar enough on the Continent (and especially in France 
during the second empire) had for its profession the promo- 
tion of British interests in every quarter of the globe, for 
its mode of operation the picking of quarrels wherever a 
forward movement of our boundaries appeared to be pos- 
sible, and for its secret motive (so far as the Government 
of Lord Beaconsfield was concerned) the diversion of the 
popular mind from constitutional developments at home. 
Such, at all events, were the convictions of the Liberal 
leaders, and of the nation as a whole; and the critics of the 
Government lost no opportunity of enlightening public 
opinion on the subject. A December session of Parliament 
was held for the purpose of charging the cost of the Afghan 
War on the Indian Government ; and Mr. Gladstone spoke 
three times—once on the Address, once on Mr. Whitbread’s 
motion of censure, and once on the financial question. 
Enough, perhaps, has been said of his attitude towards the 
imperialistic policy of the Government, and of his attack 
upon the foreign policy of the Conservatives. He continued 
this attack throughout the year 1879, and up to the General 
Election, with unabated vigour and entire consistency— 
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sometimes in Parliament, sometimes at public meetings, and 
occasionally through the Press, Several articles in the 
“Nineteenth Century ” developed his ideas on the Eastern 
Question. In one of these (June 1878), on “Liberty in the 
East and West,” he insisted on the unconstitutional 
character of the movement of Indian troops to Europe. In 
another (January 1879), on “The Friends and Foes 
of Russia,” he thus summed up his charges against the 
Government in reference to their anti-Russian policy :— 
“(1.) The British Tories are the traditional and natural 
allies of Russia in the policy of absolutism which she 
commonly has followed in Continental affairs. (2.) They 
only depart from her when, as in the case of Turkish 
oppression, she departs from herself, and is found fighting on 
the side of freedom and humanity. (3.) In thus departing 
they have so managed their resistance that they have played 
her game, fortified her position, and humbled their country 
before her. And when our roystering politicians begin their 
preparations for the coming election, these propositions may 
afford them some instruction, and may render a degree of 
aid to the people in answering the great question they must 
then answer—whether the present mode is the mode in 
which they wish the country to be governed.” 

Before we proceed to consider in what manner the 
country responded to the appeal which was made to them in 
these terms, we may note the part which Mr. Gladstone 
took in drawing attention to the chief remaining branch of 
the Eastern difficulty—the Greek question as it was created 
by the Congress of Berlin. He spoke on this subject twice 
in the session of 1879; once in the debate raised by Mr. 
Cartwright on the 7th of April, and again in the debate 
raised by Sir Charles Dilke a few weeks before the close of 
the Session, On the former occasion he rather deprecated 
the pressing of the matter in the absence of a clear defi- 
nition of the situation by the Government. He would not 
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believe that the House would desire to discourage the legiti- 
mate aspirations of the Hellenic races for freedom. For his 
own part, he declared that he had been exceedingly desirous 
during the last few months to avoid saying anything which 
could interfere with the fairest and best chance which the 
provisions of the treaty of Berlin might have of taking full 
and unmixed effect, and for that reason he would not intro- 
duce into the discussion the slightest allusion to any of the 
questions remaining unsettled under the Treaty, except the 
question which had been submitted to the House. After 
quoting the pledges which had been given to Greece by the 
English Government, and especially ina despatch from Lord 
Salisbury immediately before the opening of the Congress, 
he continued :— 


‘At the time this despatch was written the territorial claims of 
Greece, and all of them, were entirely and bodily before the Minister 
who wrote it, and it was with the fullest knowledge of what Greece 
sought that these words were used ; and I am within the judgment of 
the House when I speak this opinion, with great confidence, that 
those who, under such circumstances, promised careful consideration 
to certain territorial claims on their part, and express an undoubted 
belief that similar consideration will be given them by the Repre- 
sentatives of other Powers, do, in fact, convey their intention to grant 
and to promote those measures, within reasonable limits, so far as lies in 
their power. That pledge, so far as we know, remains, down to the 
present time, entirely unredeemed ; but there is yet time for us to 
redeem it. It certainly was not redeemed at the Congress, because the 
only record bearing upon it in the Protocols was a record of scruple and 
difficulty raised by the British Plenipotentiaries in respect to the terri- 
torial concessions made by the Congress. Turkey has used every effort 
to evade it; but the result of the Congress is that we now believe that 
no one of the Continental European Powers is antagonistic to the 
claims of Greece. France labours, and has done so energetically, 
consistently, and wisely, as well as generously, to promote them, and 
what is required to procure their complete success—their success, I 
mean, according to the intentions and spirit of the Congress—depends 
upon the conduct of Her Majesty’s Government. In these circumstances 
I do not wish to give to this debate a polemical aspect. I do not wish, 
so far as I am concerned, to press the Government at a given moment 
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to go beyond the limits they may think those which discretion requires 
them to observe ; but I wish to convey to them, and to the House, my 
opinion that the claims on the part of the Greek kingdom and the 
Greek races is a very strong claim indeed.” 


This was thoroughly statesmanlike language, which proved 
the genuine desire of Mr. Gladstone to accord every limit 
and indulgence to the Government when, not their disposi- 
tion, but their circumstances and their perplexities were in 
question. There were some, indeed, who thought that the 
Government had no more claim for indulgence in regard to 
their conduct towards Greece than in respect of any other 
branch of the Eastern Question. The fact is that Greece 
suffered from the reaction which had overtaken the entire 
nation after the settlement of the principal difficulties at 
Berlin. The Greeks had been told to wait; and many 
Englishmen, even amongst those who were benevolently 
disposed to the Hellenic race, and believed them to be the 
natural successors of the Turks in Europe, thought that the 
question should be allowed to slumber for a time. There 
were others, however, who believed the very opposite. A 
Committee was formed for the purpose of eliciting sympathy 
on behalf of Greece, and of securing an expression of public 
opinion. Meetings were held, and pamphlets issued; so 
that the question was in a different phase when, on the 22d 
of July, Sir Charles Dilke brought forward his motion on the 
unfulfilled obligations of Turkey under the Treaty of Berlin. 

On this occasion Mr. Gladstone made a longer and more 
vigorous speech; and it is specially notable as having 
contained a distinct declaration that the Liberal leaders 
would loyally accept the Berlin settlement, and demand the 
complete fulfilment of the Treaty. They might have thought 
it an imperfect instrument, but they adhered to it now as 
the expressed will of Europe. 

‘¢ What we ask,” said Mr. Gladstone, ‘‘is, that the declarations of 
Her Majesty’s Government ever since Lord Salisbury and Lord Beacons- 
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field came back from Berlin shall be fulfilled. One of the earliest 
declarations, constantly repeated over and over again, was that ‘the 
Treaty of Berlin shall be fulfilled in the spirit and in the letter. Wehave 
never receded, and we do not believe and cannot believe that anybody 
will recede, from the Treaty of Berlin ; but whoever does recede from 
it, the Government of England will not be the people to do so.’ This 
was accompanied by the announcement that the Greeks had now the 
opportunity of obtaining a larger share of territory from Turkey than 
any of those rebellious subjects, as they were called, who had taken 
part in the war had previously obtained. These assurances held out by 
this Government cannot be forgotten. They weaken your hands, if you 
are to attempt to interrupt the fulfilment of that arrangement. Greece 
may be weak, but, rely upon it, she will not recede ; and I will go 
further, and say, she will not recede from that which Europe has 
promised her. She cannot have higher sanction than that of Europe. 
In my opinion, it was very mistaken policy to sever Eastern Roumelia 
from Bulgaria; but so strong is my respect for that settlement that 
during the whole period of that arrangement I have never opened my 
mouth for one word of criticism. We must, sir, respect these conclu- 
sions at which the Powers of Europe arrived. In combinations and 
circumstances so difficult and complicated as these, if you are to unsettle 
them on small cavils and private opinions, there never can be peace, 
there never can be progress towards the settlement of national 
questions.” 


Such was the position now taken up by the Opposition as 
a body, not merely on the Greek question but on the whole 
Eastern question as affected by the Congress. They ap- | 
pealed to the Treaty itself, which the Government had 
helped to frame ; and they based their policy for the future 
on the obligations of this Treaty. It was on this ground 
that Mr. Gladstone and his friends henceforth took their 
stand; and some of the most effective arguments employed 
by the Liberals in the general election sprang out of the 
apparent unwillingness of the Government to insist upon the 
carrying out of their own Treaty. 


CHAPTER XXXIL 
Tur GENERAL ExEction or 1880. 


£1) HEN Parliament met in 1880 for its eighth Session, 
and the Government announced their programme 

as usual in the Queen’s Speech, it was supposed 

that the Cabinet had resolved to prolong their term of office 
to something like its full duration of seven years. It was 
not absolutely necessary for Lord Beaconsfield to dissolve 
before the end of 1880. He had come into power in 
February 1874, and a dissolution in October or November 
would have left ample time for the election of a new House 
of Commons within the constitutional period. There were, 
indeed, objections in some quarters to the meeting of 
Parliament for this last session. It was urged that few 
Ministries had taken advantage of the Septennial Act to 
hold the constituencies to their pledges for more than 
six sessions, and that there were special reasons in this case 
why the country should be appealed to as early as possible 
after the Congress, or at all events after the outbreak of the 
Afghan War. But the Cabinet had not admitted the force 
of these contentions, and nobody supposed, after the work 
of the new session had actually begun, that a dissolution 
would take place before the summer. And it is probable 
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that the Government themselves had no intention in Feb- 
ruary of appealing to the country in March. 

It was imagined at the time that the very unfavourable 
reception of the Home Secretary’s Bill for the purchase of 
the London Water Companies had something to do with the 
sudden change of plans on the part of the Government. 
The reason was certainly not a weighty one, but it may have 
been sufficient to turn an evenly-balanced scale. At any 
rate a dissolution was announced on the 8th of March, and 
the country was instantly plunged into the turmoil and 
excitement of a general election. Lord Beaconsfield’s 
manifesto was contained in a letter to the Duke of Marl- 
borough, the Irish Lord-Lieutenant ; and as this letter was 
in print when Sir Stafford Northcote was making his 
announcement in the House of Commons, the determination 
of the Cabinet must have been arrived at some days 
previously. 

This manifesto of the outgoing Premier was made to 
hinge upon the Irish question. In other words Lord 
Beaconsfield sought to win the support of the country on a 
domestic question—the necessity of maintaining order in 
the sister kingdom—whilst he kept the question depending 
upon the foreign policy of the Government in the back- 
ground A grave danger, he reminded the Duke of Marl- 
borough, “in its ultimate results scarcely less disastrous 
than pestilence and famine,” distracted Ireland. Irishmen 
were attempting to sever the bonds that bound their country 
with England ; and it was to be hoped that “all men of 
light and leading” would resist this destructive doctrine. 
«And yet there are some”—Lord Beaconsfield apparently 
referred to his Liberal opponents in England, and to those 
who had attacked the Government on Indian and South 
African matters—‘“who challenge the expediency of the 
Imperial character of this realm. Having attempted and 
failed to enfeeble our Colonies by their policy of decomposi- 
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tion, they may perhaps now recognise in the disintegration 
of the United Kingdom a mode which will not only 
accomplish but precipitate their purpose.” 

_ The last sentence, with one or two other touches of a 
similar kind, overshot the mark, and produced a distinct 
revulsion of feeling amongst some who had not hitherto 
quite made up their minds as to how they should vote. 
Most of the organs of the press condemned or deprecated 
the tone of the letter, which, however, seemed to lend great 
encouragement to the Liberals throughout the country. The 
leaders of this party issued calm and confident addresses, 
indulging in few recriminations, but appealing to the voters 
to decide between their policy and that of the Government. 
Mr. Gladstone’s manifesto was addressed to the electors of 
Midlothian, whose invitation to stand for their county he 
had accepted some eighteen months previously—following 
in this, as he had followed in all matters of party organisa- 
tion, the advice of those to whom the management of the 
elections had been cntrusted. He reminded the men of 
Midlothian, and through them the people at large, of the 
measures which the Liberals had already passed in order to 
cement the union of the empire with justice and goodwill— 
in the case of the colonies as well as in the case of Ireland. 
** It is by these measures,” he wrote, “that the Colonies have 
been bound in affection to the Empire; and the authors of 
them can afford to smile at baseless insinuations.” 

During the election contest Mr. Gladstone addressed 
many meetings, and at every one of them he received an 
enthusiastic welcome. At Edinburgh he declared that the 
resources of Great Britain had been misused, the inter- 
national law of Europe broken, the good name of England 
tarnished and defaced, and its condition needlessly aggravated 
by useless and mischievous measures, A heavy responsi- 
bility would le on the constituencies if they retained the 
Government in office. For the first time in a General 
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Election, the leaders who were in power, and especially the 
very eminent and distinguished man, who was the heart and 
soul and life and centre of the Government, were attempting 
to have this great cause tried, not upon the merits of 
the Government, but upon the merits of the Opposi- 
tion. It was said that “if the Liberals came into power 
they would at once make an end of all the engagements 
into which the present Government have entered, and 
relieve the country of the consequences at no other expense 
than its honour and good faith. A more foolish fiction 
was never conceived of man—never was embodied in words 
by his tongue or by his faculty of speech. However they 
might deplore the misdeeds and dangers of the course pur- 
sued by the Government, the country must abide by the 
consequences. Prudence, care, and diligence might do much 
in course of time, but whatever faith required must be 
accepted.” In Scotland they knew something of the spirit 
of mountain clans, and we had chosen to cast ourselves into 
conflict with that spirit in Afghanistan. We did it once, 
and we suffered heavily, for we sowed the seeds of a long 
hatred ; and we had now done it again. And yet as Lord 
Derby, on acceding to office, said, “there was no State 
whatever with which our relations were not most cordial.” 
Mr. Gladstone went on to recal how his Government had 
dealt with Belgium when its independence was threatened 
in 1870, and contrasted this with the method in which the 
present Ministry had dealt with the independence and 
integrity of Turkey. “As soon as Prince Bismarck brought 
to light the existence of a document by which two of the 
great Powers of Europe designed to destroy the freedom, 
independence, and integrity of Belgium, the late Govern- 
ment, on the part of the British nation, enlisted themselves 
as advocates and champions of that integrity and indepen- 
dence. If they had gone to war, they would have gone to 
war for freedom and public right, and to save human 
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happiness from being invaded by tyrannous and lawless 
power. In one respect they were greatly inferior to the 
present Government. Their figures were perfectly con- 
temptible. They knew perfectly well that what was 
required was an indication, and consequently they asked 
Parliament for two millions only. Prince Bismarck at once 
by telegraph entered into the views of England, and 
although the evil genius which at that time dominated the 
counsels of France led to a delay, after a few days’ hesita- 
tion the same course was pursued by that country. In 
Turkey when a similar emergency arose, the Conservative 
Government were of opinion that they were bound con- 
ditionally to maintain the independence and integrity of 
Turkey. It would have been perfectly intelligible to say to 
Russia, ‘You shall not invade Turkey. Cross not the 
Danube. If you cross the Danube expect to confront the 
power of England on the southern shore,’ The Bulgarian 
agitation was too inconvenient to allow the Govcrnment to 
pursue that course which Lord Beaconsfield now told them 
it would have been right to take; and if they had taken it 
the sentiment of the country would not have permitted them 
to continue to hold office. Hence came that vacillation and 
that ineptitude of policy which they now endeavoured to 
cover by hectoring and boasting, and which within the last 
year or two they had striven, and not quite unsuccessfully, 
to hide from the eyes of many by carrying measures of 
violence into other lands.” 

Mr. Gladstone, like the majority of his followers, went 
over the whole ground of the Eastern Question ; and it was 
plain that the constituencies cared to hear of little else. 
The attempt to make the Irish difficulty most prominent 
had failed ; and whenever it came to the front the voters 
seemed to entertain an opinion that the Liberal party would 
deal quite as efficiently with it as the Government of Lord 
Beaconsfield could. 
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We cannot prolong the account of this general election— 
one of the most interesting and important ever fought out 
in England—further than to state its results. On the first 
day of the borough elections, when ninety seats were con- 
tested, the net Liberal gain was sixteen. On the second day 
the Liberals had a net gain of fifteen ; and, on the third 
day, of seventeen. Thus in the three days, before any 
county elections had taken place, there had been a transfer 
of power from one side of the House of Commons to the 
other equivalent to no fewer than ninety-six votes in a divi- 
sion. The Conservative majority had already been converted 
into a large Liberal majority ; and the remaining elections 
only went to confirm the change. On the fourth day the 
aggregate net gain of the Liberals had reached fifty-nine. 
The final result showed that 351 Liberals had been elected, 
in place of 251 in the previous Parliament, 240 Conserva- 
tives in place of 351; and 61 Home Rulers in place of 50. 
Thus the Liberals had a majority of 46 over the Conserva- 
tives and Home Rulers combined. 

This triumph was rendered still more satisfactory by the 
significant character of the victories gained by several of the 
leading Liberal statesmen. Mr. Gladstone, Lord Harting- 
ton, Mr. W. H. Gladstone, and a few other prominent men 
had left the constituencies where their seats were perfectly ; 
safe in order to challenge Conservative holders of county 
seats ; and most of these attempts were successful. In Mid- 
lothian—a small constituency, which the Duke of Buccleuch 
had done his utmost to retain for his son, Lord Dalkeith— 
the declaration of the poll was as follows :— 


Gladstone . a . - ; . 1,579 
Dalkeith . : . Z é fs 1,368 
Majority for Gladstone . ; : 211 


At the same time Leeds returned the hero of the campaign 
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at the head of the poll, subsequently adopting his son, Mr. 
Herbert Gladstone, as member in his place. 

This was the consummation of Mr. Gladstone’s arduous 
and heroic work during the past four years, and it crowned 
a triumph which—regarding it merely as the issue of a 
party conflict—no English politician has ever surpassed. 
The newspapers, especially the daily journals of the metro- 
polis, had long been writing as though he had been one of 
the most unpopular men—a statesman fallen to the level 
of a professed agitator, a leader who had destroyed his high 
reputation, and had forfeited his chance of ever again bear- 
ing the seals of office. The general election opened the eyes 
and minds of these critics, as it opened the eyes of many ill- 
informed or timid people throughout the country. The 
complete vindication of Mr. Gladstone’s attitude on ques- 
tions of foreign policy, the vastness of the majority suddenly 
placed at his disposal, the enthusiasm displayed for him 
in every part of the United Kingdom, concentrated the 
attention of all upon his person, his movements, his plans 
for the future. Everything seemed at once to be within 
his reach and power ; it was perceived that the eagerness of 
the nation todo him honour rendered it absolutely necessary 
that he should be the chief and the centre of a new Govern- 
ment. The victory at the polls had been won by and 
through him—at all events more clearly and decidedly by 
him than by any of his friends or colleagues. It was urged 
even by his opponents that he ought personally to accept 
the responsibility of what was so indisputably his work. 
No one questioned (least of all Mr. Gladstone himself) that 
the Marquis of Hartington had a claim to the Premiership 
which could not be gainsaid. But Lord Hartington was fore- 
most amongst those who pressed the chief place in the new 
Ministry upon his former leader; whilst public opinion 
declared itself overwhelmingly in Mr. Gladstone’s favour. 

After some manifest hesitation in more than one quarter, 
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the true explanation of which we may not know until most 
of those who were behind the scenes are dead, the choice of 
the people was also the choice of the Sovereign. Mr. Glad- 
stone formed his Ministry, and took on himself forthwith 
the duties of Premier, Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
Parliamentary leader. 

A few weeks later an event happened which served to 
emphasize the change which had come over the face of 
English politics. As soon as it was known that Mr. Glad- 
stone had caught a chill, that he was confined to his bed, 
and, finally, that his life was in danger, a very remarkable 
outbreak of feeling manifested itself in the country. A 
true conception of his value to the nation, a desolating sense 
of all that England would lose if it lost the great statesman 
who had been so closely associated with our political pro- 
gress for nearly half a century, was impressed upon the 
public mind with the force of a revelation. No one who 
reads these words, and certainly no Liberal, is likely to have 
forgotten the sentiment aroused by Mr. Gladstone’s illness 
—caused as it was, in all probability, not merely by a 
physical disorder, but also by prolonged mental anxiety, by 
the enormous pressure of personal responsibility, by the 
lavish expenditure of strength in the public service, and by the 
aggravated obstruction to which his measures were sub- 
jected. The sympathy which was felt for him was universal. 
Hundreds of persons, in all ranks of society, from royalty 
downwards, made frequent inquiry into his condition ; and 
it was only when the danger had passed, and the popular 
hero had been despatched on his enforced holiday, that the 
nation breathed freely again. 

Assuredly in that time of peril and weakness there could 
have been no greater consolation for the distinguished 
orator and statesman than the knowledge that the whole 
country, which he had loved so well and worthily, was 
stirred to its depths by the tidings of his sickness. . It is 
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not often that a sentiment of personal sympathy so strong 
and far-reaching is manifested under such dramatic con- 
ditions. The interesting parallel which may be drawn 
between the career of Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Canning re- 
ceives an additional cogency when we remember the powerful 
emotions that were aroused by the last illness of the Premier 
in 1827. But in the result of that illness, most fortunately, 
the parallel fails, 


CHAPTER XXXTIL 


Mr. GLADSTONE IN PowER AGAIN. 


portant political events of the century, and one of 

the most striking illustrations of the power wielded 
in an intelligent country by public opinion and the popular 
vote. Rarely has it been found possible to counteract and 
arrest a policy so deliberately entered upon, and carried out 
to such a length, with so strong a Parliamentary sanction 
and so powerful a support in high places, as the policy of 
Lord Beaconsfield ; and never has the reversal of such a 
policy been more emphatic, more complete, or more remark- 
able in the manner of its application. 

The country, as we have seen, recognised in Mr. Glad- 
stone the spirit and guide of the movement by which the 
defeat of the Conservative party had been brought about, 
and called him to the direction of affairs by a most unequi- 
vocal expression of feeling. There was no mistaking the 
desire of the constituencies, or the nature of the mandate 
which they had given to the man of their choice. The vote 
of the electors could never have been what it was if there 
had not been a prevailing confidence in his statesmanship, 
and if the nation as a whole had been unwilling to entrust 
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its fortunes to his wisdom and prudence. As plainly as 
facts could speak, it was declared that Mr. Gladstone’s views 
of the situation were those which had commended them- 
selves to the masses of the population—that, so far from the 
reproaches of his critics having produced any effect upon 
their minds, they entirely endorsed his public conduct, and 
selected him before all others to be the instrument which 
should carry out their will. 

The task thus imposed on Mr. Gladstone was a very diffi- 
cult one. He had to biing about a vital change in the 
spirit of our foreign policy, to initiate a new policy of 
domestic reform, to weld together the various elements of 
the Liberal party into a harmonious whole, and to form an 
Administration calculated at once to satisfy and to lead 
these diverse groups. It was required of him, with the 
help of his colleagues, not only to undeceive the foreign 
Governments as to the sentiments of the English people, 
but to secure their co-operation in an entirely fresh field of 
diplomacy ; not only to withdraw from a course which his 
predecessor had studiously and even successfully pursued, 
but to invite them to follow England’s lead in a course 
which the late Government had distinctly repudiated. 
Russia had been kept at arms’ length, her overtures had 
been declined, and on several occasions she had been treated 
with something like contumely. She was now to be appeased. 
Turkey had been leniently dealt with, her offences openly 
condoned, and her resistance secretly encouraged. She was 
now to be called upon sternly and resolutely to fulfil her 
pledges. The subject races, which had been checked or 
snubbed, were to be assured of England’s sympathy. The 
great Powers were to be asked to forget the intrigues which 
had tended to keep them jealously apart, and to combine in 
a policy to which they had long been unaccustomed—a 
policy based on the law of nations, on the principle of 
amity and good-will, on the concert of the general body for 
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the general good. This was Mr. Gladstone’s mandate in 
Europe. 

At home he had before him a task of at least equal 
difficulty ; and there were some who regarded it as infinitely 
greater. He had to consider first and foremost that a large 
portion of the United Kingdom was in a state of discontent 
bordering on anarchy—of disorder verging on civil war. 
He was confronted in Ireland with a problem which might 
well daunt the most courageous statesman, and which it 
was absolutely necessary for him to solve before he could 
advance on the path of peaceful reform to which the country 
was eagerly looking forward. There were indeed certain 
reforms of a more general character which would hardly 
wait for a convenient opportunity. These it was incumbent 
on him to clear out of the way at the same time that he 
prepared to grapple with the Irish difficulty. 

Nor was this the whole of the legacy which had been left 
to him by the former Administration. There was war and 
danger of war in our dependencies, on the Indian frontier 
and in South Africa, which had to be cautiously and yet 
definitively brought to an end ; and in the doing of this care 
had to be taken lest the legitimate interests and prestige of 
the country should suffer damage which might by good 
management be avoided. 

It was a herculean task; but the constituencies do not 
seem to have doubted that the man of their choice would be 
found equal to it. Mr. Gladstone’s difficulties began from 
the very moment when he was summoned to visit the Queen 
at Windsor. His acceptance of the Premiership, in obedience 
to the will of the country, caused no jealousy between 
himself and either of the two statesmen who might be 
thought to have had a higher claim to the post. Earl 
Granville and Lord Hartington rallied to him with complete 
loyalty, and such perplexity as he experienced in the for- 
mation of his Government was not contributed to by their 
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attitude. It arose from the very wealth of the resources at 
his command, and from the varied, not to say conflicting 
claims of men who had a special title to office. 

The Cabinet was finally constituted as follows :— 


First Lord of the Treasury, and 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Lord Chancellor, 


W. E. Gladstone. 
Lord Selborne. 


Lord President of the Council, . Earl Spencer. 

Lord Privy Seal, . 2 : . Duke of Argyll. 
Home Secretary, . 5 : . Sir W, V. Harcourt. 
Foreign my : é : . Earl Granville. 
Colonial o i ; 3 . Karl of Kimberley. 
War as F , : . H.C. E. Childers. 
India 5 7 6 ; . Marquis of Hartington. 
First Lord of the Admiralty, . . Lord Northbrook. 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, . . W. E. Forster. 
Chancellor of the Duchy, i . John Bright. 
President, Local Government Board, J. G. Dodson. 
President, Board of Trade, . J, Chamberlain. 


The Vice-President of the Committee of Council on 
Education was Mr. Mundella, the Under-Foreign Secre- 
tary, Sir Charles Dilke, the Under-Secretary at the Home 
Office Mr. A. W. Peel, at the Colonial Office Mr. Grant 
Duff, at the War Office Lord Morley, Secretary to the 
Admiralty, Mr. Shaw Lefevre (subsequently Mr. G. O. 
Trevelyan). The First Commissioner of Works was Mr, 
Adam, who, on his appointment to the Lieutenant-Governor- 
ship of Madras, was succeeded by Mr. Shaw Lefevre. The 
Postmaster-General was Mr. Fawcett, the Lord Steward, 
Earl Sydney, the Lord Chamberlain, the Earl of Kenmare, 
and the Master of the Horse, the Duke of Westminster. 

Such was the second Administration of Mr. Gladstone, 
and on the whole it was hailed by the country with satis- 
faction and confidence. The firm attitude of Sir Charles 
Dilke, who had declined to accept the position offered to 
him at the Foreign Office until the claims of the advanced 
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Liberals were recognised by the introduction of Mr. 
Chamberlain into the Cabinet, secured for the Government 
the staunch support of this section of the party—which, 
indeed, had gained in the General Election more numerous 
and brilliant victories than any other. 

The Queen’s Speech was not read until the 20th of May ; 
and in the meanwhile not a little time was occupied in the 
discussion of Mr. Bradlaugh’s claim for admission to the 
House. Mr. Bradlaugh, who had been elected member for 
Northampton, had declared his inability to take the oath of 
allegiance, asking to be allowed to affirm instead of swearing. 
He brought forward evidence in support of his claim; but 
this was not allowed by the Speaker, and the House by a 
large majority supported the Speaker’s ruling. Many 
debates, two important divisions, and the deliberations of 
two Select Committees, were necessary before the matter 
was settled. In the first division the motion of Sir H. 
Giffard—that Mr. Bradlaugh should not be allowed either 
to affirm or take the oath—was carried by a majority of 275 
to 230. But eventually, the Government deciding that the 
representative of a constituency duly elected ought not to 
be excluded from the House, it was suggested by Mr. 
Gladstone that the former resolution should be rescinded, 
and that Mr. Bradlaugh should be allowed to affirm his 
allegiance and take his seat, subject to any liability which 
he might be found to have incurred by statute in so doing. 
This was carried by a rally of the Liberals who had 
previously abstained—the division showing 303 for the 
motion, and 249 against it. 

The regular business of the House had been delayed by 
this controversy ; but at length it was possible to proceed 
with it more actively. The Royal Message had affirmed 
that, whilst the Government were determined to fulfl the 
sacred obligation of providing for the security of life and 
property in Ireland. they did not consider it necessary to 
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ask for a renewal of the Peace Preservation Act, They 
would firmly apply the ordinary law, and trusted by wise 
legislation to improve the condition of the country. 
Measures were promised for the renewal of the Ballot Act, 
for the settlement of the questions relating to burials, and 
to the destruction of crops by ground game, and also for 
“determining on a just principle the liabilities of employers 
for accidents sustained by workmen.” This was the pro- 
gramme marked out for the session in the first instance ; 
but the course of events, and the rapid development of 
several questions of the highest importance, were destined 
to increase the responsibility of the Government in an un- 
expected manner, 

Mr. Gladstone’s first efforts in domestic legislation were 
directed towards extending the relief given by the State to 
Ireland, the distress of the country having increased rather 
than diminished during the summer months. It was late in 
July before the Supplementary Relief Bill was sent up to 
the House of Lords; and in the meantime the debates on 
the general condition of Ireland had resulted in the origina- 
tion of a new Government measure. Mr. Forster, the Chief 
Secretary, had not desired to touch the question of Land 
Reform in Ireland until he had had time to consider the ques- 
tion in all its bearings, and to direct new inquiries into the 
working of the Land Act of 1870. But the Irish members 
would not wait so patiently. Mr. O’Connor Power brought in 
a Bill to amend the Act of 1870 by restraining landlords 
from indiscriminate eviction for non-payment of rent. Mr. 
Forster, thinking that the discussion might aswell be taken in 
connection with the proposals of the Government, introduced 
into the Relief Bill a clause which was intended to deal with 
cases of the greatest hardship. But now the landlords in 
the House took alarm, and protested in the warmest manner 
against what they called “a Land Bill in disguise.” The 
consequence was that the clause was withdrawn from the 

20 
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Relief Bill, and the Government suddenly determined to 
introduce the provision as a separate measure. 

The Compensation for Disturbance Bill accordingly 
embodied an amendment of the Act of 1870 in the following 
sense. A clause in this Act enabled an evicted tenant to 
obtain damages from the landlord under certain conditions, 
but it excepted the tenants who were evicted for non- 
payment of rent. Now, the amendment proposed by Mr. 
Forster, and supported by the Government, was to limit this 
exception, and to give the right of recovery in all cases 
where a tenant could prove before a County Court judge 
his inability to pay by reason of special distress. This pro- 
vision was only to be applicable in districts scheduled as 
“distressed” by Act of Parliament, and when the tenant 
had offered to his landlord “reasonable terms” which the 
latter had refused. The Irish members urged that the pro- 
vision was not adequate to the needs of the country ; but 
the landlords on the other hand raised the most vehement 
opposition to the Bill, and employed every conceivable 
device to arrest its progress. Even Liberals fell away from 
the Government on this measure, the second reading being 
carried only by a majority of 78—the numbers being 295 
against 217 Twenty-two Liberals voted against the Govern- 
ment, whilst nearly sixty abstained from taking any part in . 
the division. 

Mr. Gladstone’s advocacy of the Bill was earnest and 
eloquent. He asserted its necessity for the pacification of 
Ireland, for the preservation of order as well as for the 
relief of distress. The responsibility of the government 
of Ireland rested upon the Ministry, and it was no light 
matter to fetter them by refusing a measure which they 
deemed to be necessary, Dealing with the argument that 
the rights of property were interfered with, he cited two 
cases in which the Legislature had made such interference 
to the public advantage—the Tithe Commutation Acts in 
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England and in Ireland. Then he pointed out that the 
principle which the present Bill extended had been em- 
bodied in the Land Bill of 1870 ; and that that Bill, instead 
of being described as spoliation, plunder, and confiscation, 
was not even challenged on the second reading by the 
leader of the Conservative party. What, he asked, had 
been the history of the land legislation in Ireland? “ Had 
it not consisted of a long succession of Acts in favour of the 
Irish landlord and against the Irish tenant? Had not this 
legislation left ineffaceable marks on Irish history? Did it 
not impose a heavy burden of reparation to the Irish tenant 
on the Imperial Legislature?” In conclusion, he declared 
that the object of the Bill was to give security to property 
by enabling the Government to carry out the work of pro- 
tecting it with a clear conscience, 

Eventually the measure was passed in the House of 
Commons and sent to the Lords, There it met with a 
most unpropitious reception ; and indeed the Government 
had no hope of securing a majority for it amongst the 
hereditary legislators. The Whigs had joined hands with 
the Conservatives, and even the Liberal lords of the latest 
creation, like Lords Brabourne (Knatchbull-Hugessen) and 
Sherbrooke (Robert Lowe) declared against the Govern- 
ment—the Marquis of Lansdowne resigning office in order 
that he might be free to oppose the obnoxious Bill. The 
second reading was moved on the 2d of August by Earl 
Granville, who urged the absolute necessity of arresting 
unjust and harsh evictions in Ireland. He received the 
modified support of Lord Derby ; but the division showed 
only 51 peers in favour of the second reading, out of a 
House of 334, 

It was at this moment, in the height of the anxiety 
necessarily caused by the opposition which Mr. Forster's 
Bill had encountered, that the Premier’s illness occurred 
and there can be no doubt that the fever was due in some 
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degree to hard work and prolonged mental strain. On his 
recovery Mr. Gladstone’s friends insisted on his taking a 
rest, and he went in one of Mr. Donald Currie’s steamers for 
a journey round the coast of Great Britain. There was no 
more congenial holiday for the statesman and patriot, who 
has ever kept the welfare of his country above every other 
consideration, than a sea voyage in which day after day he 
could let his eyes rest on some portion of its coasts, from 
whence he might constantly receive tidings of the progress of 
events, It was not expected that he would appear again in 
his place in the House during the current session ; though 
already it was determined to keep Parliament together 
beyond the traditional period of its prorogation. During 
the Premier’s absence, his place as leader of the House was 
supplied, with much tact and ability, by the Marquis of 
Hartington, who greatly increased his reputation by the 
manner in which he discharged himself of his responsibility. 

The relations between the Government and the Home 
Rulers, or rather between the Home Rulers and the English 
Parliament, were aggravated by the part which had been 
played by the House of Lords. Mr. Parnell and his fol- 
lowers had been found very difficult to manage during the 
progress of the Compensation Bill through the Lower 
House, though the Irish members had supported it in all 
the principal stages. Now, however, by way of revenge for 
the action of the Lords, they began to give much trouble 
to the Parliamentary leaders. Mr. Forster had warmly 
resented some violent speeches which had been made in 
Treland, and his words were fixed upon by Mr. Parnell and 
his friends, who brought the weapon of obstruction into 
play. The vote in supply for the Irish Constabulary was 
obstinately opposed, and the obstructors indulged in one 
continuous sitting of twenty-one hours, as well as in a 
number of desultory discussions, professedly maintained for 
the purpose of delay. 
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The Irish members, however, were not the only syste- 
matic obstructors during this memorable session. A few 
Conservatives, who from their persistence and fidelity to 
one another came to be nicknamed as “the fourth party,” 
outdid the Irishmen in their deliberate waste of time— 
inasmuch as the Irish party had at least the excuse of 
patriotism for their conduct, whereas Sir H. D. Wolff, Lord 
Randolph Churchill and Mr. Gorst did not conceal the fact 
that their obstruction was mainly due to their dislike of 
Mr. Gladstone, and their desire to thwart his measures. 
The result of this factious opposition to the Premier was to 
rouse a strong determination in the minds of his supporters, 
both within and without the House of Commons; and the 
Government were openly counselled to prolong the session 
until the whole of their programme had been carried into 
effect. The suggestion was ridiculed by the Opposition 
press, and by members of the Opposition in Parliament ; 
but it was clung to and repeated with so much earnestness 
that at length the Cabinet resolved to act upon it. It be- 
came known that all the more important Bills mentioned in 
the Queen’s speech would be pressed forward, and that the 
session would be prolonged for that purpose, if necessary, 
into the month of September. 

Accordingly the Burials Bill, the Ground Game Bill, the 
Employers’ Liability Bill, the Post-Office and Savings Banks 
Bill, were all persevered with and eventually carried, 
though some of them gave not a little trouble to Ministers. 

The Burials Bill had been introduced in redemption of 
many pledges made by the Liberal leaders to the Noncon- 
formists; and it was framed in harmony with resolutions 
which had been carried in preceding sessions. Lord Sel- 
borne fathered this measure in the House of Lords, where 
the second reading was carried by a substantial majority. 
Tt came down to the Commons about the end of June, but 
nearly two months elapsed before it was proceeded with. 
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The second reading was opposed by Mr. Beresford Hope, 
who, however, only secured a following of seventy-nine ; 
but the Bill was long and carefully discussed in Committee. 
Certain amendments which had been grafted upon it in the 
Upper House were rejected by the Lower, and an effort was 
made by the most uncompromising friends of civil freedom 
to modify the clause which requires a “Christian and 
orderly” burial in every case where the burial of a Non- 
conformist is celebrated in a churchyard. This effort was 
defeated by a large majority ; and the measure was finally 
passed. 

The Ground Game Bill, introduced by Sir William 
Harcourt, met with much opposition in both Houses. This 
measure proposed to give tenant farmers the right to kill 
hares and rabbits; the right being concurrent with that of 
the landlord, and inalienable. Much was made of the 
alleged interference with freedom of contract between land- 
lord and tenant, and there were a few Liberal landlords who 
opposed the Bill on this score. It passed, however, by a 
good majority, and was sent up to the House of Lords, 
where Lord Redesdale moved its rejection—ostensibly on the 
ground of its late appearance in the House (on the 30th of 
August), whilst, as he complained, the Burials Bill also had 
been unreasonably delayed by the Commons, in a manner 
scarcely respectful to the Upper House. This charge was 
more than once renewed, and Lord Grey made a public 
protest in the same sense—partly, as was manifest, as a 
rejoinder to the criticisms which had been passed on the 
Lords in respect of their action on the Compensation Bill. 
Lord Beaconsfield himself came down to the House, where 
a large audience had been prepared for him, and, whilst 
admitting the justice of Lord Redesdale’s complaint, advised 
his fellow peers to amend instead of rejecting the Bill. He 
proposed that the right of shooting ground game should be 
limited to the tenant or one other person authorised by him, 
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and that there should be a close time between the months 
of April and July inclusive. These amendments were 
carried ; but the Commons disagreed with the latter, and 
made the limitation in the number of guns apply to the 
tenant himself “and” one other person. The measure 
eventually passed with these modifications, 

The Employers’ Liability Bill, defining and extending the 
lability of employers for accidents to their workmen, caused 
almost as much difficulty between the Government and a 
section of their supporters as the Bill just mentioned. On 
this measure also there was a conflict of opinion between 
the two Houses, and an amendment introduced by Lord 
Beaconsfield in the Upper House was rejected by the 
Commons—though they agreed to limit the operation of the 
Act to seven years. 

In the discussion of some of these measures Mr. Gladstone 
himself had little part, for their most important stages were 
passed through during his absence from the House of Com- 
mons. But to himself alone is due the credit of one financial 
measure for which the session of 1880 will always be 
memorable. It was natural that on assuming office, not 
simply as Premier, but also as Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
he should have declined to rest satisfied with the condition 
in which his predecessors had left the national finances. Sir 
Stafford Northcote had dealt with our liabilities on principles 
which Mr. Gladstone had always denounced as inexpedient 
and unsound, and he determined to avail himself of the 
first year of his Administration to establish a firmer basis 
for future operations. The Conservative Budget had 
been brought in on the eve of the General Election, and 
some of its provisions had been sharply criticised at the time 
by the then irresponsible member for Greenwich. It was 
therefore both natural and justifiable that he should now 
insist on setting things straight without delay, even though 
his doing so might be almost without precedent. And he 
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had the further justification that it was necessary to intro- 
duce supplementary estimates in the month of June, and 
that a gigantic blunder in the Indian accounts had been 
discovered on the very eve of the dissolution. 

We need not enter into the details of Mr. Gladstone’s 
Supplementary Budget further than to mention its character- 
istic features, which suffice to make it almost as important 
as any one of the series of brilliant financial schemes for 
which he is justly famous. At one stroke, then, the 
Premier abolished the malt tax—a duty of which the 
farmers had long complained, and which Conservative 
statesmen had more than once felt a disposition to remit. 
The revenue hitherto derived from the raw material in the 
first stage of its preparation was transferred to beer, as the 
manufactured article. The brewers, and the champions of 
the brewing interest in Parliament, made some show of 
opposition to this plan, but it was not proved that the re- 
adjustment would actually injure them. The measure was 
one which was calculated to render the revenue of the State 
more elastic, if not more productive, at the least possible 
inconvenience to the public at large. This was finance of 
a high order; it proceeded on the best principles, levying 
the impost on marketable articles rather than on raw 
materials or on industry; it was conspicuously simple, and 
its effects on the revenue are likely to be very great. 

No other Minister could have done the same thing in the 
same manner. Even a strong Government might have had 
to devote weeks of precious time to such measures as the 
abolition of the malt tax and the substitution of a beer tax. 
Mr. Gladstone simply explained his idea, and it was accepted. 
Every one had confidence in his financial prudence and 
skill; and the comparative readiness and unanimity with 
which his proposals were accepted by the House and the 
country afforded the best possible proof of his supremacy in 
finance, 
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The Session came to an end on the 7th of September, having 
endured for about four months. The prorogation did not, 
of course, interfere with the development of the foreign 
policy of the Government; and this foreign policy, so sig- 
nificant in its character and so important in its results, 
will form the subject of another chapter. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


Mr. Giapstonr’s Foreign Po.icy. 


TN the minds of many Englishmen, the change which 
| Mr. Gladstone was to bring about in the foreign 
policy of the country was a matter of greater im- 
portance than any other section of the task imposed upon 
him in 1880. There were good reasons why it should be 
so. A nation must of necessity be deeply concerned, if not 
wholly absorbed, in any question of foreign policy which 
involves its honour, its truest interests, and its position in 
the world. These are considerations which cannot be inde- 
finitely postponed ; and thus, whilst there were some who 
thought that we might at once have settled down to in- 
dustrial pursuits and domestic progress, perhaps the majority, 
even of the Liberals, realised the fact that there was serious 
work to be done abroad before we could hope to enjoy the 
peace and security which are necessary to the internal 
development of a nation. 

Lord Granville was not slow in giving effect to the wishes 
of the country as interpreted and formulated by the Cabinet. 
But some weeks were spent in negotiations which did not 
at once come to the knowledge of the general public, and in 
the meantime a demand was made upon the new Govern- 
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ment that the policy of their predecessors in Afghanistan 
and South Africa should at once be reversed. Affairs were 
for the moment quiet on the north-western frontier of 
India—though before the session came to an end the 
country was destined to hear of the disastrous defeat of 
General Burrows, and the brilliant relief of Candahar by 
General Roberts. Mr. Courtney and some other members 
of the House of Commons argued that Sir Bartle Frere, 
who was admittedly responsible for the Zulu War, and who 
had been blamed for his conduct by the Liberal leaders 
when out of office, ought to be recalled without delay. The 
Cabinet, however, had sanctioned the efforts which were being 
made to confederate the South African colonies ; and as Sir 
Bartle Frere was now engaged on this work, and there was 
no prospect of further native troubles at the Cape, Mr. 
Gladstone defended the maintenance of Sir Bartle at his post 
until the question of Confederation had been determined. 
Shortly afterwards the Cape Parliament rejected the scheme, 
and the Governor was then relieved of his functions. 

In respect of the European difficulty, and the questions 
arising out of the Treaty of Berlin, it was the first business. 
of Mr. Gladstone’s Cabinet to secure the goodwill and co- 
operation of the Powers, individually and collectively, with 
a view to the taking of common action in the East. In the 
case of nearly all the Governments the response to this 
invitation was a ready one; but with Austria there was a 
little stumbling-block to be cleared out of the way. In one 
of his Midlothian speeches, Mr. Gladstone had spoken of 
Austrian diplomacy (particularly in the past) in no very 
complimentary style. There was scarcely a spot, he said, 
on the map of Europe where a man could put his finger and 
say, “Here Austria has done good.” This notion of the 
spirit which has ruled Austrian policy was shared with Mr. 
Gladstone by many Englishmen ; and when the Midlothian 
speech was made—the speaker not then being officially 
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responsible for his words—there was much justification for 
the stricture. Austria had already received the large pro- 
vinces of Bosnia and Herzegovina as the price of her com- 
pliance in the arrangements of the Berlin Congress ; and yet 
she was not satisfied. It was notorious that she aspired to 
further encroachments in Turkey ; her “claims” to a south- 
ward development were being put forward with more and 
more prominence ; she was represented as an obstacle to the 
emancipation of the Christian races. Mr. Gladstone did not 
conceal his indignation at this selfishness, and he gave 
Austria a practical warning that she would have to keep 
her “hands off” the coveted regions. When he came into 
power, very shortly after the utterance of these words, there 
was naturally a feeling of uneasiness at Vienna, and in the 
mind of the Austrian Minister in London. The latter was 
authorised to make certain representations on the subject ; 
and he affirmed, on the part of his Government, that the 
Austrian Court had no such designs in Turkey as Mr. 
Gladstone had been led to believe. This was manifestly a 
valuable and significant admission on Austria’s part ; and it 
enabled the English Premier to make a full and frank 
explanation, and to disclaim all intention of unfriendliness 
towards that country. His enemies began to talk of his 
“apology,” and of the “humiliation” which it had brought 
upon England. But less prejudiced men were ready to 
admit that the retractation was not less candid and dig- 
nified than the original speech was accurate and timely. 
The result of the negotiations of our Foreign Office with 
the various Continental Governments was that the Powers 
agreed to send representatives to a supplementary Confer- 
ence at Berlin, for the special purpose of considering the 
question of the Turko-Hellenic frontier; and after this 
Conference had duly deliberated, it recorded its views in a 


Joint Note, which was addressed in the name of the six 
Great Powers to the Porte. 
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This important Note, on which the Greek question has 
since been considered as resting, declared that the Congress of 
Berlin having indicated in the thirteenth Protocol the prin- 
cipal points of the frontier line which they deemed neces- 
sary to establish between Turkey and Greece, the Powers 
had appealed to direct negotiations on that basis between 
the two Governments concerned. The Conferences of Prevesa 
and Constantinople only served to make manifest the 
divergence of views that existed between the Turkish and 
Greek Commissioners. The Powers designated by the 
Treaty of Berlin consequently thought it necessary to 
interpose their mediation. For that to be efficacious it 
had to be exercised fully, and therefore, in view of the 
respective dispositions of the two interested States, the 
Cabinets instructed their representatives assembled in con- 
ference at Berlin, while conforming themselves to the 
general indications of Protocol 13, to fix upon a line which 
would constitute between Greece and Turkey a good and 
solid defensive frontier. The Plenipotentiaries, assisted by 
the technical Commissioners delegated by their respective 
Governments, voted unanimously the draft contained in the 
paper annexed to the Note. The document concluded as 
follows :—‘ Consequently, the Governments of Germany, 
Austro-Hungary, France, Great Britain, Italy, and Russia 
invite the Governments of His Majesty the Emperor of the 
Ottomans, and His Majesty the King of the Hellenes, to 
accept the line of frontier indicated in the annexed document, 
which the mediatory Powers assembled in conference have 
unanimously recognised to be in conformity with the spirit 
and the terms of the Berlin Treaty, and of Protocol 13 of 
the Congress of Berlin.” 

Nothing could be more definite and authoritative than this 
instrument, which was the deliberate expression of the 
mind of Europe. The Note was duly presented at Constan- 
tinople ; and in reply to it the Porte despatched a Circular 
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Note, in which it showed cause against the judgment of the 
Powers, and virtually declined their mediation. The docu- 
ment referred to as being annexed to the Joint Note 
undoubtedly traced the new frontier in a sense more favour- 
able to Greece than many of her friends had anticipated. It 
recommended the cession of Janina, Metzovo, and Larissa, 
with the mouth of the Salamvrias (or Peneus) on both banks. 
The Turks, on the contrary, offered a narrow strip of terri- 
tory, excluding the three towns above named. Between the 
two indicated lines the wealthiest and most important part 
of the disputed territory exists. From that moment up to 
the last month of 1880, no serious effort was made to arrive 
at an understanding. The Greeks demanded the fulfilment 
of Europe’s good intentions towards her; but various 
causes prevented the Powers from following up their words 
with deeds. 

Most notable among these causes was the altered 
disposition of France, which in the first instance appeared 
to have warmly seconded the action of England, but which 
subsequently displayed great timidity and reserve. The 
President of the Council of Ministers at the time of the 
Berlin Congress, Mr. Waddington, had espoused the cause of 
Greece with no little warmth, and his successor, M. de 
Freycinet, began by endorsing the pledges given by the 
Government in 1878. When England made her proposals 
for united action by Europe in the East, M. de Freycinet 
distinctly stipulated that Greece should have the same ad- 
vantage from this action as any other nation might receive. 
“The second condition,” M. de Freycinet wrote, on the 10th 
of July, “to which our adhesion to the plan suggested by 
Lord Granville is subject, is that the Powers, on entering on 
the path marked out for them, should be quite resolved not 
to abandon it when, after the solution of the difficulties con- 
fined to Montenegro, they may have to approach Turkey 
with other questions of still greater European interest. It 
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is certain that for our part we could not possibly justify 
before French public opinion our co-operation in active 
measures for the adjustment of the local difference between 
Turkey and Montenegro if we left the Ottoman Government 
free to defy Europe with impunity in the Greek frontier 
question.” And yet, within a few weeks from the laying 
down of this condition, it became evident that the French 
nation could not be reckoned on to run the slightest risk, or 
to make the smallest sacrifice, on behalf of Greece. 

When Mr. Gladstone’s Cabinet assumed the direction of 
affairs, it found the Montenegrin question further advanced 
towards a solution than the Greek question. The Powers 
had been actively corresponding about it, and verbal 
pressure had been brought to bear upon the Porte to induce 
it to assent to a delimitation of the new frontier proposed 
by Count Corti. Preliminaries on this basis were actually 
signed by Sawas Pasha on the 12th of April; but very 
slight progress towards a settlement was thus effected. The 
Turkish Government continued to raise objections, and there 
was ample reason to conclude that it abetted and encouraged 
the Albanian League inits armed resistance. It was under 
these circumstances that Lord Granville submitted to the 
Powers, early in July, a plan by which their joint authority 
might be exerted with some reasonable hope of success, 
though without the actual use of force. His proposal was 
that each government should send a naval contingent to the 
Adriatic, for the purpose of insisting on the transfer of 
Dulcigno to the Montenegrins—the demand for which 
transfer had already been made in the protocol resulting 
from the Berlin Conference. 

This protocol had dealt with the Greek, Montenegrin, and 
Armenian questions, in that order ; but it was owing to the 
earlier maturing of the Montenegrin question, as above 
stated, that the Naval Demonstration was made in reference 
to it alone. An Identic Note, presented to the Porte on 
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the 12th of June, placed this question prominently in the 
front. After referring to the subject of the Greek frontier, 
this Note went on to declare that ‘the question of the 
Montenegrin frontier requires, in the opinion of the Powers, 
more pressing attention and an immediate solution, The 
Turkish authorities have failed to carry out the engagement 
entered into between the Porte and Montenegro, and ad- 
hered to by the representatives of the Powers in the Proto- 
col of the 18th of April 1880. They have compromised the 
agreement accepted by His Imperial Majesty the Sultan, by 
allowing the Albanians to occupy certain frontier positions 
assigned to the Montenegrins, and a collision may at any 
time occur between the Montenegrins and the Albanian 
forces opposed to them. The Powers, therefore, consider 
themselves absolutely bound to request the Government of 
IHlis Imperial Majesty to state in the most explicit terms 
what their intentions are as regards the Montenegrin 
frontier, and to put into immediate execution the arrange- 
ment come to between the Sublime Porte and Montenegro. 
The Powers hold the Sublime Porte responsible in advance 
for the grave consequences that might be produced by a 
further delay in giving satisfaction to the rights acquired 
hy the Principality.” 

The Porte still remaining intractable, the English Govern- 
ment pressed their proposal for a Naval Demonstration. It 
may be that Mr. Gladstone’s illness interfered to some ex- 
tent with the carrying out of the design, At any rate it 
was not until the 4th September, the very day of Mr, Glad- 
stone’s return from his trip in the @rantully Castle, that 
the Cabinet agreed on the instructions to be sent out to 
Admiral Seymour, who took the command of the entire 
squadron, 

It was at this time, then, barely four months after Min- 
isters had taken office, that their policy of International 
Concert may be said to have been accepted and acted upon 
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by the great Powers, Some ten weeks elapsed before the 
pressure thus brought to bear on Turkey resulted in the 
cession of Dulcigno; but the desired effect was produced ; 
and the instrument which Mr. Gladstone had prepared, in 
the efficacy of which he had so often expressed his confi- 
dence, had proved its strength on the first occasion of its 
employment. Nothing more is needed to justify the Pre- 
mier’s sagacity and statesmanship. It was impossible for 
him to guarantee the continued unanimity of the Powers ; 
but at least he had demonstrated the fact that their agree- 
ment in action is the most certain means of ensuring what 
they have resolved upon in council. 

The Naval Demonstration actually came to an end on the 
5th of December, when the various contingents of the Adriatic 
squadron sailed out of the Bay of Teodo and dispersed. 
But this was in no sense a break-up of the European Con- 
cert, which still existed as it had done before the formation 
of the squadron was suggested. The ships of the Powers had 
assembled on the invitation of England for a specific pur- 
pose—to obtain the transfer of Dulcigno; and, this transfer 
being effected, they parted company, still at the request of 
England, and not by reason of any disagreement or jealousy 
amongst the Powers. Moreover, the various commanders 
communicated to each other the destination of their con- 
tingents, so that there was a continued understanding 
amongst them, which in itself sufficed to keep up the idea 
of a Concert. 

But it was amongst the Powers, and not merely amongst 
the naval commanders, that the agreement was necessary. 
If the fleet had dispersed before the Montenegrin Question 
had been practically concluded, the world would have been 
compelled to infer that the European compact had been 
prematurely destroyed, and that there was danger of a more 
serious breach. This, fortunately, was not the case. It is 


true that some of the more sanguine had hoped to see the 
ez 
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Demonstration carried southward to the Gulf of Arta, or 
round the coast of Greece to the Gulf of Volos, The French 
Government, as above mentioned, had suggested this in 
the first instance, and its change of purpose had greatly 
disappointed the Greeks and their friends, This was the 
nearest approach to a positive discord amongst the Powers; 
but the Concert could not be said to have collapsed so long 
as Germany, Austria, and Russia continued to act in unison 
with the English Government. 

And indeed, as was naturally urged by Mr, Gladstone’s 
supporters, his policy depended for success not so much on 
the display of ironclads as on the virtual unanimity of the 
Great Powers, on the identity of their representations at the 
Porte, and on the absence of independent designs and 
partial compacts. There was no reason at the beginning of 
December to believe that any Power was engaged in selfish 
intrigues, or in the formation of underhand alliances which 
would necessarily be fatal to the European Concert. The 
international relations of Europe were established on a new 
basis; the Governments respected and trusted each other, 
if not absolutely, or to an indefinite extent, yet so far as 
the comnion objects of the Concert were in question. They 
had signed at the outset a pledge by which they undertook, - 
individually and collectively, not to seek any profit or ad- 
vantage from the work in which they were about to engage. 
That was a solemn agreement, which no Government could 
have lightly broken, and certainly not without giving dire 
offence to the remainder. The pledge had been taken and 
kept; and in this fact the moral virtue of the Concert was 
especially manifest. 

The international agreement, therefore, was fully main- 
tained, even though its outward sign had disappeared; and 
the efforts which continued to be made by all the Powers 
towards the peaceable settlement of the Turko-Greek frontier 
question bore witness to the fact. There was no need of 
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another combined squadron in the Aigean to prove that the 
Concert was in existence; but no reasonable man could 
doubt that the Powers would eventually do as much for 
Greece as they had done for Montenegro. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
Mr. Grapstone’s Irish Poricy. 


Fe E resume our narrative of home affairs from the 
beginning of 1881. It cannot be said that the 
general prospect throughout the British empire 

was at this period a very bright one. Britain itself was quiet 
and prosperous, but in Ireland there was great disorder and 
commotion. ‘There were troubles in South Africa, and the 
eternal Eastern Question was showing symptoms of recrud- 
escence. Both Turkey and Greece seemed in danger of war, 
for they could not agree how much new territory was to pass 
under Hellenic rule; whilst the compromise offered by the 
Powers did not seem to please either party. But John Bull, 
whatever faults he has, is certainly not an hysterical animal. 
He knew now vast was his empire—how complicated the 
interests in which he was concerned. Human affairs are so 
mixed that he believed there would always be something 
wrong somewhere; but he also believed that he was quite 
able to pull through far worse difficulties than those that 
now presented themselves. To drop our metaphor, we 
may plainly state, as an undoubted fact, that the beginning 
of 1881 found the inhabitants of Britain calm, cheerful, 
and confident. Everyone perceived that the great question 
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before Mr. Gladstone’s Government, during the session that 
was now about to open, would be the state of Ireland. It 
was well known that Mr. Gladstone felt himself obliged to 
introduce an Irish Coercion Bill, and at the same 
time to bring forward a Land Bill. He wished to deal 
honestly and justly with the mass of the Irish people, but to 
do this it was necessary that law and order should be pre- 
served. What the state of Ireland then was may be learned 
from the following brief extract from the Queen’s Speech, 
which was delivered on the meeting of Parliament on the 
7th of January :— 


‘‘The anticipation with which I last addressed you of a great 
diminution of the distress in Ireland, owing to an abundant harvest, 
is realised; but I grieve to state that the social condition of the 
country has assumed an alarming character. Agrarian crimes in 
general have multiplied far beyond the experience of recent years. 
Attempts upon life have not grown in the same proportion as other 
offences; but I must add that efforts have been made for personal 
protection, far beyond all former precedent, by the police under the 
direction of the Executive. I have to notice other evils yet more 
widely spread: the administration of justice has been frustrated, with 
respect to these offences, through the impossibility of procuring 
evidence, and an extended system of terror has thus been established 
in various parts of the country, which has paralysed almost alike the 
exercise of private rights and the performance of civil duties. 

‘‘In a state of things new in some important respects, and hence with 
little of available guidance from former precedent, I have deemed it right 
steadily to put in use the ordinary powers of the law before making 
any new demand. But a demonstration of their insufficiency, amply 
supplied by the present circumstances of the country, leads me now to 
apprise you that proposals will be immediately submitted to you for 
entrusting me with additional powers, necessary, in my judgment, not 
only for the vindication of order and public law, but likewise to secure, 
on behalf of my subjects, protection for life and property, and personal 
liberty of action.” 


The Coercion Bill was introduced by Mr. Forster as soon 
as a long debate on the address in reply to the Speech from 
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the throne was finished. It proposed that the Lord 
Lieutenant should have power to issue a warrant for the 
arrest of those whom he reasonably suspected of treasonable 
or agrarian offences, and the persons so arrested could be 
detained until 30th September 1882. This, as we can 
easily understand, was bitterly opposed by the Home 
Rulers, as was also Mr. Gladstone’s proposal that the 
measure should have precedence of all other parliamentary 
business ; though, as Mr. Gladstone pointed out, it was quite 
necessary that the Ooercion Bill should be disposed of 
before the Land Bill was discussed. An extraordinary scene 
of disorder arose on this occasion. The Parnellites, whose 
leader was absent in Ireland to answer some finally result- 
less legal proceedings which the Government had taken 
against him, resorted to a course of sheer obstruction. Sir 
Stafford Northcote promised to support the Government, 
and the House had to make up its mind for an all-night 
sitting. Mr. Gladstone went home about two o'clock, and 
returned at ten the same morning, Finally, after a continu- 
ous sitting of twenty-two hours, the motion was carried, and 
the Coercion Bill was granted the desired precedence. ‘The 
opposition to it still continued in full force, however, and 
the sitting that began on Monday, 31st January, lasted till 
Wednesday morning, when the Speaker, notwithstanding 
the opposition of the Irish party, declined to hear any other 
member, and leave was at length given to bring in the bill. 
There was, however, many a long and weary debate, many 
a repetition of threadbare arguments, before the measure 
could be carried, and there was danger, as Mr. Gladstone 
said, that the great assembly, that had been the mainstay, 
and power, and glory of the country, should degenerate into 
the laughing-stock of the world. Something was done to 
facilitate progress by new rules of debate which Mr. Glad- 
stone introduced and carried; and after much discussion 
the bill was passed and became law 2nd of March. A 
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disarming act, that completed the coercion measures, like- 
wise was passed lst of March. The way was now clear, and 
on 7th of April Mr. Gladstone explained to the House 
his Land Bill—perhaps the most important measure brought 
before the House of Commons in this generation. He 
explained that there were three things which made legisla- 
tion necessary—there was the scarcity of land in Ireland in 
proportion to the population ; then, time had shown certain 
defects in the Act of 1870; and, finally, some of the 
landlords had used their too great power in a very cruel 
manner. He proposed, then, to establish a court to which 
tenants might resort, and where they could get a fair rent 
fixed, which was to be the rent exigible for the next fifteen 
years, after which the tenancy might be renewed on certain 
conditions; and, also, that in order to establish a peasant 
proprietry, which had been found so advantageous in many 
countries, the Land Commission was to have power to assist 
tenants to purchase their holdings. In concluding an 
eloquent address of over two hours, Mr. Gladstone thus, in 
his peroration, described the principle that guided his 
Government :— 


‘‘ Tt is said that we have failed in Ireland. I donot admit failure. I 
admit the success to be incomplete. If I am asked how it is to be 
made complete, I say by patient perseverance is well-doing, by steady 
adherence to the rules of justice. Then we shall not depend upon the 
results of the moment. It will not be what to-day may say, or what 
to-morrow may say, it will rather be what fruits we are to reap in the 
long future of a nation’s existence, and with that we have a reckoning 
which cannot fail. Justice, sir, is to be our guide. It has been said 
that love is stronger than death, and so justice is stronger than popular ~ 
excitement, than the passion of the moment, even than the grudges, the 
resentments, and the sad traditions of the past. Walking in that faith 
we cannot err; guided by that light—that Divine light—we are safe. 
Every step that we take on our road is a step that brings us nearer 
to the goal, and every obstacle, even though it seems for the moment 
to be insurmountable, can only for a little while retard, and can never 
defeat the final triumph.” 
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On the whole the bill was very well received in the 
country. It is true that it interfered with the principles of 
the old political economy, with its doctrines of lazssez faire ; 
but the old political economy had been much discredited of 
late years: men saw that it acted very well when both 
parties to a contract were really free agents, but that when 
circumstances gave one party enormous power, the principle 
failed. Ireland was a case of this kind, for there was no 
other great industry but agriculture to which the peasant 
could betake himself. If he remained in Ireland he must 
either have a piece of land or die of hunger; and so there 
was a keen competition for land, and rent was forced up to 
a rate which left all hope of a fair profit for the necessary 
toil expended quite out of the question. As the bill proposed 
to make the tenant secure, he would now have hopes and in- 
terests that he never had before. The divergence of the bill 
from the old economic lines was demonstrated by the retire- 
‘ ment of the Duke of Argyle from his office of Lord Privy Seal. 
He was succeeded by Lord Carlingford. On 18th May the 
measure passed its second reading by a majority of nearly two 
to one, the numbers being 352 for and 176 against. On 30th 
July the bill went up to the Lords, and now the writers who 
had been wondering for some time “what the Lords would - 
do with it,” found that, though it was allowed to pass, yet it 
was very seriously altered. Mr. Gladstone, when the bill 
came back to the Lower House, pursued a strong and yet con- 
ciliatory policy. Whilst the important alterations were firmly 
rejected, yet in minor matters he accepted changes; and 
finally the Lords, though not, it must be confessed, in the most 
cheerful manner, swallowed the bill, which became law on the 
22nd August, and four days after Parliament was prorogued. 

The Irish Land Bill, and the discussion connected with 
it, so far overwhelmed the other measures of the session that 
they do not call for special mention here. On the 24th of 
April Mr, Gladstone introduced his eleventh Budget. It was 
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satisfactory, but not striking, though his remarks as to 
the necessity for a steady reduction of the National Debt 
were received with favour. One troublesome episode of the 
session may here be recorded. Mr. Bradlaugh, whose 
atheistic, or rather agnostic, opinions are well known to the 
world, had been elected for Northampton, and had 
attempted to affirm instead of taking the usual oath. But 
this was found to be illegal, and he then wished to swear in 
the usual way. Mr. Gladstone thought that he ought to be 
allowed to do so, but the House, by a majority of 208 to 
175, refused to permit this. The question came up in 
succeeding years, and was settled without conflict in 1886 ; 
but Mr. Gladstone explained that as the House on this 
occasion refused to follow his guidance, and as there seemed 
to be no real wish on the part of the members to aid the 
Government in passing an Affirmation Bill, he felt it 
expedient on this question to abdicate his functions as a 
leader of the House. It fell then and afterwards on Sir 
Stafford Northcote to move year after year, when Mr Brad- 
laugh presented himself, that he should be excluded, and 
the House as regularly assented to the motion, though 
finally the principles of perfect religious liberty, which Mr. 
Bradlaugh represented and which Mr. Gladstone and Mr. 
Bright supported, inevitably won. 

An event happened during the summer that for a time 
took away the minds of all men from other topics. This was 
the death, on 19th April, of Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of 
Beaconsfield. Although the Liberal party was opposed to 
the “spirited foreign policy” that had been the object of 
his life, yet they could not and they did not wish to deny 
the greatness of his soul and his zeal for the interests of 
England. Mr. Gladstone, about a month after his death, 
gave expression to the national feeling when, moving the 
erection of a national monument in Westminster Abbey, he 
dwelt, in a speech of singular brilliance and power, on the 


merits of his great rival. 
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Ireland, which had been the chief object of interest during 
the session, continued still to be so during the recess. 
For some time, however, things went worse instead of 
better. Mr. Parnell and his followers refused to accept 
the Land Act asa settlement of the question, and enunciated 
certain doctrines which Mr. Gladstone at Leeds emphatically 
called a “ gospel of public plunder.” During his visit to 
that town in October he there declared that the “Irish 
people must not be deprived of the means of taking advan- 
tage of the Land Act by force or fear of force.” Soon 
afterwards Mr. Gladstone, at the Guildhall, when speaking 
in reply to an address then presented to him, announced 
the arrest of Mr. Parnell, and the same month the Land 
League was suppressed. Those means, though not completely 
successful in bringing tranquillity to that unhappy and 
distracted country, were yet not absolutely without effect, 
and Mr. Gladstone, at the Lord Mayor’s Banquet on the 
9th of November, was able to speak hopefully of the pro 
gress of law and order in Ireland. About the end of the 
year he took occasion, in some correspondence with the Lord 
Mayor as to the collection of funds for a League for the 
Defence of Property in Ireland, to assert that the forces at 
the command of the Government were quite suflicient to 
enable it to cope with any danger that might arise in 
Ireland. For some time, however, there seemed no hope of 
this being realised. The arrest of Mr. Parnell and his 
friends was not a decided success, to say the least of it. Mr. 
Forster, the Irish Chief Secretary, was no doubt the author 
of the measure, and both he and the Irish Executive, by 
whose action in the matter he must have been influenced, 
were thus found not to have correctly understood the 
situation. Yet when Parliament met on the 7th of 
February 1882, the Queen’s Speech spoke in a very hopeful 
tone of the prospects of order in Ireland; which country, it 
was foreseen, would again occupy a good dealof parliamentary 
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attention. Another subject which Mr. Gladstone, at a rent- 
audit dinner at Hawarden, on the 12th of November, had an- 
nounced as requiring immediate attention—namely, a reform 
of the forms of Parliament, so as to facilitate the smoother 
working of the legislative machine—also was expected to 
engage the attention of the House of Commons. Shortly 
after the House met the resolutions were introduced. 
There were some that dealt with questions of detail, but the 
chief was, that when it was the evident sense of the House 
that a discussion should finish, the Speaker might have 
power to bring it to an end, if supported by a large majority 
of the members. Before this rule could be carried it was 
found necessary to have an autumn session; and at this the 
new rules were, after a very great deal of discussion, agreed to. 

In May it became evident that the Government had 
determined on a new policy with regard to Ireland. On 
the second of that month Mr. Gladstone announced to the 
House of Commons that both Earl Cowper, the Lord 
Lieutenant, and (what was much more to the purpose) Mr. 
Forster, the Chief Secretary for Ireland, had resigned, and 
also that the three members of Parliament, Mr. Parnell, 
Mr. Dillon, and Mr. O’Kelly, had been released from 
Kilmainham Gaol. The new secretary, Lord Frederick 
Cavendish, a brother of Lord Hartington and very intimate 
friend of Mr. Gladstone, was not a person of great political 
importance, and it is generally believed that his appoint- 
ment meant that the Premier himself was now to take in 
hand the management of affairs in Ireland. For a brief 
moment there was peace. It seemed that now there was to 
be a rest in the incessant strife of parties, and states- 
men hoped that in the time of calm the benefits of the 
Land Act would be felt, and that a brighter day would at 
length dawn for Ireland. A week had not elapsed before 
all these hopes were destroyed. On Sunday morning, the 
7th of May, all London was startled by the news that on the 
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previous day Lord Frederick Cavendish and Mr. Burke, 
the permanent Under-Secretary, had been murdered in 
broad daylight in a frequented part of the Phenix Park, 
Dublin. Those who were in the metropolis on that day 
will clearly remember the eager crowds that thronged 
Fleet Street and the Strand, and the state of sorrowful 
excitement in the whole city. We may at once say here 
that it was afterwards conclusively proved that the assassina- 
tion was not specially connected with recent political events, 
and that the murder of Lord Frederick Cavendish was not 
intended. The assassins were aiming at Mr. Burke, and 
had not the Chief Secretary courageously attempted to 
defend his companion he would not have been interfered 
with. The assassins were not found out at once, but in 
about a year they were discovered, tried, convicted, and 
executed. 

The discovery of the murderers was in a great measure 
due to a strict Prevention of Crimes Bill which Mr. Glad- 
stone, on the Monday after the fatal Saturday, told the 
House it would be necessary for the Government to 
introduce. Great power was given to the police in pro- 
claimed districts to enable them to deal with crime, and 
the Lord Lieutenant was empowered to order trial with- 
out a jury if he thought fit, though this was never actually 
resorted to. During the progress of this Bill, which passed 
in July, sixteen Irish members were suspended for 
obstruction. 

A noble letter written by Lady Frederick Cavendish, 
some time after the death of her husband, expressed the 
writer’s wish that the cruel murders of the Phenix Park 
would not prevent the English people from acting with 
considerate justice to Ireland, and an impartial posterity 
will certainly recognise that such were the motives that 
prompted Mr. Gladstone’s actions. On the 15th of May he 
brought in his Arrears of Rent in Ireland Bill, introduced to 
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relieve poor tenants. Its leading principles, said Mr. 
Gladstone, were compensation and gift. If a tenant under 
£30 a-year, in arrears, paid a year’s rent, and found that he 
could not do more, the State was to advance a sum of 
half the remainder, but in no cas2 greater than one year’s 
rent, and then the rest of the arrears were to be cancelled. 
Mr. Gladstone finally carried this bill, and the House rose 
for a brief recess on the 19th August. With the minor 
matters of this eventful session, including Mr. Gladstone’s 
Budget, in which there was nothing very remarkable, we shall 
not trouble our readers; and as the autumn session has 
also been attended to, we shall likewise pass it by, and 
come down to the December of this year, when Mr. 
Gladstone completed a half-century’s parliamentary service, 
as on the 13th December 1832 he had been returned as 
member for Newark. Congratulations poured in from all 
parts of the world, and two of them seem to deserve special 
notice. These were a telegram from Rome, and an address 
of the Greeks in London, presented in a beautiful silver 
casket. When we remember Mr. Gladstone’s services in 
the cause of Italian liberty and Greek nationality, we 
cannot but admit that of all the congratulations these must 
certainly have been among the most welcome. 

Although there is always a considerable parliamentary 
recess in the winter months, yet so urgent are the demands 
of modern political life, that the vacation is simply another 
name for another form of activity. It had been arranged 
that Mr. Gladstone, early in the new year, should go 
north and address his constituents—the faithful Mid- 
lothian electors, who had enabled him to beat the “Bold 
Buccleuch” under the very shadow of his ancestral halls ; 
but his medical adviser interfered and insisted upon the 
necessity of rest. The Premier accordingly went to Cannes 
with his family, and did not return till about a month after 
the meeting of Parliament in February, and he was constant 
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in his place till the end of August, when “ My Lords and 
Gentlemen” were released from what the Queen’s Speech 
justly termed their “protracted labours.” The session thus 
was a very long one; but still very little had been done 
in law-making ; indeed, notwithstanding the new rules to 
facilitate procedure, it was found (to use an expressive, 
if slightly vulgar, phrase) that there had been far more 
“cry” than “wool.” As many as sixty-two acts had 
been passed, but none were of the first importance. 

Shortly after the close of the session Mr. Gladstone, 
along with Mr., or as we should now say, Lord Tennyson, 
went on a prolonged cruise in one of Sir Donald Currie’s 
steamers. But not even then could perfect rest be obtained. 
The men of the “ Highlands and Islands” took the oppor- 
tunity, when the boat stopped, to present an address, and 
they were usually rewarded witha speech. The voyage was 
prolonged to the Baltic; and at Copenhagen, where it 
happened that the Emperor and Empress of Russia and the 
King of Greece then were, great; rejoicings and exchangings 
of visits took place. The voyage on board the Pembroke 
Castle was supposed by some over-wise politicians at home 
and abroad to have a profound political significance; but 
sensible men saw then, what has since been clearly proved, 
that it was simply and solely a holiday trip. 

During the last part of the year there was a good deal 
of discussion as to the future policy of the Government, and 
Mr. Gladstone’s speech in the Guildhall at the usual Novem- 
ber banquet rather raised than satisfied expectations ; there 
was, however, a general consensus of opinion that a new 
Reform Bill extending household suffrage to the counties, 
and a new Government Bill for London, were the two 
measures of reform that seemed most urgently required, and 
that the first of them especially should be pushed forward 
before all other business. Before ending the record of 
this year it ought to be added that the state of Ireland 
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showed a very decided improvement, and Mr. Trevelyan, 
the Chief Secretary, felt himself justified in speaking in 
very hopeful terms of the change for the better that had 
taken place. 

When Parliament met in February it was found that the 
expectations of the great mass of Liberals in the country 
were to be satisfied, as the Queen’s Speech expressly put 
forward the Franchise Bill and the Municipal Government 
for London Bill as the chief measures to be discussed. It 
was some time, however, before much progress could be 
made with them, or even before they could be introduced. 
Foreign Affairs were specially interesting, and occupied a 
considerable portion of the national attention, though there 
were a great many useless questions asked and speeches made. 
Then Mr. Gladstone became ill, and lost for some little time 
the use of his voice. This illness was never very serious, 
and a brief retirement to Sir Donald Currie’s house at 
Coombe Warren soon set him to rights. Still the nation 
was very anxious about him. Who would, men asked, 
guide the Commonwealth with such ability, such complete- 
ness of aim, such true perception of its highest and noblest 
interests, as this veteran statesman? So valuable did this 
life seem, that many were disposed to blame as too early 
the re-appearance of Mr. Gladstone in the House, though a 
generous and chivalrous spirit of loyalty prompted his pre- 
sence, for he came to express the national sorrow, and to move 
an address to the Queen, on the occurrence of the sudden 
death of her youngest son, Leopold, Duke of Albany. On 
the 31st of March, in a speech full of good feeling, in which 
he spoke of the high qualities of the deceased prince, and 
the promise of a useful life which Providence had so suddenly 
brought toa close, Mr. Gladstone moved the address, and 
was listened to in profound silence by a deeply sympa- 
thetic audience. Sir Stafford Northcote seconded, and the 
motion was at once agreed to. 
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It was now seen to the satisfaction, loudly expressed, both 
of political friends and political foes, that Mr. Gladstone was 
again in good voice and strength as, on 7th April, the last 
night of the second reading of the Franchise Bill, which he 
had introduced to the House in the concluding days of 
February, he was able to make a vigorous speech in reply to 
the arguments adduced by the Conservatives against the bill. 
The chief features of the plan—namely, the postponing of the 
question of redistribution, and the introduction of household 
suffrage into the counties—were explained and defended 
by him ; and the large majority of 130 that consented to the 
second reading, as well as the universally-expressed_satis- 
faction of the press and the public at that majority, 
showed how strong was the feeling in favour of the 
measure. 


CHAPTER XXXVL 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF Mr. Guapstonr’s Forrian Poricy. 


of 1881 were the withdrawal of our troops from Can- 

dahar ; the quieting of the Transvaal, whose inhabi- 
tants had risen in open revolt against British rule; and the 
steps which must be taken in order to enforce the decision 
of the Berlin Congress, as to the cession of territory to 
Greece, upon the Porte. It was the good fortune of the 
Government to settle all these questions within the year, 
and two of them may be dismissed with a word. In April 
we resigned Candahar, in spite of the opposition of fervid 
“ Jingoes” in and out of the House, and undisturbed by 
the ponderous moralising of the Z%imes, or the frenzied 
shrieks of the Daily Telegraph. The Grecian difficulty was 
also disposed of, though not without a considerable deal of 
firmness and patience. At first the prospect looked dark, 
for the Greeks refused to “bate a jot” of what they con- 
sidered their just rights, and these the Turks stubbornly 
refused to grant, At last it was arranged that the Greeks 
should have nearly all Thessaly and the command on the 
Gulf of Arta. This left a very large portion of Epirus, with 
Janina and Metzovo, to the Porte, and the friends of Greece 
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oe subjects that called for attention at the beginning 
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did not consider it an extremely satisfactory arrangement. 
But no one could deny that the kingdom of the Hellenes 
had gained a great deal ; and when in autumn the assigned 
territory was peacefully handed over, all agreed that this 
part of the interminable Eastern Question had found its 
quietus for many years. 

The Transvaal, however, was the great foreign question of 
the session. The Government were apparently determined 
to enforce the Queen’s authority ; but how, said Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson and others, did that agree with the Midlothian 
speeches? Mr Gladstone pointed out, in reply, that it is one 
thing to disapprove of a step and another thing to reverse it, 
unmindful of all consequences. Then he read a letter 
addressed to President Brand, in reply to a telegram from 
him, which stated, though it must be admitted not very 
definitely, that “when the authority of the Crown was re- 
established, it would be the duty of the Government to pursue 
such a policy as would lead to a satisfactory settlement of 
the country.” This did not at all satisfy the Boers. They 
continued their armed resistance, and with very considerable 
success. Opposed to them was Sir George Colley, a some- 
what rash and precipitate commander. He was repulsed at 
Laing’s Nek, defeated at Ingogo, and killed in the disastrous 
fight at Majuba Hill. It was to the extreme credit of both 
parties that this engagement had no real effect on the 
negotiations which had already been opened. Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Government did not see why the terms they had 
already offered should be withdrawn because our troops had 
suffered reverses, and the Boers perceived plainly that their 
success was only of an accidental kind, and that their puny 
forces could do but little against the armies of the British 
empire. 

In the House Mr. Gladstone confidently asserted what 
history has indeed distinctly proved, that in taking steps 
to bring the war to an end “the conduct of the Govern- 
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ment would bear the closest investigation,” though in this 
matter he deprecated discussion, and refused to furnish 
the details that the Opposition so constantly demanded. 
Soon after, in a letter to Mr. Tomkinson, the Liberal 
candidate for West Cheshire, he announced that when the 
proper time for the discussion of the question came, the 
Ministry “would adopt no apologetic tone. The object 
they had in view is to save the country from sheer blood- 
guiltiness.” 

On the 25th of July the whole question was raised in a 
vote of censure moved by Sir M. Hicks-Beach, which was 
met by an amendment, moved by Mr. Rathbone, expressing 
confidence in the Ministry. This second amendment was 
carried by 314 to 205. During the debate Mr. Gladstone 
delivered one of the grandest and most eloquent of his 
many great speeches :— 


‘“'This is what we have done,” he remarked, inconclusion. ‘‘We have 
chosen to attain the end we had in view, and to confer liberties which 
we know we ought to confer, without carrying on a most painful and 
dishonourable warfare—a warfare that would have done nothing to 
increase the general fame and credit of England. Sir, these are the 
grounds on which we have proceeded in the Transvaal. Our course is 
summed up in this—we have endeavoured to cast aside all considera- 
tions of false shame, and we felt that we were strong enough to put 
aside these considerations of false shame without fear of entailing upon 
our country any sacrifice. We have endeavoured to do right and to 
eschew wrong, and we have done that in matters concerning alike the 
lives of thousands and the honour and character of our country ; and 
whatever may be the opinion of gentlemen opposite, we believe we are 
supported, not only by the general convictions of Parliament, but by 
those of the country. From the remotest corner of Anglo-Saxon 
America have come back to us echoes of the resolution we have taken 
—fayouring and approving echoes, recognising in the policy of the 
Government a higher ambition than that which looks for military 
triumph or territorial aggrandizement—an ambition which seeks to 
signalise itself by walking in the plain and simple ways of right and 
justice, and which desires never to build up empires except on the 


happiness of the governed.” 
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The troubles in the Transvaal were now nearly over, A 
certain number of the younger Boers were, indeed, inclined 
to resist the terms which the commanders from both sides had 
agreed on, and which included a “suzerainty” under the 
British Crown, giving it the control of the external 
relations of the Transvaal, and allowing it to regulate their 
transactions with the natives. Thus there was some little 
delay when the treaty came before the Volksraad for 
ratification. Mr. Gladstone, however, during his remark- 
able series of speeches in October, or what came to be 
known as the Leeds campaign, declared that the terms must 
be accepted as a whole; if not, the war would be renewed, 
and the guilt of the blood shed must rest with the Boers. 
Fortunately the Volskraad were now eager to accept the 
generous proposals which England had made to them. 

The other difficulties referred to at the beginning of the 
chapter having been settled, it was with what might well be 
called universal peace, so far as our foreign policy was con- 
cerned, that the old year closed and the new one opened. 
But there was a little cloud in the horizon, not much bigger 
than a man’s hand, and yet calculated soon to darken all 
the sky, and to indicate what was to be the great feature in 
the foreign policy of England for several years to come. 
This was the condition of Egypt. When, on 7th February, 
the House assembled there was not much apprehension felt, 
and the Queen’s Speech referred thus tranquilly to the 
situation :—‘In concert with the President of the French 
Republic I have given careful attention to the affairs of 
Egypt, and where existing arrangements have imposed on 
me special obligations, I shall use my influence to maintain 
the right already established, whether by the firmans of 
the Sultan or by various international engagements, in a 
spirit favourable to the good government of the country, 
and the prudent development of its institutions,” 

But things soon began to look very threatening. Arabi 
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Bey, a military adventurer, had been intriguing against the 
Khedive for some time, and he now showed that he had 
almost complete control over the country. The soldiers 
were devoted to him, and it is supposed that he had the 
Secret support of the Sultan, the nominal Suzerain of 
Egypt, in his loudly-proclaimed policy of “Egypt for the 
Egyptians.” On the other hand, England was deeply 
interested in the maintenance of order in Egypt, for if the 
control of the Suez Canal passed out of our hands, our in-: 
terests, it was believed, would be very seriously compromised. 
Mr. Gladstone’s Government also felt that the insurrection 
against the Khedive was not of the nature of a national 
outbreak, but a mere military revolt. At first it was 
hoped that England and France would act together, 
but France withdrew, and as the rising grew more and 
more dangerous we were at length obliged to suppress it by 
force. Mr. Gladstone, however, was careful to explain to the 
House that “we were not at war with Egypt, but that our 
action there was to break down a military tyranny. The 
Government had abjured every selfish object, and it was not 
against the people of Egypt, but against those who were 
oppressing the people, that operations were being directed ;” 
and a few days after (15th July) when referring, evidently 
with deep emotion, to the withdrawal of Mr. Bright from 
the ministry, he said that he agreed with that eminent 
statesman in believing that the moral law is as applicable 
to the conduct of nations as of individuals, but that his 
friend and he differed as to the application of it to certain 
particular cases, and this question was one of these cases. 
He urged with great fervour at the Lord Mayor’s Banquet 
on 9th of August—*“ Let it be well understood for what we 
go, and for what we do not go to Egypt. We do not go to 
work harm on its people, but to rescue them from the oppres- 
sion of a military tyranny, which at present extinguishes 
every free voice and chains every arm among the people of 


that country.” 
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It is not our purpose here to trace the history of that 
military intervention. Suffice it to say, that on the 13th 
of September the insurrection was completely crushed by the 
great victory of Tel-el-Kebir. This was followed by Arabi’s 
capture, trial, and banishment; and then on England, for 
some time at least, fell the task of governing Egypt. She 
honestly was anxious to do so as much in accordance with 
Egyptian ideas as possible, and Mr. Gladstone announced 
again and again that all English forces would be withdrawn 
from Egypt at the earliest possible moment. 

That moment was destined to be indefinitely deferred. A 
fanatical Sheikh, called Mahamed Achmet, asserting himself 
to be the Mahdi, or regenerator of Mahomedanism, raised 
an insurrection in the Soudan, a vast territory lying to the 
south of Egypt proper, and soon collected a large army 
round him. The Egyptian forces sent against him and his 
allies were utterly defeated with great slaughter, and the 
garrisons in the Soudan were isolated, and surrounded; and 
in some cases they boldly joined the movement. 

The British Government had advised the Egyptian rulers 
to withdraw from the Soudan, and they could in no way 
be considered responsible for the distress; but they were 
unable on account of this to leave Egypt as intended, for, as . 
Mr. Gladstone explained, this determination to do so had 
been strictly conditional, and the conditions had not been 
fulfilled. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


Stormy Days. 


Gladstone from the time when he advised the 

abandonment of the Soudan to the moment when 
he despatched his resignation to Her Majesty on the 8th of 
June 1885. Desperate as were the Egyptian troubles that 
ensued, they formed only a small part of the burden which 
the harassed Premier had to bear. The interval was also 
marked by a severe struggle on the question of Parlia- 
mentary Reform, by a conflict, once threatening to become 
desperate, with the House of Lords, by such strained re- 
lations with the Russian Empire as seemed certain to end 
in war, and by an opposition which was not less un- 
scrupulous in method than it was factious in spirit. 

Mr. Gladstone has since that date made the melancholy 
confession that his Egyptian policy was a mistake. It was 
one that was left to him as a legacy by the preceding 
Government ; it was approved by the bulk of his supporters, 
and clamoured for by his opponents; it unquestionably had 
the support of the country ; but to those who observed 
him closely it was obvious that the Prime Minister was 
making a reluctant surrender of his will and of his better 
judgment to the popular current in public affairs. 


New was a statesman so beleaguered as was Mr. 
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On the first night of the Session of 1884 telegrams 
arrived announcing that Baker Pasha had been defeated 
near Tokar by a force of the Mahdi’s followers, and had 
been driven back on Suakim. Before this time the Govern- 
ment had despatched General Gordon to Khartoum, on the 
understanding that he was to bring back the beleaguered 
garrison and such of the colonists as desired to return to 
Lower Egypt. This step won almost unbounded public 
applause. Gordon was a popular hero, in whom was com- 
bined much of the soldier and something of the saint. He 
was distinguished no less by his qualities as a military 
commander and civil governor than by his conspicuous 
unselfishness. He had been the chief of “The Ever- 
victorious Army” in China; he had been Governor- 
General of the Soudan under the Khedive; he had thrown 
up a lucrative post as Secretary to the Indian Viceroy, and 
he had devoted himself to teaching and clothing poor boys at 
Woolwich. His hold on the public imagination was now 
increased by his solitary camel-ride across the desert. He 
was going out in the true spirit of knight-errantry—one 
man to liberate a city full of prisoners. 

There is no doubt that Gordon’s first intention was to at 
once lead back the forlorn garrison, This was the under- 
standing on which he went out, and he believed himself 
thoroughly capable of performing the seemingly hopeless 
task, Unfortunately, whilst he was at Cairo, he added an 
Egyptian commission to that which he had received from the 
British Government. He obtained from the Khedive a 
firman vesting him with absolute power as the representative 
of the ruler of Egypt in the Soudan. This event was the 
occasion of great public mischiefs, Instead of considering 
solely how the 20,000 Egyptian troops and colonists might 
be brought back in safety, Gordon conceived that it might 
be possible to re-establish the Khedive’s rule, and with that 
end he proposed that Zebehr Pasha, an old slave-dealer, 
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who was then kept in easy imprisonment at Cairo, should, 
under certain conditions, be sent out as ruler of the 
Soudan. As the British Government found itself unable 
to agree to this proposal, the relations between Gordon and 
his employers from that time became seriously strained. 
He had been despatched with the humane purpose of 
relieving the garrisons without bloodshed, but when he was 
once on the spot he resolved to hold Khartoum against the 
Mahdi, with the result that he himself became a prisoner 
in that city, and demanded from the Government an 
expedition of relief. 

When the news of General Baker’s defeat reached this 
country the Government at once resolved upon military 
operations, Admiral Hewitt was instructed to take the 
chief command at Suakim, and a force was despatched to 
that place under General Graham. Before the end of 
the year, also, Lord Wolseley arrived at Korti, to take 
command of an expedition which was intended to relieve 
Khartoum. Gordon had written on the 4th of December 
that the city could hold out for forty days. On the 16th 
of December Lord Wolseley joined the camp, and at once 
despatched a camel corps across the desert to seize the 
wells at Gakdul. Then followed the unlucky battle of 
Abu Klea, the more prolonged and successful fighting at 
Metammeh, and Sir Charles Wilson’s famous dash for the 
Nile. On the 28th of January 1885 this commander arrived 
within a mile and a half of Khartoum, only to find that, 
two days before, the city had been surrendered by treachery, 
that there had been a great massacre of the inhabitants, 
and that Gordon had been killed on the threshold of his 
palace. 

A deliberate attempt was now made to fix upon Mr. 
Gladstone the responsibility for Gordon’s death, When 
the adventurous soldier was despatched to the Soudan the 
Conservative party received the announcement with 
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ridicule; when he arrived at the doomed city and 
endeavoured to establish order, his new policy was the 
subject of most bitter and hostile criticism ; when he pro- 
posed that Zebehr should be sent out as the rival of the 
Mahdi, he was jeered at by the opponents of the Govern- 
ment as a madman; but now that the news of his death 
had reached England the Conservatives approved of every 
suggestion that he had made; and on the ground that these 
had not been adopted they roundly accused Mr. Gladstone 
of murder. A vote of censure was moved by Sir Stafford 
Northcote ; there were long and exciting debates; Mr. 
Gladstone defended himself and his Government with great 
vehemence and passion, and eventually the vote of censure 
was defeated by the small majority of fourteen, 

The news of the death of Gordon and the fall of Khar- 
toum had been announced shortly before the opening of the 
session of 1885, In the previous year there had been two 
sessions of Parliament, one of these, held in the autumn, 
being occupied with the question of Reform and the 
Redistribution of Seats, It has been aJready related in the 
course of this work how the Franchise Bill was one of the 
first measures introduced to Parliament in 1884, It 
extended household suffrage to the counties, and was 
immediately assailed by the Conservative party on the 
ground that it was not accompanied by a Bill for the 
Redistribution of Seats, There was much severe party 
conflict in consequence, but whilst the session was still 
young the measure passed its second reading by 340 
votes to 210, and was triumphantly carried through the 
final stage in the House of Commons on the 26th of June. 
Appearing in the House of Lords on the following day, the 
Bill was encountered by an amendment of Lord Cairns’, 
refusing assent to any extension of the franchise which was 
not accompanied by a plan of redistribution. The Lords, 
who are in permanent Opposition to Liberal Governments, 
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carried their point by a large majority in an unusually full 
House; the Bill was thrown out, and Ministers immedi- 
ately announced that they would take steps to prorogue 
Parliament with the view of re-introducing the measure in 
an autumn session, All the projects of legislation for that 
year were thus sacrificed, amid many tempestuous demon- 
strations against the Government, Sir Stafford Northcote 
endeavoured to exact from the Prime Minister a promise 
that a Redistribution Bill should be introduced in the 
autumn, and Mr. Gladstone then entered into an explana- 
tion of fruitless negotiations which had been carried on 
with Lord Salisbury. So many and such close conflicts 
had seriously worn down the Premier’s health. Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor, describing him in the midst of this crisis, says 
that he “looked ghastly in his paleness, and was apparently 
so weak as to be scarcely able to speak aloud.” No con- 
siderations of this kind, however, moderated the bitterness 
of the Opposition. Sir Stafford Northcote was observed to 
lean across the table of the House and speak in an under- 
tone. The remark, unheard by the reporters, was imme- 
diately replied to by Mr, Gladstone. He spoke, with 
flashing eyes, of the “rude interruption” to which he had 
been subjected, and went on to say, in quiet, slow, angry 
tones: ‘‘ This is the first time I have ever heard such an 
expression exchanged between persons in his position and 
mine.” Later on in the same evening there were further 
close passages of arms; but Mr. Gladstone, anxious to 
conserve the results of the session, kept firm control of the 
situation, and proposed a conference between represen- 
tatives of the Ministry and the leaders of the Opposition in 
the House of Lords. It was, he said, “a last offering on 
the altar of peace,” and ultimately the conference was 
held, but without result, and Parliament was prorogued 
amid intense public excitement. 

The autumn session commenced on the 23rd of October 
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1884, The recess had been spent in violent agitation. 
Huge meetings were held; Mr. Gladstone went to Mid- 
lothian, where he delivered a series of memorable speeches ; 
there was an outcry for “the mending or the ending of 
the House of Lords;” at Birmingham there was a riot at 
a Conservative meeting addressed by Lord Randolph 
Churchill, provoked, as Mr. Chamberlain affirmed, ‘‘ by 
Tory roughs,” and the signs of popular excitement were 
everywhere so threatening that the House of Lords was at 
length brought to a conciliatory temper, so that an arrange- 
ment was at last made for the passage of the Franchise 
Bill on the condition that Mr. Gladstone’s draft Redistri- 
bution Bill should be confidentially submitted to Sir 
Stafford Northcote and his friends for suggestions of 
amendment, and that it should be introduced into the 
House of Commons whilst the Lords were passing the 
Franchise Bill. This peaceful arrangement was adopted 
and honourably observed on both sides, and the Redistri- 
bution Bill was finally disposed of early in the session of 
1885. 

Meantime the public mind was troubled by the possi- 
bility of war with Russia. Throughout all these distract- 
ing and stormy days Mr. Gladstone was endeavouring to 
preserve peace under circumstances of great provocation, 
and in face of an Opposition which seemed heartily to 
desire the outbreak of hostilities. The occasion was the 
- delimitation of the Afghan frontier, which had been 
humiliatingly delayed, on various small pretexts, by the 
Russian Government. Early in April 1885 General 
Komaroff took Pendjeh, in defiance of an agreement 
between the two Governments that Russia should make 
no further advances, The act was denounced by Mr. Glad- 
stone as an unprovoked aggression on the Ameer of 
Afghanistan, our ally, and as the violation of a solemn 
and binding pledge. The Prime Minister was cheered by 
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the whole House, as, in a speech of great fervour, he 
denounced the encroachments of Russia on our Indian 
frontier, It seemed probable that on almost any night 
Mr. Gladstone might go down to the House of Commons 
to announce a declaration of war. The Ministry went so 
far, indeed, as to call out the Reserves, to take a vote of 
credit of £11,000,000, and to purchase a number of large 
steamers and prepare them for the conveyance of troops. 
However, the crisis passed over before the extremest step 
was taken. An arrangement was made between the two 
Governments, by which Russia agreed to submit the 
seizure of Pendjeh to the arbitration of the King of 
Denmark, and it was agreed that the further delimitation 
of the Afghan frontier should be proceeded with in London. 
The announcement was received with a feeling of great 
relief in the House of Commons, but was nevertheless 
denounced by Mr. Gladstone’s enemies as a disgraceful 
capitulation, Thenceforth the stage was cleared for the 
final and decisive struggle between the Government and 
that Opposition which had harassed the Ministry on every 
available occasion for a period of almost five years, 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
Tue Storep-Garp GOVERNMENT. 


ey the 15th of May, in the Session of 1885, Mr. 
Gladstone announced that it would be possible to 
proceed only with such business as would not 
furnish occasion for the contention of parties. He made 
the further statement, however, that it would be necessary 
to renew “certain equitable and valuable provisions of the 
Trish Crimes Act.” This declaration at once originated the 
famous alliance between the Conservative party and the 
followers of Mr. Parnell. The authors of the severe 
Coercionist measures of two years later held a meeting at 
which it was resolved to oppose any proposal for the 
further coercion of Ireland. They were able, as it hap- 
pened, to calculate on the support of certain of the Radicals 
below the gangway. But something took place which 
precipitated the struggle on another issue, The vote of 
£11,000,000, the expense of important additions to the 
navy, the steps taken for the protection of the British 
coaling stations abroad, and other causes of extraordinary 
expenditure, had made it certain that Mr. Childers, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, must produce an unpopular 
Budget. He was confronted with a deficit of £1,000,000 ; 
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the revenue was falling; the estimated expenditure had 
Tun up to the enormous total of £100,000,000, Under 
these circumstances Mr, Childers proposed to raise the 
Income Tax to 8d., to equalise the death duties, to increase 
the spirit duty by two shillings a gallon, and to place an 
extra shilling of taxation on each barrel of beer. The 
publicans were up in arms at once, and they found their 
leaders or abettors in the chiefs of the Conservative party, 
whose own interests were threatened by the proposal as to 
the death duties. There was a great anti-beer tax demon- 
stration in Trafalgar Square, supported, it was said, by 
money supplied by the enemies of the Government. In 
the House of Commons, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach moved 
an amendment condemnatory of the financial proposals of 
the Government, and by force of the alliance between the 
regular Opposition and the Parnellites, the Government 
was defeated by 264 votes against 252. The scene in the 
House was of the wildest description. Lord Randolph 
Churchill leaped on one of the benches, waved his hat 
wildly, and cheered at the top of his voice. The example 
was followed by the Irish members, then by the Conserva- 
tive party generally, and the whole of the benches below 
the gangway were soon occupied by members who were 
standing on their seats, waving hats and handkerchiefs, 
and making such an uproar as has seldom been heard 
within the walls of Parliament. 

For this unexpected defeat the Government Whips were 
largely responsible. Had Mr, Gladstone chosen to take the 
necessary steps, he could, in a full House, have obtained a 
hearty vote of confidence; but accepting the result of the 
division as a condemnation of the Government, he sat 
down, whilst his opponents were still uproariously ex- 
pressing their delight, and penned a despatch to the 
Queen, in which his resignation was tendered. Mr. T, P. 
O’Oonnor, describing the scene as one who was present on 
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the occasion, says:—‘ Mr, Gladstone rose. His face was 
quiet, and just a trifle sad and meek. There was a burst 
of enthusiastic cheers from his followers, It was answered 
by the loud shouts of triumph of the other side, and the 
storm went on for some minutes, cheer answering cheer. 
Mr. Gladstone stood calm amid it all. At one time it 
scemed as if he would have to sit down without a word ; 
but at last he was allowed to move the adjournment of the 
House. Then there were more cheers,’ and the House 
_ began to slowly empty. Then it was that the most 
touching event of the night occurred. The House had half 
emptied; Mr. Gladstone and Lord Richard Grosvenor 
were standing up talking to each other. Lord Richard, as 
senior Liberal Whip, had, of course, the main responsibility 
for the disaster of the night. Between him and Mr. 
Gladstone there is, as is known, a strong and deep attach- 
ment. The Prime Minister shook his faithful follower by 
the hand. Everybody who saw the incident noted and 
was touched by it, and interpreted its plain meaning—‘I 
forgive you, and—farewell.’” 

When the House assembled on the following day 
the Prime Minister announced that the Cabinet had 
submitted ‘a dutiful communication” to the Queen. 
As Her Majesty was then at Balmoral, he moved the 
adjournment of the House till the 12th of June, three 
days. In the meantime the Queen sought a personal 
interview with Mr. Gladstone, with the object of per- 
suading him that his resignation should be withdrawn, but 
finding that he was immovable on the subject, she returned 
to Windsor, and on June 17th she sent for Lord Salisbury. 
That statesman took office under circumstances in which 
an immediate dissolution would have seemed expedient. 
There was so heavy a majority against the new Ministers in 
the House of Commons that not a single Ministerial pro- 
posal could have been adopted if the Liberal party had 
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agreed to oppose it. Lord Salisbury now stipulated for 
forbearance on the part of the great statesman to whom, 
during a troubled period extending over nearly five years, 
no forbearance had been shown. He informed the Queen 
that before undertaking official responsibility he must 
exact a pledge from Mr. Gladstone that the new Ministry 
would not be embarrassed by the Opposition. The retiring 
Premier promised that the Government should have “ fair- 
play,” but would give no assurances beyond that. From 
that time forward the country began to prepare itself for 
a general election. At a dinner of the Cobden Club, at 
Greenwich, Mr. Chamberlain described the Administration 
of Lord Salisbury as ‘‘a stop-gap Government,” “a Govern- 
ment of caretakers,” and it was felt by all parties that 
this was actually the position of the new Ministers, their 
tenure of office being entirely dependent on the goodwill of 
their opponents. 

It was inevitable that such a situation could not be of 
long continuance. There was a dissolution of Parliament 
as soon as the necessary work of the session had been 
completed, and the first general election under the new 
Franchise and Redistribution Acts took place in the 
months of November and December 1885. Mr. Gladstone 
had prepared the country for the conflict by a series of 
speeches delivered during what is known as the second 
Midlothian campaign. The elections resulted in a brilliant 
series of victories for the Liberal party, the numbers 
returned being—Liberals, 333; Conservatives, 249; Par- 
nellites, 86; and Independents, 2. Nevertheless, the 
Ministry did not at once resign; and Mr. Gladstone was 
so far favourable to its continuance in office that he pro- 
posed to Lord Salisbury to endeavour to settle the Irish 
question by agreement between the two parties. A more 
generous proposal was never made by a victorious leader 5 
but though the idea found some support in the Cabinet, 
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it was rejected by the Prime Minister, who thus lost 
a great occasion alike of doing service to his country, 
and of avoiding the long and bitter contention that was 
thereafter to arrive. Able to count on only 249 votes in a 
House of 670 members, Lord Salisbury chose perversely to 
take his own way. The consequence was a speedy defeat, 
on a minor question, when the Opposition was for the 
moment led by one of its obscurest members. On the 21st 
of January 1886, the Queen opened Parliament in person, 
and on the 25th of the same month the Government was 
defeated on an amendment to the Address, the proposer 
being Mr. Jesse Collings, and the subject the compulsory 
purchase of land by local authorities. The Government, 
as was said at the time, accepted defeat on the issue of 
“three acres and a cow.” The Cabinet promptly resigned, 
and Mr. Gladstone formed a Ministry, ia which Mr. John 
Morley became Irish Secretary, and from which Lord 
Hartington, Lord Selborne, Sir Henry James, and Mr. 
Goschen stood aloof. The atmosphere was filled with the 
talk of Home Rule, At the opening of the session Mr. 
Gladstone had severely criticised the Irish paragraphs of 
the Queen’s speech. In response to an attempt to elicit his 
own Irish proposals, he had said, in memorable words :— 
‘“‘T do not intend, so far as lies within my power, to have 
it determined for me by others in what manner and at 
what time I shall make any addition to the declaration I 
laid before the country in the month of September. I 
stand here as a member of the House, where there are 
many who have taken their seats for the first time upon 
_ these benches, and’ where there may be some to whom 

possibly I may avail myself of the privilege of old age to 
offer a recommendation. I would tell them of my intention 
to keep my own counsel and reserve my own freedom 
until I see the occasion when there may be a prospect of 
public benefit in endeavouring to make a movement 
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forward ; and I will venture to recommend them, as an old 
Parliamentary hand, to do the same.” 

‘“‘Mr. Gladstone,” says a somewhat hostile writer, “at 
once set himself to carry out the task of forming a Govern- 
ment of which the aim would be the attainment of that 
object which he had so persistently had in view—the 
reconciliation of Ireland and England.” With Mr. John 
Morley as Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant there could 
not long be any doubt of his intentions, Simultaneously 
the announcement was made that the Lord Lieutenant 
himself was in sympathy with the views entertained by 
Mr. Gladstone as to the next and most necessary step in 
removing the causes of Irish grievance. In some other 
quarters there was discontent, or, as in the case of Lord 
Hartington, an actual revolt against Mr. Gladstone’s 
leadership. Mr, Chamberlain was among the discontented. 
He had exhibited signs of rebellion during the general 
election contest, placing before the country what was 
known as “the unauthorised programme.” The general 
impression was that, like Hamlet, he ‘‘lacked advancement.” 
When the new Ministry was formed he exhibited what 
then seemed an inexplicable reluctance to take office. It 
was said, indeed, that he was haggling for better terms, 
having set his heart on the Chancellorship of the Exchequer, 
whilst Mr. Gladstone had resolved to send him, with Mr. 
Jesse Collings as his secretary, to the Local Government 
Board. His own friends, it is fair to say, took a quite 
different view of his proceedings. His special organ in 
the press declared that he wanted specific engagements 
from Mr. Gladstone to the effect that he would not 
introduce a measure of Home Rule. A similar difficulty 
was made by Sir George Trevelyan; but eventually both 
these gentlemen entered the Ministry, one as President of 
the Local Government Board, and the other as Secretary 
for Scotland. Their tenure of office, however, was very 
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brief. In the address which he issued on seeking re- 
election by his constituency of Midlothian, Mr. Gladstone 
said :—“ It will be among the very first duties of the new 
Government to use its official opportunities for forming 
such an estimate as only a Ministry can form of the social 
state of Ireland, especially with regard to crime, to the 
fulfilment of contracts, to the pressure of low prices upon 
agriculture, and to personal liberty of action. The course 
of policy as a whole cannot be considered without reference 
to this examination ; but beyond all doubt the hope and 
purpose of the new Government in taking office is to 
examine carefully whether it is not practicable to try some 
other method of meeting the present case of Ireland and 
ministering to its wants—both social and political—some 
method more safe and more effectual, going nearer to the 
source and seat of the mischief, and offering more promise 
of stability than the method of separate and restrictive 
criminal legislation,” 

In this paragraph there was the germ of the proposal to 
give Ireland Home Rule. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
THE Home Rute Proposats. 


TT was on the Ist of February 1886 that Mr. Glad- 
| stone undertook to form a new Administration, 
Parliament assembled on February 18th. Mr. Glad- 
stone announced at once that the Government did not 
intend to re-enact repressive measutes for Ireland. By the 
end of March, he said, he hoped to be in a position to give 
the House some indication of the Irish measures which it 
might become the duty of Ministers to propose. It was 
soon rendered apparent, through a speech made by the 
Marquis of Hartington at the Eighty Club, that the Prime 
Minister would not be able to count on the support of the 
Whig section of the Liberal party for any proposal that he 
might think it expedient to make. It had now become the 
general conviction that, whatever other proposals Mr. Glad- 
stone might eventually formulate, he would not fail to put 
forward some scheme in the nature of Home Rule. The 
popular mind was full of forecasts. There were rumours 
that the draft of a Home Rule Bill had been submitted to 
some of the members of the Cabinet, and that Sir George 
Trevelyan and Mr. Joseph Chamberlain were likely to 
withdraw. The objection of one, it was said, was to an 
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Trish Parliament, and of the other to any large Land 
Purchase Bill. By the middle of March a rupture seemed 
to have become unavoidable. Mr. Gladstone made every 
effort to retain the assistance of his two eminent colleagues, 
but without success. Mr. Chamberlain and Sir George 
Trevelyan formally resigned their offices on the 26th of 
March, their places being taken by Lord Dalhousie and 
Mr. Stansfeld. 

Public expectation had risen to the highest pitch of 
recent years when, on the 8th of April, the Prime Minister 
rose to ask leave to bring in a Bill to amend the provisions 
for the future government of Ireland. He announced at 
the same time that after a week’s interval he would ask for 
leave to introduce a Bill to make amended provision for the 
sale and purchase of Irish land. The House of Commons 
had never been more crowded, or more excited by anticipa- 
tion, in the whole of its history. In introducing the 
measure resolved upon by the Cabinet, Mr. Gladstone said 
the problem to be solved was how to reconcile Imperial 
unity with diversity of legislation. It had been solved 
already, he said, by ourselves before the Union, and by 
other countries in circumstances more difficult than ours. 
He then rapidly but exhaustively sketched the proposals of 
the Home Rule Bill. The speech lasted nearly three hours’ 
and a half, and it concluded amid expressions of deep feel- 
ing on both sides of the House. Sir George Trevelyan and 
Mr, Parnell followed upon the exposition of the Prime 
Minister, the former stating his objections to the Govern- 
ment scheme in detail, and the latter declaring that the 
Bill would be cheerfully accepted by the Irish people as a 
solution of the long-standing dispute between the two 
countries, The adjournment of the debate on this first 
evening was moved by Mr. Chamberlain, who, at the next 
meeting of the House, justified his retirement from the 
Cabinet, and contended that coercion was not the only. 
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alternative to Home Rule. He hotly repudiated the charge 
of treachery to his chief, and said that he would have been 
guilty of an incredible shame if he had clung to office in 
Support of a policy which he condemned. The debate was 
continued until the 13th of April, when Mr. Gladstone 
summed up the matter in a magnificent speech, in which 
he said of the demand of the Irish people, “If it be a just 
and reasonable demand we cannot hasten too soon to meet 
it; and we will not wait until the day of disaster, the 
day of difficulty, and, I will add, the day of dishonour, 
to yield, as we have so often yielded, to necessity that 
which we were so unwilling to yield to justice.” At the 
conclusion of the Prime Minister’s speech leave was given 
to bring in the Bill. 

The Secessionists from the Liberal party had by this 
time formed themselves into a new party under the title of 
Unionists, giving to the supporters of the Government the 
corresponding nickname of Separatists. On April 14th 
they held a great meeting at Her Majesty’s Theatre, which 
was addressed chiefly by Mr. Gladstone’s former colleagues, 
among whom were the Earl Cowper, Mr. W. E. Forster, 
Lord Hartington, Mr. Goschen, and Mr. Peter Rylands, 
afterwards humorously described by the Premier as “ our 
old friend Peter.” On the same day a member of the 
Government was defeated at Ipswich, an event which was 
taken to signify that the popular tide had set in against 
Mr. Gladstone’s proposals. However, the Prime Minister 
had resolved to stand or fall by his measures; and he pro- 
ceeded to bring forward his Land Purchase Bill, which may 
now be said to have been more unpopular with the country 
than his propositions as to Home Rule. The full Irish 
policy of the Government was now before the country, and 
there was a quiet interval in which it was possible for the 
people to reflect on what that policy might mean. 

Asa matter of fact, however, very little reflection seems 
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to have been indulged in, The Irish measures were coldly 
received; they took the public by surprise; and as was 
proved by the elections which followed, when there was an 
enormous number of Liberal abstentions from the poll, the 
popular mind was stunned rather than excited either to 
opposition or support. The second reading of the Irish 
Government Bill was moved by Mr. Gladstone on the 10th 
of May, and Lord Hartington at once rose to move the 
rejection of the measure, There was once more a series 
of most notable speeches; and during the course of the 
debate Mr. Gladstone called a meeting of his supporters at 
the Foreign Office with the view of arriving at some mode 
of agreement between the Government and the Dissentient 
Liberals. He stated his perfect readiness to consider any 
amendments which did not touch the main proposal of the 
Bill—the establishment of a real legislative body in Ireland; 
and he went on to say that after the second reading of the 
measure had been agreed to no further efforts would be 
made to press it forward during that session of Parliament. 
The result expected from the meeting did not ensue. The 
division on the Bill was taken on the 7th of June, when 
the Government was left in a minority of thirty; the 
numbers being 313 for the Ministerial proposals, and 343 
against. This hostile verdict was of course carried by the 
Dissentient Liberals, who voted against the Government to 
the number of 93. 

Mr, Gladstone at once summoned a Cabinet Council, 
There were two members of that body in favour of an 
immediate resignation of the Ministry ; but Mr. Gladstone 
expressed his confidence that the people would respond to 
the cry of “Justice for Ireland,” and determined upon appeal 
to the constituencies, The impending dissolution of Parlia- 
ment was announced in both Houses on the 10th of June. 
There was, however, much public business to be disposed 
ot, and the session was not brought to a close until June 
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25th, This House of Commons had sat for a shorter period 
than any Parliament of the Queen’s reign. Mr, Gladstone, 
said one of the Unionist newspapers, was a consul deserted 
by his legions, 

The contest in the constituencies was exceptionally 
fervid so far as the leaders of all parties were concerned ; 
but, as has already been intimated, large numbers of 
Liberal electors abstained from going to the poll, and the 
result was an overwhelming defeat of the Government, 
The English and Welsh boroughs, which had in the pre- 
vious autumn returned 122 Conservatives and 120 Liberals, 
now returned 153 Conservatives, 20 Unionists, and 69 
Liberals, The counties, which had returned 152 Liberals 
and 101 Conservatives, now returned 83 Liberals, 136 
Conservatives, and 34 Unionists. The new House of 
Commons consisted of 316 Conservatives, 78 Liberal 
Unionists, 191 Gladstonians, and 85 Parnellites, Mr. 
Gladstone’s course was therefore clear. Before the final 
returns were received from some of the constituencies a 
Cabinet Council was called, and the Ministry resolved on 
resignation, The requisite notice was in Her Majesty’s 
hands on the following day, the 20th of July; and so, for 
the present, ended Mr. Gladstone’s Ministerial career. 

Lord Salisbury now became Premier once more, and met 
the House of Lords in that capacity on the 5th of August. 
There was then an unavoidable interval, and Parliament 
met for the despatch of business on August 19th. Mr. 
Gladstone, after taking part in an Irish debate, left 
England for a tour abroad, leaving behind him a new 
chapter of autobiography, in which, under the title of 
“The History of an Idea,” he showed that his language 
and conduct on the Irish question had throughout been 
governed by uniformity of principle, and had followed the 
several stages by which the great question of autonomy for 
Treland had been brought to a state of ripeness for practical 
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legislation, On his return to our own country Mr. Glad- 
stone made one more strong effort to arrive at a basis of 
agreement with the Dissentient Liberals, What will be 
known in history as the ‘“ Round Table Conference” was 
held, between Sir William Harcourt and Mr. John Morley 
on the one hand, and Mr. Chamberlain and Sir George 
Trevelyan on the other, The result was that Sir George 
Trevelyan, having obtained the concessions he desired, 
ultimately rejoined the Liberal party ; but the Conference 
broke up in disorder, Mr. Chamberlain having contributed 
to a religious newspaper a letter which seemed to prove 
the futility of all further negotiation. 

Of the events of the following years it is now possible to 
speak only with great brevity. Abandoning its first mild 
Trish policy, the Government of Lord Salisbury, with Mr. 
Balfour as Irish Secretary, brought in repressive measures 
for Ireland which differed from all their predecessors in 
having the character of permanence. In order to expedite 
the passage of this coercive legislation through the House 
of Commons, the Zimes produced a letter which was said 
to be a fac-simile of the hand-writing of Mr. Parnell, and 
which was produced in order to implicate that politician in 
the Dublin murders. Long and stormy scenes in Parlia- 
ment followed, and at length a Special Commission was 
appointed to inquire into the proceedings of the Irish party 
for ten years past. The verdict was practically one of 
exoneration from all serious charges; and it was proved at 
an early stage of the inquiry that the alleged fac-simile 
letter was the forgery of a man named Pigott, who after- 
wards committed suicide in Madrid. In all the proceedings 
of Parliament, in public denunciation of the arbitrary 
measures of the Government in Ireland, in the general 
work of political education, Mr. Gladstone continued to 
play a conspicuous part. He seemed, indeed, to renew his 
youth, Never has any statesman contributed so much to a 
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discussion extending over so long a period, The energy of 
the Liberal leader appeared to be inexhaustible, and he 
seemed to be quite insensible of the weight of accumulating 
years, What he was made to feel shortly after the general 
election was that his own prophecy, “the flowing tide is 
with us,” was in process of fufilment. The large Govern- 
ment majority underwent a constant process of diminution 
through bye-elections, and it began to be admitted, even by 
the bitterest opponents of the Irish Bill, that the concession 
of Home Rule to Ireland was merely a question of time. 
From general questions of politics Mr. Gladstone has 
usually held aloof, though he voted against the continuance 
of the Established Church in Scotland in the session of 
1890. So long ago as 1886 he expressed his sole devotion 
to the Irish cause in the following communication :— 


October 15, 1886. 
My prar Sir,—I am obliged to make an answer to your kind 
letter which I fear will disappoint you. My friends forget my years. 
I hold on to politics in the hope of possibly helping to settle the Irish 
question, but the general operations, both of party and of particular 
subjects, I am obliged, and intend, to leave in the hands of others, 
With all good wishes to the Liberal cause, I remain, 
Yours very faithfully, 
W. EH. GLADSTONE, 


To this decision Mr, Gladstone faithfully adhered. On 
all occasions on which an expression of opinion has been 
drawn from him on the subject, he steadily declined to 
complicate the work of his declining years by identifying 
himself with new subjects of political dissension, Ireland, 
he maintains, “blocks the way” of all other legislation, 
and the settlement of Irish grievances on something like a 
permanent basis was the service with which he hoped to 
crown his career, 


CHAPTER Xl. 
RETURN TO PowER AND RETIREMENT. 


HOUGH, as we have observed, Mr, Gladstone re- 
mained steadfast in the determination expressed 
in his letter of October 15th, 1886, and hence- 

forward regarded the solution of the Irish question as 
the one remaining great purpose of his life, his various 
activities rather increased than abated throughout the 
period during which Lord Salisbury held the reins of 
power. For eight years, indeed, this great statesman 
astonished even those who were most closely acquainted - 
with him by his extraordinary physical and intellectual 
vigour, It became more apparent than ever before that 
in his case various and incessant occupation was a 
necessary condition of healthy existence. Party conflicts 
which exhausted younger and stronger men merely 
filled him with new force and fire. He seemed to be 
insensible to the advance of years. Labours which 
might have appeared excessive to a man in the prime 
of life were cheerfully and buoyantly encountered by Mr, 
Gladstone as if they were a means of recuperation. The 
years following the defeat of the Home Rule Bill were 
years of continuous struggle, of agitation, of triumph, of 
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disappointment ; but every event found the great Liberal 
leader unshaken, resolute, with health that seemed to be 
miraculously preserved, and an eloquence that time had 
mellowed but in no wise impaired. Even as a Parlia- 
mentary force Mr. Gladstone was never seen at his best 
and greatest until after the defeat of 1886. Though his 
old antagonists had been reinforced by many of those who 
had been his friends, and though both in Parliament and 
in the country there was a decided increase in that bitter- 
ness of feeling which his political opponents had of late 
years so openly manifested, even the most determined of 
his enemies found it impossible to withhold his admiration 
from one in whom increasing years seemed only to awaken 
new powers, and to develop previously undiscovered graces 
of temper and felicities of style 

Twice during the year 1888 Mr. Gladstone visited 
Italy, on the second occasion being escorted on his way 
from Naples to Posilippo by a vast torchlight procession, 
composed mainly of native students, but containing also 
many Englishmen and foreigners who were then resi- 
dent in Naples. In the same year he also engaged in 
a political tour in the southern and western counties, 
speaking at Torquay, Falmouth, Southampton, in the 
Forest of Dean, and in Cornwall. It was in this same 
year of 1888 that the splendid “Gladstone Library” was 
opened at the National Liberal Club, the Liberal leader 
himself delivering an address on the use of books and of 
reading. In 1888, also, he visited Birmingham, and 
addressed upwards of 17,000 persons in the famous 
Bingley Hall. The 25th of July 1889 witnessed the 
celebration of his golden wedding. He was then at 
Hawarden, surrounded by his family and friends. In 
the morning he attended Holy Communion at Hawarden 
church; there were some festivities among the neigh- 
bours, and during the day many thousands of touchiug 
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congratulations arrived from admirers in all parts of the 
world. A memorial of the event—a handsome drinking 
fountain—was unveiled in Hawarden Park on Mr. Glad- 
stone’s eighty-first birthday, which occurred on the 29th of 
December 1890. This might have been one of the calmest 
and happiest periods of a noble and much-prolonged life; 
but unhappily, before the eighty-first birthday arrived, there 
had broken a totally unexpected storm, very distressing on 
all accounts to a mind constituted like that of Mr. Glad- 
stone, and threatening also to interfere disastrously with 
the attainment of that object to which his life was now 
devoted. After the forged letter exposure Mr. Charles 
Stewart Parnell had advanced rapidly in social standing, 
in political influence, and in the popular estimation. He 
had been entertained as the guest of the Liberal leader 
at Hawarden in December 1889, Suddenly, however, it 
became known that he was a party to a great scandal 
which need not now and here be further particularised. 
It is sufficient to say that in Mr. Gladstone’s opinion it 
was his duty to abandon the Irish leadership, This, how- 
ever, Mr. Parnell had no intention of doing. There were 
long and angry discussions between the Irish party in one 
of the committee rooms of the House of Commons; Mr, 
Parnell issued to the Irish people a manifesto intended to 
make any further united action with the Liberals impos- 
sible, and containing statements which both Mr. Gladstone 
and Mr. John Morley found it necessary to deny; the Irish 
party in the House of Commons was split into two sections, 
and in Ireland itself an agitation was commenced which 
threatened to do irreparable damage to the cause of Home 
Rule. These events naturally gave Mr. Gladstone occasion 
for much distress of mind; but even under these trying 
circumstances there was no abatement in_ his political 


activity, and the months which followed were among the 
most busy of his whole career, 
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In October 1891 the annual meeting of the National 
Liberal Federation was held at Newecastle-upon-Tyne. Mr. 
Gladstone was the central figure of the gathering, and on 
that occasion was formulated what was thenceforth known 
as “The Newcastle Programme.” The Liberal leader de- 
livered a great speech in the Tyne Theatre, to the largest 
audience ever assembled in that building, dealing with the 
resolutions arrived at by the Conference, appealing to the 
country against a Tory Government kept in power by 
Liberal seceders, and giving some earnest advice to the 
House of Lords in connection with threats which had been 
uttered concerning the intentions of that body as regarded 
Liberal proposals of legislation. The Newcastle Conference 
had much the same effect as the horns which were sounded 
before the walls of Jericho. The Salisbury Government 
had long been tottering to its fall, and on June 13th, 1892, 
Mr. A. J. Balfour, the Conservative leader in the House of 
Commons, announced the impending dissolution of Parlia- 
ment. Mr, Gladstone at once prepared for a vigorous 
campaign. By June 23rd his address was before the electors 
of Midlothian. It dealt almost exclusively with the Irish 
question, On June 30th the Liberal leader addressed a 
vast audience in the Edinburgh Music Hall. He made 
a pathetic reference to his small expectation of seeing 
another general election, but expressed the hope that, 
“through the bounty of the Almighty,” he might still for a 
while be permitted to render his constituents ‘‘ an imperfect 
but devoted service.” The elections opened on July Ist 
with the unopposed return of Lord Randolph Churchill. 
In Midlothian Mr. Gladstone’s majority was lessened in 
consequence of the hostile activity of the church party, but 
throughout the country generally there was a reaction 
against Tory rule, and in the first critical divisions of the 
new Parliament the Salisbury Government was beaten by a 
majority of forty. It is no secret that Mr, Gladstone had 
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expected to carry the country with him to a much greater 
extent than he had succeeded in doing; but though the 
final figures of the elections were in some degree disappoint- 
ing, he nevertheless turned a resolute face towards the tasks 
that lay before him, concluding that a majority of forty 
was like Mercutio’s wound, and would serve. 

The division on the motion of want of confidence in the 
Salisbury Ministry, moved by Mr. Asquith, was the greatest 
ever known. There were 310 for the Government and 350 
against. Only three members of the House of Commons 
were absent, from the division, and only one of these was 
unpaired. Lord Salisbury tendered his resignation on the 
following day, and Mr. Gladstone was at once called upon 
to form a new Ministry. The list of Ministers was re- 
markable for its inclusion of young men. Mr, Asquith 
became Home Secretary, Mr. Acland was made responsible 
for the Education Department in the House of Commons, 
Mr. Sydney Buxton became Under Secretary for the 
Colonies, and Sir Edward Grey Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs. The results of these new appointments 
have been so entirely satisfactory that they have once and 
for all disposed of the fiction that Mr. Gladstone is an 
indifferent judge of men, 

Mr. Gladstone, of course, lost no time in producing his 
Home Rule Bill. Over the description of an event so 
recent in men’s memories this history may very excusably 
hasten. The proposals of the Bill were unfolded by its 
author on the motion for the first reading in a House 
crowded to excess in every part, and so silent and intent 
that even when the voice of the orator subsided its lowest 
tones could be plainly heard. It was a stormy session that 
followed, embittered by many personal attacks; but at 
length the Bill passed its third reading in the House of 
Commons, amid the delighted plaudits of its supporters. 
Mr, Gladstone’s conduct of this measure has never been 
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equalled by any English statesman. He bore the whole 
brunt of the battle. He was almost incessantly in his 
place on the Front Bench. His speeches were as remark- 
able for their number as for their invariable grace, know- 
ledge, and eloquence. Mr. Gladstone was the wonder of 
his contemporaries, as he will be of posterity. Quite 
without the knowledge of the public, however, his great 
career of leadership was coming to a close. Though no 
others were acquainted with the fact, he was himself aware 
that he was scarcely any longer able to rally his supporters 
in the fight. A failure of hearing had been a great difli- 
culty with him for some years past, and this was to be 
followed by the more distressing failure of sight. Of this 
nothing was known until some time after the Home Rule 
Bill had, according to common expectation, been rejected 
by a vast majority in the House of Lords. The rumours 
of an intended resignation became current whilst Mr. 
Gladstone was enjoying a holiday at Biarritz. At first 
they were met by a guarded contradiction, which at least 
left room for hope. On March Ist, 1894, the venerable 
statesman was, in his place in the House of Commons, 
delivering a speech which becomes memorably pathetic 
now that the public is acquainted with the circumstances 
under which it was delivered. It was a speech dealing 
frankly with the House of Lords, and at the same time 
accepting the later amendments of that House to the 
Parish Councils Bill, ‘The choice before us,” said Mr. 
Gladstone, ‘was to reject the amendments of the Lords, 
and with the rejection of those amendments to give up 
practically the hope of passing the Bill, or to accept them, 
but to accept them, as I have said, under protest—to accept 
them with the hope and intention, so far as the present 
members of the Government are concerned, that at some 
opportunity, which they must trust would be an early one, 
the result of those amendments would be reversed.” It 
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was noticed that in this speech the great statesman spoke 
with some emphasis of those who would follow him, and on 
the day following it became known that this would be his 
last speech as head of the Government and leader of the 
House of Commons. 

What the public now learned with deep regret and 
astonishment was that Mr Gladstone had long been 
threatened with cataract in both eyes, that the truth had 
now pronounced itself, and that before long his sight could 
only be preserved by a surgical operation. He laid aside 
his high duties with great dignity and deliberation. Lord 
Rosebery succeeded him as Prime Minister. On the 4th 
of March he journeyed to Windsor to place his resignation 
in Her Majesty’s hands, and to explain his reasons for retire- 
ment, What was in its character a public farewell was des- 
patched in a letter to Sir John Cowan, the head of the Liberal 
Executive in Midlothian, who had received a baronetcy 
from Mr. Gladstone only a few days before. As that 
document is now of historic interest, it must necessarily 
find a place in this biography. Mr. Gladstone wrote :— 


“ BricHton, March 17, 1894. 

“‘My pEaR Sir Jonn Cowan,—On that day when you, with 
my other friends, were engaged in framing and despatching from 
Edinburgh what I must call your affectionate address, I had been 
seized with a smart attack of bronchial cough, which has, since 
that time, greatly disabled me from exertion, and even now 
prevents me from noticing as I could wish the several important 
matters touched by the address. I begin with the desire so gene- 
rally expressed at the close that, notwithstanding my retirement 
from office, I should continue to represent the county. In this 
matter, so closely associated with the interests of the constituency, 
my chief desire will be to follow what may appear to be its wishes. 
With the retirement already effected, there will naturally come a 
change in my Parliamentary attendance. But I am not myself as 
yet well qualified to judge how far the condition of my sight and 
hearing disables me from the performance of the duties attached 
to the seat. I respectfully hope, however, that the county will in 
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no case suffer its interests to be compromised by my incapacity. In 
reviewing the terms in which you have been pleased to speak of 
me and of my services, I am careful to distinguish between the 
colouring which warm and generous feeling in its freshness has 
supplied and the merits or demerits of a career certainly charge- 
able with many errors of judgment, but, I hope, on the whole 
governed at least by uprightness of intention and by a desire to 
learn. Strict justice will, I know, deduct largely from what you 
have said, but there will remain, I am confident, at least as much 
as I may really deserve. The personal question may now readily 
be dismissed, as it concerns the past; but the public aspect of the 
period which closes for me with the fourteen years—(so I love to 
reckon them)—of my formal connection with Midlothian is too 
important to pass without a word. I consider it as beginning with 
the Reform Act of Lord Grey’s Government—the great Act which 
for England effected improvement and extension, while for Scotland 
it was her political birth, the beginning of a duty and a power 
neither of which had attached to the Scottish nation in the pre- 
ceding period. I rejoice to think how the solemnity of the duty 
has been recognised, and how that power has been used. ‘The 
three score years offer us the picture of what will be recognised 
by the historian as a great legislative and administrative period— 
perhaps, on the whole, the greatest in our annals. It has been 
predominately a history of emancipation, in enabling man to do 
his work of emancipation, political, economical, social, moral, and 
intellectual. Not numerous merely, but almost numberless have 
been the causes brought to issue, and in every one of them I rejoice 
to think that, so far as my knowledge goes, Scotland has done battle 
for the right. F 

<‘ Another period has opened, and is opening still—a period of 
possibly yet greater moral dangers —certainly a great ordeal for 
those classes which are now becoming largely conscious of power, 
and have never heretofore been subjected to its deteriorating influ- 
ences. These had been confined in their action to the classes above 
them, because they were its sole possessors. Now is the time for 
the true friend of the country to remind the masses that their present 
political elevation is due to no principle less broad and noble than 
this: the love of the liberty of all, without distinction of class, 
creed, or country, and the resolute preference of the interests of the 
whole to any interest—be it what it may—of a narrower ook 
am sanguine in the hope that Scotland, well seen in the tria 2 0 
the last sixty years, will in future cherish a sense of duty not less 
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lofty and enlightened, and I have not a doubt of the sufficiency of 
her influence and power to obtain—and to obtain without serious 
difficulty—every satisfaction for her own special wants which she 
shall deliberately and reasonably demand. 

*‘ For myself, I need say little more than that I carry with me 
out of office the political opinions which I have professed while in. 
It is, indeed, a satisfaction to me, after more than sixty years ofa 
highly contentious life, if I can be honourably relieved from some 
of that active participation in political conflict of which I have had 
so full a share. But I recognise the great and growing demands of 
these counties for satisfaction to their legislative wants. I lament 
that the discrepancy of sentiment between the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment has reached within the last twelve months such a development 
as to raise the question between a Chamber in the main responsible 
and a Chamber totally irresponsible to the nation at large, and to 
raise it in such a form as will demand at no very distant date a 
conclusive judgment from the constituencies of the country. And I 
am deeply convinced that, until the just demands of Ireland have been 
satisfied, as the House of Commons has tried to satisfy them, neither 
will the legislative wants of any portion of the United Kingdom be 
adequately met, nor will the Empire attain the maximum of its 
union and its power, nor will British honour be effectually cleared 
of the deepest historic stain which ever has attached to it.—I remain, 
with warm regard, my dear Sir John Cowan, very sincerely yours, 


“WwW. E. GLADSTONE.” 


And thus came to an end the most distinguished political 
career of the century. A manifesto of the National Liberal 
Federation said of the retired warrior :—‘‘His transcen- 
dent ability, unique experience of affairs, chivalrous courtesy 
towards opponents, intense earnestness of purpose, and 
lofty personal character combine to make him the foremost 
figure in political life and the greatest statesman of our 
age. We who for so many years have been proud to follow 
him, and who regard him with a devoted affection and 
respect such as no political leader has before inspired, realise 
clearly “how impossible it will be to adequately fill the 
vacant place,” ; 
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Mr. Gladstone’s retirement seemed to be the close not only 
of a marvellous career, but of a great era. When the 
future historian of our own times comes to tell over again, 
from that safe distance which ensures impartiality, the 
story which is told in this volume, it is possible, and even 
probable, that William Ewart Gladstone will seem a more 
colossal figure to him than he now seems to ourselves. 

Let us record that on his retirement all animosities began 
to perish, On May 3rd, 1894, Mr. Gladstone, seated in 
his chair the while, spoke at St. James’s Hall in praise of 
his deceased friend and physician, Sir Andrew Clark. He 
was welcomed, as it was then well observed, as one who 
had ‘‘passed beyond the reach of detraction. In a few 
short weeks he has outlived envy, hatred, malice, and all 
uncharitableness, and his fame stands as high to-day as if it 
had been purified by half-a-century of the tomb.” 


CHAPTER XLII. 


THE Crosina SCENES. 


Ree from public life for a man of Mr, 
Gladstone’s ceaseless activity of temperament by 
no means meant, what it would have meant to 
many another, the enjoyment of a period of rest from 
labour, Work, with Mr, Gladstone, was not only a 
matter of temperament, but had become a fixed habit, 
and, divorced from a direct participation in public affairs, 
Mr. Gladstone plunged even more deeply than ever into 
books, into literature of all sorts, from divinity to fiction. 
The encouragement which his kindly words of appreciation 
have afforded to many a young author need not be com- 
mented on, nor the further distinction conferred upon 
works of recent repute by the expression of his approval 
of their tenour or tendency. In June 1896 Mr. Gladstone 
contributed an article on Sheridan to the Nineteenth 
Century, in which he laid stress especially on Sheridan’s 
claims as an orator, a patriot, and a statesman—claims 
which to a certain extent have been lost sight of in view 
of Sheridan’s pre-eminence as a dramatist and wit. This 
article was excited by Mr. Fraser Rae’s admirable biography 
of the author of Zhe School Jor Scandal. But a more 
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important contribution to literature was Mr. Gladstone’s 
book on Bishop Butler and his theology, a work which 
evoked singular attention and the most widespread dis- 
cussion, As containing the final utterances of one of the 
greatest minds of the century, a mind, too, to which 
theology and theological problems had been a constant 
preoccupation and study, it was but natural that this 
work should receive marked attention from not only 
theologians, but from all classes of the community. Then, 
among his lighter tasks, Mr. Gladstone wrote an article on 
minor poets, Of poets, minor and major, the great statesman 
had known numberless in the course of his life; he had 
encountered when young, Wordsworth; and he knew both 
Tennyson and Browning to the end of their days. Indeed, 
the variety of men Mr. Gladstone had met and known in 
the course of his long career must have afforded him 
endless opportunities for the study of character, and have 
lent him always a wider knowledge of the different classes 
of the body politic, the state of which he had made it the 
mission of a life-time to study and to seek to ameliorate. 
Early in June 1896 the world was engrossed in Mr. 
Gladstone’s pronouncements on the question of the unity 
of Christendom and the validity of Anglican orders—pro- 
nouncements which were communicated to the public 
through the medium of a letter to the Archbishop of York. 
Mr, Gladstone was led to speak on these subjects owing to 
the letter, addressed to the English people, suggesting 
something in the nature of a reunion with the Church of 
Rome, from Pope Leo XTITI. Lord Halifax, who had acted 
as chairman of the English Church Union, an organisation 
which had a similar movement in view, had visited Rome, 
had discussed the matter with the Pope and various papal 
authorities, and had tried, to discover how far the two 
Churches—the English and Roman—might approximate on 
the point. One phase of the question was whether, or how 
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far, Rome could recognise a right on the part of an Anglican 
clergyman to enter, as such, the clerical order of the 
Roman Church, should a modification of belief incline him 
in that direction; and it was to this particular phase of the 
question that Mr. Gladstone devoted himself. That the 
aged statesman should enter upon its discussion at all was 
a matter of little less than consternation to many persons, 
and a considerable controversy ensued, in which many 
distinguished Nonconformist ministers took part. But a 
subsequent explanation by Mr, Gladstone of the attitude he 
had taken up, the deeper significance of which had not at 
first been discerned, was quite simple and adequate. ‘My 
proposition,” said Mr. Gladstone, in the course of this 
explanation, “is simply this: the more we, the separate 
bodies of Christians, are able to acknowledge as sound the 
truth or usages held by any of us, the more is our common 
Christianity strengthened.” And thus, it may be added, 
given the possibility of a recognised approximation on a 
common basis of accepted truth of the Christian churches, 
the more considerable are the possible forces to oppose to 
infidelity, agnosticism, or religious indifference. The vision 
that Mr. Gladstone had before him, even if it did not come 
into the region of practical realisation, was a great and 
noble one, the conception of a great and comprehensive 
mind, and, as such, characteristic of the eminent statesman. 

One of Mr. Gladstone’s latest appearances on the public 
platform was on 26th June 1896, at Aberystwith, when the 
Prince of Wales was installed as Chancellor of the new 
Welsh University, and he was the recipient of an honorary 
degree presented through the medium of the heir to the 
crown, At the luncheon following the ceremony the Prince 
of Wales made a speech in which his tribute to the “ Grand 
Old Man” was both sympathetic and appropriate. ‘T may 
truly say,” said the Prince, “that one of the proudest 
moments of my life was when I found myself in the flatter- 
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ing position of being able to confer an academic distinction 
upon Mr. Gladstone, who furnishes a rare instance of a 
man who has achieved one of the highest positions as a 
statesman, and at the same time has attained such distinc- 
tion in the domain of literature and scholarship, His trans- 
lation of the odes of Horace would alone constitute a lasting 
monument to him, even if he had not accomplished so much 
besides that has rendered him illustrious.” As Mr, Glad- 
stone returned to his special train his reception by the 
crowd was tumultuous and enthusiastic to an unprecedented 
degree ; it conveyed the recognition of the fact that there had 
just been enacted one of the final public ceremonies in which 
the honoured old man would take part, one in itself singularly 
appropriate and impressive, and in which all antagonism was 
now quelled in a common veneration for a life so lofty in 
purpose and so distinguished in its actions. At the same 
time as this honorary degree was conferred on Mr, Glad- 
stone, the Princess of Wales was the recipient also, from 
the hands of her husband, of the like distinction. 

In the following month Mr. and Mrs, Gladstone were 
again to be associated with their Royal Highnesses, this 
being on the occasion of the marriage of their daughter, 
Princess Maud, to Prince Charles ee Denmark, when Mr. 
Gladstone was the observed of all observers, and it was 
noted with satisfaction how active and capable he seemed, 
how interested in all that was going on, the only sign that 
age was distinctly telling upon him being that the sight 
of one eye had diminished. When the Colonial Premiers 
visited England for the Diamond Jubilee, their natural 
wish was to have personal communication with one who 
had been among the greatest Premiers England has known, 
and this wish was gratified by Sir W. Laurier, Sir Lewis 
Davis, the Hon. G. H. Reid, and the Hon. H. J. Seddon 
on their visit to Hawarden. 

Karly in 1898 Mr. Gladstone went to the Riviera, and 
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disquieting reports as to the condition of his health were 
not long in reaching England. The weather in the Riviera 
had not been altogether propitious, both storm and cold 
had been frequent; but when it was learnt that Mr. Glad- 
stone had been ordered to England by his medical advisers, 
and recommended a sojourn in Bournemouth, the vague 
fears entertained by many seemed to find a stronger justifi- 
cation. At Bournemouth Mr, Gladstone was not permitted 
to remain long: towards the end of March it was deemed 
advisable that he should return to Hawarden. It is 
now known that at Bournemouth he was informed as 
to the possible speedy fatal termination of his illness, On 
his departure crowds of people assembled on the plat- 
form of the station, and before entering his carriage 
Mr. Gladstone addressed to them the touching vale- 
dictory words, received in a silence which indicated the 
immense emotion of his hearers—‘ God bless you all. . . 
and the land you love.” After his arrival at Hawarden 
few specific reports of the patient’s actual condition reached 
the outside world, but on 28th March some well-informed 
person, writing to the Westminster Gazette, said: “It is no 
news, we fear, to say that Mr. Gladstone’s illness must 
necessarily be fatal, and in a comparatively short time. 
But he may yet live for many weeks, and it is hoped that 
the pain, which has latterly been so acute, may be kept 
under during the time that remains, Mr. Gladstone is 
fully informed of his own condition; he asked the doctors 
to tell him the truth, and he was thankful when informed 
that there was no chance of recovery, It will be a comfort 
to all his friends to know that his state of mind is one of 
complete happiness. His life goes on quite quietly and 
evenly. Music is still his great solace, and one of his 
family plays to him an hour or two before and after dinner 
every day. One of his chief delights at Bournemouth was 
in listening first to Lady Hallé and her sister, and then to 
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Malle. Janotha, who came on different evenings and played 
to him at the villa. Nothing has soothed his pain so 
much as the ministrations of these kindly musicians, It is 
impossible to watch the last weeks of the great veteran 
without a sense of the pathos and solemnity of his passing, 
or of deep sympathy with the venerable lady who has 
shared his joys and his sorrows for so long a span of life, 
yet it is a happiness to know that, in the words of one who 
has seen him recently and sees him often, his own state of 
mind is one of ‘serene joy.’” 

Mr. Gladstone received the news of the irretrievable 
seriousness of his illness not only with resignation, but 
with positive thankfulness, having no wish to prolong a 
mere existence after the possibilities of useful effort had 
come to anend, But in the disturbed sleep which came to 
him, he was at times heard recounting to himself historic 
incidents in his marvellous public career and living the past 
over again in the light of some of those splendid bits of 
oratory with which he has enriched the English language 
and British statesmanship. 

Not a day passed without the Queen communicating 
direct by wire with Hawarden, asking in the kindest 
possible way after the health of the four-times Prime 
Minister. The Pope (who was born three months later 
than Mr. Gladstone) also sought information daily as to 
his condition. President Kruger, on learning the serious 
news, at once despatched a cablegram in English to Mr. 
Gladstone expressing his deepest sympathy with the veteran 
statesman in his affliction, The Salvation Army, through 
Mrs. Bramwell Booth, also expressed their deep sympathy ; 
while the secretary of the Three Denominations (Rev. 
Alexander Jeffrey, of Forest Gate) received a letter from 
the Rev. Stephen E. Gladstone, dated March 3lst, in ac- 
knowledgment of the resolution and letter of sympathy sent 
from the annual meeting of the General Body, held at the 
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Memorial Hall on the 29th March, in which Mr. Stephen 
Gladstone said: ‘‘ Yesterday I had the opportunity of 
naming the subject of your kind letter to Mr. Gladstone, 
He desired me in emphatic terms to thank you and all 
those members of the General Body of Protestant Dissent- 
ing Ministers of the Three Denominations who joined in 
sending such a welcome and affectionate message to him in 
the hour of his suffering, and to say that he is most 
cordially grateful for their prayers at this time. You may 
like to associate with this message of his the fact that he 
repeated, with his own emphasis, the words of the last 
verse of the 150th Psalm, on the same occasion. I need 
not say that Mrs. Gladstone, and all the family also, deeply 
appreciate this very practical sympathy of earnest inter- 
cession.” The Italian Senate at the end of March, on 
the motion of Signor Artom, sent a telegram to Mr. 
Gladstone expressing the sincerest wishes of the House 
for his recovery. The speeches delivered were very 
eulogistic, the President remarking that Mr. Gladstone 
was a man who did not belong to one nation alone, 
but to the whole of the civilised world. And Mr. 
Gladstone had an especial claim on Italy, since at more 
than one critical moment he had raised his voice in her 
favour. 

The distinguished patient still continued to spend much 
of his time in conversing with members of his family, 
and he talked quite cheerfully to his medical advisers, 
Throughout the entire period of his suffering he was 
most serene and uncomplaining, At times he came 
down to dinner and dressed for the meal, Often it was 
served to him in the library, He gave his parting 
blessings to many friends, old and young. His quiet 
endurance of pain, and of all that was before him, 
remained unchanged and invariable. His frequent anxiety 
was that his state should not induce his friends and 
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admirers to abandon any of their ordinary relaxations or 
meditated engagements. He learnt accidentally that 
certain of his old followers were considering the advisa- 
bility of cancelling an important semi-public, semi-social 
function because of his condition. This seriously dis- 
tressed the right honourable gentleman, and he begged 
that this intention might not be carried out. 

The Westminster Gazette of the 11th May informed its 
readers that it had been privileged to see a letter from a 
member of Mr, Gladstone’s family at Hawarden, in which 
a pathetic picture was drawn of the dying chief. From 
every word it appeared that Mr. Gladstone was dying like 
a hero and a Christian. He had not then been downstairs 
for a fortnight, It had been hoped there might still be 
some sense of enjoyment, as the warm weather came 
and turned the whole earth into a garden. But the 
truth was, he had taken leave of all that pertains to 
earth. He was possessed with the sense of departure— 
body, mind, and soul asked for no food of any kind; the 
one desire was for peace. He had longer times of quiet 
sleep, or quiet rest with closed eyes, than when the 
morphia treatment was first begun. He had seen only 
three or four friends outside the immediate family circle. 
Reports of the eminent patient’s condition grew more and 
more disquieting; the circulation and pulse grew weaker ; 
failure of the heart’s action and an immediate fatal issue 
was feared. Mr. Chamberlain, presiding at the annual 
meeting of the Grand Committee of the Birmingham 
Liberal Unionist Association, 13th May, said: “We have 
been told that Mr. Gladstone has now dismissed from his 
mind all thoughts of past controversy and difference of 
opinion. We on our part only remember his splendid 
achievements, his marvellous genius, his lofty character ; 
and we admire the example which he has set to us 


of courage and resignation in time of suffering, and his 
25 
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sublime and simple confidence in view of the expected 
change.” 

Mr. Gladstone lay in an apartment with three windows 
overlooking the south terrace at Hawarden, and he was 
thus immediately over the point of vantage from which in 
days gone by he had frequently addressed large crowds of 
delighted listeners, whilst the room also commands a view 
of those banks and glades, richly timbered and overgrown 
with bracken, amongst which he was wont to do such good 
execution with his axe. There are probably few more 
picturesque parks in the kingdom than that of Hawarden, 
amidst the scenery of which the veteran statesman was 
slowly passing away. 

Before the end came Lord Rosebery and Mr. Morley 
both had farewell interviews with their great dying chief, 
On the morning of the 17th May it became evident that a 
relapse had occurred, and the members of the family were 
telegraphed for, Within a short while all had gathered 
round the bedside of the passing statesman; the scene was 
described as intensely impressive and pathetic. Mrs. 
Gladstone, who knew the worst, remained, like the devoted 
wife she has always been, in the chamber of the dying 
throughout the day. At night a very affecting ceremonial 
took place. While the family were at dinner the whole of 
the servants were summoned into the sick room to take 
farewell of their respected and revered master. They 
found Mr. Gladstone lying on his right side in deep sleep, 
“just as if’—to use the words of one of his faithful 
retainers—“ he was dead.” Each servant in turn touched 
Mr. Gladstone’s hand by way of final farewell, and then, 
with tear-bedimmed eyes, turned and left the room. 

The momentous but long-expected news arrived at last, 
and on 19th May 1898 it was known that the Grand Old 
Man had passed peacefully away on the morning of that 
day. The tribute of respect of the press of all parties, 
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not only of Great Britain and America, but of the whole 
world, on receipt of the announcement was in its extent 
and fervour probably unprecedented. It was a universal 
mourning indeed. But the Great Leader had lived the 
life fully as few men do, a life “nobly and unselfishly spent 
in the service of Freedom, Humanity, and God.” 





CHRONOLOGY 


OF 


EVENTS IN THE LIFE OF MR. GLADSTONE 





Born at Liverpool ; 3 : 3 . Dee 29, 1809 
Sent to Eton . : : : : : 1821 
Intercourse with Mr. Doane i , : es 
Wrote ‘‘ Richard Ceeur de Lion” (Poem) : : : 1826 
iidited the ‘‘ Eton Miscellany ” . : ; E 1827 
Studied with a private tutor . ; . 1828 
Gained a studentship at Christ Chur en Oxiord d ; 1828 
On the Committee of the Union . : : 1830 
Won double first-class honours ; E , : 1831 
Travelled in Italy, first half of : 1832 
Canvassed and elected for Newark ; General Ele ation: end of 1832 
Took his seat in Parliament . 2 . dan, 29, 1833 
First speech in House of Gemma (on the Emancipation 
Bill) : : , . May 14, 1833 
Second speech (cn then same pete . June 3, 1833 
Offered post of Junior Lord of the Preasty by Sir Robert 
Peel . . a) Deen is3e 
Returned for Newark Wiout enpeciion ; 5 1834 
Under-Secretary for the Colonies ; J an. 1835 
Spoke against Lord John Russell's motion on ite Church 
Temporalities 2 7 f E March 1835 
Resigned office with Sir Robert ‘Peel . : April 1835 
Returned for Newark and defeated at Monichenters ; General 
Election . ; 1837 
Protested against oie ‘of the epnrenticechip eee of 
Emancipation Act : 1833 


Married Catherine, daughter i Sir Stophien Glynne ae Hawar- 
den . ° . : . . : 1838 
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Published ‘‘The State Considered in its Relations with the 


Church ” ; : : 1838 
Reviewed by Macaulay Ce Edinburgh Review : : 1839 
Published ‘‘Church Principles Considered in their Rusults” 1840 
Supported Sir James Graham in motion of censure on the 

Chinese opium traffic : . : é 1840 
Supported Sir Robert Peel’s motion of censure - May 27, 1841 
Returned for Newark ; General Election : : : 1841 


Supported revision of pedis scale . ae 
Master of the Mint and Vice-President of fhe Board of ir ads 

in the Peel Administration ; ; , Sept. 1841 
Opposed total abolition of the Corn Laws , . Feb. 14, 1842 
Revised the Customs Tariff (modifying or asain duty on 

750 articles) : c 1842 
Admitted bad effects of Corn Pe ; 1843 
President of the Board of Trade, with seat in the Cabines May 1843 
Carried Bill to abolish restrictions on LExportation of 


Machinery : , . 5 : 1843 
Carried the Railway Bill ; 1844 
Resigned office in order to give in dependent Pere e 

increase of Maynooth grant : : Feb. 1845 
Published pamphlet on ‘Recent Coane Legislation,” 

advocating removal of fetters on industry : 1845 
Appointed peretr y of State for the Colonies ; Sir Robert Peel 

resolving to abolish Corn Laws . 5 Dec. 1845 


Resigned ise seat for Newark, owing to Dake of Neweastle’s 


opposition to Corn Law repeal Jan. 1846 
In Cabinet without a seat in Parliament < : —— 
Assisted in framing the Corn Law Abolition Bill A 1846 
Elected, after contest, for Oxford University ; General Blee- 

tion, autumn of . : : ; 1847 


Member of the ‘‘ third party ” ‘of Beclites : = 
Defended income-tax, and general policy of the late’ hee 


istration , ; : 1848 
Supported motions for telee poyernabne of ie Colonies ; 1848 
Supported Mr. Disraeli in motion for revision of the Poor Laws 1850 
Motion in favour of Colonial Church Synods 5 1850 
Criticised Lord Palmerston’s foreign policy . ; : 1850 


Wrote article in the ‘Quarterly Review” on the text of 

Homer . 1850 
Acted in harmony with Sir Tame Gretanne on the daatly of 

Sir Robert Peel . 
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Opposed Ecclesiastical Titles Bill : E 1851 
Visited Italy and the Neapolitan Prisons 5 ; 1851 
Published ‘‘ Letters on the State Prosecutions of the Ie 

politan Government,” addressed to Lord Aberdeen ; and 


rejoinder to replies ; 1851 
Declined office under Lord Dee on defeat of Tord Tone 
tussell  . : s Q : Feb. 1852 


Introduced Colonial Beneerice Bills o : 1852 
Returned again for Oxford . : . July 1852 
Supported Tord Palmerstoninamotion vindicating Free Trade Nov. 1852 
Criticised Mr. Disraeli’s Budget ; the Government defeated Dec. 1852 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in the Aberdeen Administration 


(Coalition) a ; Dec. 1852 
Returned again for Oxford, on assuming efile, miter severe 

contest . j s 1853 
Introduced his first Budget, consolidating an schon the 

National Debt . ‘ 7 : ‘April 18, 1853 


Speech at Manchester on the dispute a Russia . Oct. 12, 1853 
Second Budget; provided for war expenses out of current 


income . . March 6, 1854 
Defended the conduct cE the geen aap the ‘‘ winter 

troubles” in the Crimea . : : . Feb. 29, 1856 
Resigned on defeat of Ministry ; : : : 1856 
Declined office under Lord Derby. 1856 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in the Palaerspon Naas 

tion - 1856 
Resigned office, with Sir Manes Chath on pprolanent of 

‘Gelect Committee on Mr. Roebuck’s metion : Feb. 1856 
Spoke on several occasions in favour of an early peace A — 
Independent support of the Government : z F — 
Returned again for Oxford ; General Election . S ‘ 1857 
Spoke against the Conspiracy to Murder Bill . : a 1858 
Declined office (for the third time) under Lord Derby 3 1858 


Lord High Commissioner Extraordinary to the Ionian Isles ; 
visited Corfu; forwarded petition of the Ionians for 


annexation to Greece : ‘ Noy. 1858 
Published ‘‘ Studies on Homer and the omens Age” . 1858 
Supported Mr. Disraeli’s Reform Bill . : 5 S 1859 
Returned again for Oxford ; General Election s 1859 
Chancellor ‘of the Exchequer in Lord Palmerston’s last Ad- 

June 1859 


ministration ; a 
Returned for Oxford, after Sontest . f : : 1859 
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Paid deficit.of nearly five millions out of current income, 


raising the income-tax to 9d... ; ‘ a 1859 
Lord Rector of Edinburgh University . : . < 1860 
Anticipated the success of the Confederate States . 6 1862 
Successive Budgets, reducing expenditure and National Debt; 

vindications of the policy of Free Trade . 6 1860 to 1866 
Defeated at Oxford by Mr. Gathorne Hardy ; General Election 1865 
Elected after short contest for South Lancashire é . 1865 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in Earl Russell’s Administration 1865 
Leader of the House of Commons ‘ 5 * 6 == 
Introduced several Government measures . ‘ Feb. 1866 
Introduced the Franchise Extension Bill ‘ - March 12, 1866 
Speech at Liverpool: ‘‘ We have passed the Rubicon” 1866 
Defeat of Earl Grosvenor’s Amendment by five votes. April 27, 1866 
Introduced Distribution of Seats Bill . 5 . May 7, 1866 
Liberal Reform Bills defeated on Lord Dunkellin’s motion ; 

resignation of the Ministry . ; . June 18, 1866 
Amended Mr. Disraeli’s Reform Bill during the session of , 1867 
Introduced Bill for Abolition’ of Church Rates : ; 1868 
Moved his Resolutions on the Irish Church ; defeated the 

Government by 65 votes , : ° - March 30, 1868 
Published ‘‘A Chapter of Autobiography”  . 2 Nov. 1868 
Defeated in South Lancashire by Mr. Cross . ; Dee, 1868 
Prime Minister : ; ; ; -° . Dec. 9, 1868 
Passed the Irish Church Disestablishment Act 5 ; 1869 
Published ‘‘ Juventus Mundi” . : 5 June 1869 
Passed the Irish Land Act . : s . , 1870 
The Elementary Education Act A : s : 1870 
Asked for a vote of two millions, on publication of Franco- 

German understanding about Belgium . : - 1870 


Amnestied Fenian political prisoners , : : : 1870 
Army Regulation Bill thrown out by the Lords ; Mr. Glad- 
stone abolished purchase in the army by Royal Warrant ; 


the Bill passed , ‘ : : : : 1870 
Supported and carried the Ballot Bill in the Commons 

(rejected by the Lords) . ” ' . : 1871 
Insisted on the University Tests Bill, which had been rejected 

by the Lords ; carried it : 2 . : 1871 
Opposed motion for Disestablishment é 2 : 1871 


Condemned the Home Rule movement 


Addressed open-air meeting on Blackheath, in defence of his 
Administration , 7 : . Oct. 1871 


1871 
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Vindicated the Geneva Arbitration 


Finally carried the Ballot Bill . : ae i 
Carried the Judicature Act . - Z 1873 
Introduced the Irish University Bill ; opposed by the Catholics 

and Radicals ; the Bill at 7 i‘ . March 11, 1873 
Announced the resignation of his Ministry . . March 13, 1873 
Resumed office on Mr. Disraeli’s declining to form a 

Cabinet . A . March 16, 18738 


Remodelled his Cabinet: omned the Chancellorship of the 
Exchequer : Paes 


Coalition of ‘‘ harassed inter ee mapepularity of the coer 


ment : sas 
Mr. Gladstone, eames a carole EF five mires pooresed 

to abolish the income-tax . 1874 
Addressed his constituents in a letter paneniatae a 

dissolution . . dan, 23, 1874 
General Etection ; Conseranive major ey of fifty-six . Feb. 1874 
Resignation of ine Ministry ©. A : . Feb. 17, 1874 
Mr. Gladstone wrote to Earl Granville desiring to withdraw 

from the leadership : : . March 5, 1874 
Contributed to ‘‘Contemporary Review” a paper on the 

question, ‘* What is Ritualism?” 5 Oct. 1874 
Published pamphlet on ‘The Vatican Deereen’ . Noy. 1874 
Resigned the Liberal leadership ; - Jan. 13, 1875 


Published ‘¢Vaticanism ; an Answer to Repreors and Replies” Feb, 1875 
Contributed a paper on the speeches and allocutions of the 


Pope to the ‘‘ Quarterly Review ” f . : 1875 
“Rome and the Newest Fashions in Religion” , Sept. 1875 
Published ‘‘ Homeric Synchronism” 5 March 1876 


Elected Professor of Ancient History at the Hoyel Academy March 1876 
Published pamphlet on ‘Bulgarian Horrors, and the Question 


of the Hast” 4 : Sept. 1876 
Addressed a meeting of aca) Poneatacnts on the Eastern 

Question . 7 Oct. 1876 
Spoke frequently at public miectnes on kis question . . — 


Spoke at the St. J ames’s Hall Conference, and expressed con- 

fidence in Lord Salisbury’s mission to Constantinople Dec. 1876 
Spoke on the Address : Feb. 9, 1877 
Raised a debate on our treaty obligations to the Porte Feb. 16, 1877 
Article “On the Influence of “Authority in Matters of 


Opinion,” ‘* Nineteenth Century,” (** Rejoinder” in 
July) . 5 - : , March 1877 
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Article—‘‘ Montenegro: a Sketch ;” ‘‘ Nineteenth Century” May 1877 
Proposed five Resolutions, condemning the Porte, and recom- 
mending the European Concert; moved the first ; 


defeated by 181 . : ; ‘ . May 7, 1877 
Attended, in the recess, the Conference of Liberal Associations . 
at Birmingham ., . 9 : - May 31, 1877 
Spoke at Plymouth and Exeter : i i July 1877 
Spoke at a meeting at Willis’s Rooms in aid of Miss Irby’s 
Fund for Bosnian refugees ; . duly 16, 1877 
Frequently urged to resume the Liberal leadership, by deputa- 
tions to Hawarden, and otherwise ‘ ‘ ; —— 
Article—‘‘ Aggression on Egypt and Freedom in the East,” 
‘*Nineteenth Century” . ; : Aug. 1877 
Telegram and leader in ‘‘ Daily Telegraph” accusing him of 
urging the Greeks to go to war. : . Aug. 27, 1877 
Laid the foundation-stone of a University College at Notting- 
ham ; and spoke at evening meeting ; - Sept. 27, 1877 
Article on ‘The Colour Sense,” ‘* Nineteenth Century” Oct. 1877 
Visited Ireland in the autumn : 5 : ' 1877 
. Spoke at Holyhead on his return : 1877 


Article—“‘The County Franchise and Mr. Lowe thereon,” 
‘* Nineteenth Century” (‘* Last Words” in Jan. 1878) Nov. 1877 
Elected Lord Rector of Glasgow, by a large majority over Sir 


Stafford Northcote ; 5 . : Nov. 1877 
Spoke in debate on the Address against a vote of credit Jan. 17, 1878 
Addressed deputations of Liberals at Oxford . - dan. 30, 1878 


Article on ‘‘The Peace to Come,” ‘Nineteenth Century,” Feb. 1878 
Supported Mr. Forster’s amendment to vote of credit Feb. 4, 1878 
Publication of correspondence in Negroponte affair ; justifica- 


tion of Mr. Gladstone . ; : Feb. 9, 1878 
Article in ‘‘ Nineteenth Century,” “Paths of Honour and of 

Shame” , : . ; : : March 1878 
Announced that he would not again stand for Greenwich Mar. 11, 1878 
Speech on the Queen’s Message : : . April 8, 1878 
Addressed meeting of working-men delegates in Memorial 

Hall, in favour of peace . ; : . April 10, 1878 
Received memorial from 400 Nonconformist ministers April 18, 1878 
Received deputations at Hawarden, . : May 1878 
Condemned the moving of Indian troops » Sia 
Received deputation of 1600 Scottish ministers - May 28, 1878 


Article in ‘* Nineteenth Century,” ‘Liberty in the East and 
Wicst er : ; ; ° June 1878 
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Spoke against submitting treaties to Parliament . June 13, 1878 

Spoke against Scottish Disestablishment i . June 18, 1878 

Wrote to Bulgarians at Bourgas, urging them not to avenge 
themselves on Mussulmans : ; July 1878 


Addressed meeting at Southwark on the Congress . July 20, 1878 
Spoke on Lord Hartington’s motion on the Treaty . July 30, 1878 
Article in ‘Nineteenth Century,” ‘‘England’s Mission” Sept. 1878 
Article in ‘‘North American Review,” on ‘‘Kin beyond 


Sea” 3 : E - . Sept. 15, 1878 
Article in ‘‘ Contemporary Review,” ‘‘ The Sixteenth Century 
arraigned before the Nineteenth” : : Oct. 1878 
Visited Isle of Man . 3 ; : ‘ Oct. 8, 1878 
Spoke at Rhyl. : ; : : pe Octaolwls78 
Wrote several letters claiming the reference of critical 
measures to Parliament . : - : Noy. 1878 
Supported vote of censure on the Government’s Afghan Policy, 
in the House of Commons . : . Dee. 10, 1878 
Opposed the throwing of the cost on Indian Revenues Dee. 16, 1878 
Announced his intention of contesting Midlothian . Dec. 18, 1878 


Presented with a silver axe on his 69th birthday . Dee. 29, 1878 
Article in ‘Nineteenth Century,” ‘The Friends and Foes of 

Russia” . : 2 : : : Jan. 1879 
Spoke on Mr. Cartwright’s motion in favour of the claims of 

Greece j : : ; April 17, 1879 
Received address from Aylesbury Liberals . . April 21, 1879 
Article on ‘Probability as the Guide of Conduct,” ‘ Nine- 

teenth Century” . : : : May 1879 
Presented petition from British India Association, condemning 


Afghan policy . : : , : May 5, 1879 
Article on ‘Greece and the Treaty of Berlin,” ‘‘ Nineteenth 

Century” ; . ; " ; June 1879 
Frequent meetings in support of Mr. Gladstone’s policy . — 


Spoke on Sir Charles Dilke’s motion on the Treaty Obligations 
of the Porte : : ; . July 22, 1879 
Article on ‘‘The Country and the Government,” ‘* Nineteenth 


Century”. : ; . : : Aug. 1879 
Opened an Art Exhibition at Chester . : ee Areal sel'37/2) 
Article on ‘The Olympian System versus the Solar Theory,” 

‘‘ Nineteenth Century” . Fi ; : Oct. 1879 
Addressed a meeting of Midlothian electors at Edinburgh, 

accepting the candidature . Nov. 25, 1879 


Spoke at Dalkeith 26th, at Calder 27th, at Edinburgh 27th, 
at Perth . ; ° ' : . Dec, 1, 1879 
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Delivered Rectorial Address at Glasgow ; ; Dec. 5, 1879 
Article on ‘‘ Free Trade, Railways, and the Growth of Com- 

merce,” ‘* Nineteenth Century” , : ; Feb. 1880 
Article on ‘‘ Russia and England,” ‘Nineteenth Century” Mar. 1880 
Issued his Election Address. : ‘ . March 11, 1880 
Spoke at a meeting in Marylebone, criticising the Conserva- 

tive Budget (after announcement of dissolution). March 12, 1880 
Journey from London to Edinburgh ; met by large crowds 


at all the stations, and addressed several . March 15, 1880 
Spoke at Edinburgh, 16th ; Ratho, Mid-Calder, West-Calder, 

Penicuik, Peebles, &c.  . j ; A ee 
Article on ‘Religion, Archaic and Semitic,” ‘‘ Nineteenth 

Century” . : ‘ . ; : April 1880 
Elected Member for Midlothian * , - April 5, 1880 
lteturned to London ; called on by Earl Granville . April 19, 1880 
Popular demand for Mr. Gladstone as Premier ° ad 
Summoned to Windsor A s . - April 23, 1880 
Forms his Cabinet ; gives a seat to Mr. Chamberlain as repre- 

seniing the Radicals . 5 ‘ - April 28, 1880 
Ministers take their seats in the House after re-election ; the 

Queen’s Speech read : . ; - May 20, 1880 
Inaugurated the Policy of the International Concert . — 


Defended the maintenance of Sir B, Frere at the Cape, in 
order to promote Confederation é 2 
Proposed to move that Mr. O'Donnell, attacking the new 


French Ambassador, be not heard 5 ; as 
Protested against being expected to deal with the Irish Land 
Question without due consideration 5 —— 


Mr. Gladstone induced the House partially to rescind a former 
resolution, and thus to permit Mr Bradlaugh to affirm 
his allegiance : : : . July 1, 1880 
Declared the Anglo-Turkish Convention binding upon the 
Government : : ; : . 
Carried second reading of the Compensation for Disturbance 
Bill ; 5 ; : . : July 5, 1880 
Passed the Supplementary Irish Relief Bill; sent up to the 
Lords : , : , , . July 22, 1880 
Brought in a Supplementary Budget, abolishing the Malt 
Tax, and substituting a duty on beer, ; ane 
Declared Ireland to be “within measurable distance of civil 
war” : ; ; E 2 
Compensation Bill passed the Commons by U6 é = 
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The Bill rejected in the Lords by 283 to 51 . Aug. 2.1880 
Mr. Gladstone’s illness (July 30) caused a remarkable out- 

burst of sympathy in the country — 
Travelled round the coast in Mr. Currie’s steamer; returned 

to London : » Sep, 4 —= 
Passed the Ground Game Bill . . aad 
The Employers’ Liability Bill. ae 
The Burials Bill : ass 
The Post Office, Grain Garaeee, and other Bills — 
Spoke at the Lord Mayor’s Banquet, Mansion House, recom- 

mending confidence and patience. é - Nov. 9, —— 
Queen’s Speech 5 e A : . dan. 7, 1881 
Proposals as to Irish Coercion. : : —— 
Forster's Coercion Bills become law . 2 . March 2, —— 
Mr. Gladstone’s Land Bill explained . : . April 7, —— 
Death of Lord Beaconsfield . : : . April 19, —— 
Mr. Gladstone’s eleventh Budget : 4 . April 24, —— 
Land Bill passed Lords ; : : . Aug, 22, —— 
New Session of Parliament . : 6 Feb. 7, 1882 
Resignation of Lord Lieutenant and Irish Secretary ; May 2, —— 
Release of Mr. Parnell from Prison . , F May —— 
Murder of Lord Frederick Cavendish . ‘ A May 7, —— 
New Crimes Act proposed > : f — 
The Arrears of Rent Bill introduced . : . May 15, —— 
House rose for Recess . Aug. 19, —— 
Completion of Mr. Gladstone’s ‘hale. ee of Parone 

ment ; 3 E ; . Dee. 13, —— 
Affirmation Bill Fejocted F ; , 1883 
Death of the Duke of Albany . : : March 1884 
Second Reading of the Franchise Bill. i . April 7, —— 
Vote of Censure year . z : 5 . 1884 
Seizure of Pendjeh . 2 a 6 April 1885 
Mr. Childers’ Budget fereoeed| : 5 . June 
Mr. Gladstone announces his resignation : , June 9, —— 
Queen sends for Lord Salisbury ; : . June 17, —— 
General Election 2 Noy. and Dec: —— 
Government Defeat on ‘‘ Three Acres ae a Cow” w dans 205 11686 
Formation of a new Gladstone Government . . Feb. 1, —— 
Reassembling of the new Parliament . : pee Hebel Stee 
Resignation of Chamberlain and Trevelyan . . Mar. 26, —— 
Introduction of Mr. Gladstone’s Irish Bills. BON OTS ste 


Proposed Second Reading of Irish Gov vernment Bill . May 10, 
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IIome Rule Bill rejected 

Dissolution of Parliament 

Resignation of the Gladstone Caren 

Mr. Goschen, Chancellor of the Exchequer ; 
Sudden death of the Earl of Iddesleigh é ; 
** Round Table Conference” met ; 
Parliament opened by Royal Commission 

Sir M. Hicks-Beach resigned Irish Secretaryship 
Precedence for the Crimes Bill 5 ‘ ; 
Mr. Goschen’s first Budget 

Crimes Bill passes Commons . 

Mr. Gladstone at Memorial Hall 

The ‘* Mitchelstown Massacre” 

Parliament prorogued after session of Sagriohg sittings 
Lord Mayor of Dublin sent to prison . 

Mr. Wilfrid Blunt released from Kamanhees 
Goschen’s National Debt Scheme 

Local Government Bill brought in 

Nationalist meetings suppressed, with couniee 
William O’Brien arrested 

Opening of ‘‘ Gladstone Library ” 

Mr. Gladstone’s golden wedding 

First meeting of Parnell Commission , ; : 
Mr, Gladstone at Birmingham 


Lord Hartington resigns from National Teel Club 

House of Commons sat till . 5 

Mr, Gladstone writes in ‘‘ Good Words” on ene Old 
Testament 


Mr. Gladstone puppore Scoteh Disestablichenent 
Numerous Excursions to Hawarden 
National Liberal Federation at Newcastle 
Mr. Gladstone at the Tyne Theatre 
Dissolution of Parliament 

Final Midlothian Campaign 

The General Election . 

The New Home Rule Bill 

Last Speech as Leader 

Final Resignation ; 

Death , : ; , 


ee 


June 7, 1886 
June 25, ——= 
July 20, —— 

Jan. 1887 
Jan, —— 

Jan. Le.———= 
Jan, 27, —— 

Mar. 5, —— 
Mart25——— 
April 21, —— 

July 8, —— 
July 30, —— 
Sept. 9, —— 

Sept. —— 
Dec. —— 

Mar. 6, 1888 

Mar. 9, —— 
Mar. 19, —— 
April 8, —— 
April 14, —— 

May 2, —— 
July 25, —— 
Sept. 17, —— 

Nov. 5, —— 
Dec = 
Decs22 5 





May 
May —— 
Oct. 1891 
Oct. —— 
June, 1892 


July, —— 





March 1, 1894 
March, 
May 19, 1898 





THE WALTER SCOTT PRESS, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 


Walter Scott’s 
New Books and New Editions. 


Crown 8vo, Half Antique, Paper Boards, Price 3s. 6d. 


The Theatrical ‘World’ of 1897. 


By WILLIAM ARCHER. 


With an Introduction by SYDNEY GRUNDY, an Epilogue by WILLIAM 
ARCHER, and a Synopsis of Playbills of the Year by HENRY 
GEORGE HIBBERT. 


May still be had uniform with the above— 
THE THEATRICAL ‘WORLD’ OF 1893, 1894, 1895, and 1896. 
Each of the above vols. contains Complete Indices of the Plays, 
Authors, Actors, Actresses, Managers, Critics, etc., referred to. 
The above volumes are also supplied in a uniform Cloth Binding, 
Ea rae cde a hee cas ee Sa ee eee ee ee ee 


Price 3s. 6d. per vol. 


Dramatic Essays. 
(3 VOLS. ) 
Edited by WILLIAM ARCHER and ROBERT W. LOWE. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, Price 3s. 6d. each. 
WO, 1 


DRAMATIC ESSAYS BY LEIGH HUNT. 


With Notes and Introduction, and an Engraved Portrait of Leigh 
Hunt as Frontispiece. 
VOL. II. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE CRITICISMS OF 
WILLIAM HAZLITT. Annotated, with an Introduction, and 
an Engraved Portrait of Hazlitt as F rontispiece. 

VOL. III. 


CELE GLllrOoNce» ROMm@LH DRAMATIC 
CRITICISMS (hitherto uncollected) OF JOHN FORSTER 
and GEORGE HENRY LEWES. With Notes and an Intro- 
duction, and a Portrait of George Henry Lewes as Frontispiece. 


ex Oe a ee 
Crown 8vo, Gilt Top, Art Linen, with 14 full-page Illustrations, 
Price 6s. 


Sunny Memories of an Indian Winter. 
By SARA H. DUNN, Author of “The World’s Highway.” 


“‘ Mrs. Dunn has open eyes and a discriminating mind. She writes 
with care and often with grace, and her descriptions have an under- 
lying current of thought or observation which gives them more than the 
mere surface value of the work of the ordinary descriptive writer. — 
Manchester Guardian. 


Cloth, Crown 8vo, Price 6s. 


ESTHER WATERS: A Novel. 


By GEORGE MOORE, 


‘Strong, vivid, sober, yet undaunted in its realism, full to the brim of obser- 
vation of life and character, Esther Waters is not only immeasurably superior 
to anything the author has ever written before, but it is one of the most 
remarkable works that has appeared in print this year, and one which does 
credit not only to the author, but the country in which it has been written,”— 
Tie World. 

‘“As we live the book through again in memory, we feel more and more con- 
fident that Mr. Moore has once for all vindicated his position among the half- 
dozen living novelists of whom the historian of English literature will have to 
take account.”—Daily Chronicle. 





Crown 8vo, Cloth, 568 Pages, Price 6s. 


CELIBATES. 


‘*A remarkable book, that adds to the reputation of its author.”—Speaker. 

“Excessively clever.”—The Times. 

“These studies are amazingly clever.”—The Daily News. 

“A sympathetic and masterly analysis of temperament.”—The Literary 
World. 

“Tt isan able book, brutally strong, ruthlessly accurate in some respects, 
containing passages of masterly analysis.”— Bookman, 

“Patient, faithful, and masterly studies,”—The Daily Chronicle, 





OTHER NOVELS BY GEORGE MOORE, 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, 3s. 6d, each, 


A DRAMA IN MUSLIN. Seventh Edition. 
A MODERN LOVER. New Edition. 
A MUMMER’S WIFE. Twentieth Edition. 
VAIN FORTUNE. New Edition. With Five Illustrations by 
Maurice Greiffenhagen, 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, 6s. 


IMPRESSIONS AND OPINIONS, By Geo. Moore. 


Second Edition, Crown 8vo, Cloth, 6s, 


MODERN PAINTING. By George Moore, 


“Of the very few books on art that ainters and criti 
jenre rete this is surely one,” —Studin, See ene eau 
is book is one of the best books about ictu: i 
pends for some years.”—St. James's Gazette, : ee A ee comets cack 
“A more original, a better informed, a more suggestive, and, let dd 
more amusing work on the art of to-da ; v ; Nis volun * 
SO ee ee day, we have never read than this volume,” 


London: WALTER Scorr, LIMITED, Paternoster Square, 


Crown 80, ahout 380 pp. each, Cloth Cover, 2/5 per Val. 
Ralf- Polished Morocco, Gilt Ten, §s, 


Count Tolstoy’s Works. 


The following Voiumes y already issued— 


A RUSSIAN PROPRIETOR. WHAT TO DO? 

THE COSSACKS. WAR AND PEACE. (4 vols.) 

IVAN ILYITCH, AND OTHER |THE LONG EXILE, Erc, 
STORIES. SEVASTOPOL. 

KY RELIGION. THE KREUTZER SONATA, AND 

LIFE, FAMILY HAPPINESS, 

MY CONFESSION, THE KINGDOM OF GOD 15 

CHILDHOOD, BCYHOOD, WITHIN YOU. 3 
YOUTH. WORK WHILE YE HAVE TID 

THE PHYSIOLOGY OF WAR. LIGHT. 

ANNA KARENINA. 3/6. THE GOSPEL IN BRIEF, 


Uniform with the above— 
IMPRESSIONS OF RUSSIA. By Dr. GzorG BRANDES, 
Post 4to, Cloth, Price rs. 
PATRIOTISM AND CHRISTIANITY. 
To which is appended a Reply to Criticisms of the Wort. 
By CounT ToLsroy. 


1/- Booklets by Count Tolstoy. 
Round in White Grained Boards, with Gi't Lettering. 
WHERE LOVE IS, THERE GOD | THE GODSON. 


IS ALSO. IF YOU NEGLECT THE FIRE, 
THE TWO PILGRIMS, YOU DON’T PUT iT OUT, 
WHAT MEN LIVE BY. WHAT SHALLIT PROFIT A MAN? 


tn 
2/. Booklets by Count Tolstoy. 
NEW EDITIONS, REVISED. 
Smail 12mo, Cloth, with Embossed Design on Cover, exch containing 
Two Stories by Count Tolstoy, and Two Drawn igs by 
H. R. Millar. In Box, Price 2s. each. 


Volume I. contains— Volume III. contains— 
WHERE LOVE IS, THERE GOD | THE TWO PILGRIMS, 
IS ALSO. IF YOU NEGLECT THE FIR, 
THE GODSON. YOU DON’T PUT IT OUT. 
Volume II, contains— Volume IV. contains— 
WHAT MEN LIVE BY. MASTER AND MAN. 
VAT SHALL IT PROFIT A Volume V. contains— 
MAN? TOLSTOY’S PARABLES. 





Tun WALTER Scorr PUBLISHING Company, LIMITED, 
LONDON AND NEWE€ASTLE-ON-TYNE, 


THE CONTEMPORARY SCIENCE SERIES. 
Edited by HAVELOCK ELLIS. 


NEW VOLUMES. Crown Svo, Cloth, Price 6s: 
A STUDY OF RECENT EARTHQUAZES. 


By CHARLES DAVISON, D.Se., F.G.8., Author of ‘The Hereford 
Earthquake of December 17th, 1896,” 

The aim of the author, who is a leading authority on this subject, is to 
provide a series of studies of a few earthquakes that have been investisated 
recently by scientific methods—such as the Neapolitan earthquake of 1857, the 
Ischian earthquakes of 1881 and 1883, the Charleston earthquake of 1886, the 
Riviera earthquake of 1887, the Japanese earthquake of 1891, the Hereford 
earthquake of 1896, the Indian earthquake of 1897, etc. 


Crown 8vo, Cloth, Price és, 
MORALS: Their Psycho-Scciclogical Bases. 
Translated from the French of Duprat’s La Morale, 
By W. J. GREENSTREET, M.A., Headmaster of Marling School. 


The field of psychological research has been widened by the triple alliance 
of psychology, physiology, and sociology—an alliance at once of the most 
intimate and fundamental nature, and productive of far-reaching results. It 
need, therefore, occasion no surprise that among the volumes of a scientific 
series is to be found a treatise dealing with ethical questions. Recent works 
on ethics have not been numerous, and the writers seem more anxious to soar 
into the realm of lofty thought than to lay the foundations of work that will 
be positive and lasting. It would seem that the time has come for a system of 
ethics less ambitious in its aims, more restricted in its scope, and based on a 
more rigorous method of treatment. 








Crown 8vo, Cloth, Price és. 


THE MAKING OF CITIZENS: A Study in 
Comparative Education. 


By R. E. HUGHES, M.A., B.Se., Author of “Schools at Home and Abroad.” 


It is instructive and interesting to have a complete and comprehensive 
account of both eur own and foreign systems of aiucation based upon an 
exhaustive study of authoritative and official data. Mr. Hughes has set him- 
self the task of showing in detail and by_a series of pictures, so to speak, 
what the four leading nations of the world-——England, France, Germany, and 
America—are doing in the way of manufacturing citizens. The primary and 
secondary systems are described in detail, and the social problems of national 
education are described and diagnosed. 





Crown 8yo, Cloth, Price 6s. With 12 Portraits, 


History of Geology and Paizeontoiogy to the end 
of the Nineteenth Century. 


By KARL VON ZITTHL, Professor of Geology in the University of Munich. 
Translated by MARIE M. OGILVIE-GORDON , D.Sc., Ph.D. 


This work is recognised as the most complete and authoritative history of 
geology. It is brought down to the end of the nineteenth century. With the 
author’s advice and assistance the work has been slightly abridged by the 
omission of the less generally interesting matter. 

THE Water Scorr Pos.isuine Co., LIMITED, 
LONDON AND NEWCASTLE-ON-TYRE, 


The Makers of British Art. 





4A NEW SERIES OF MONOGRAPHS OF 
BRITISH ARTISTS. 


Each volume illustrated with Twenty Full-page Reproductions 
and a Photogravure Portrait. 


Square Crown Svo, Cloth, Gilt Top, Deckled Edges, 3s. 6d. net. 


VCLUMES READY. 
LANDSEER, Sir Epwin. By the Eprror. 


‘‘ This little volume may rank as the most complete account of 
Landseer that the world is likely to possess.” — 7zmes. 


REYNOLDS, Sir Josuua. By Exsa D’EsTERRE-KEELING. 


“©To the series entitled ‘The Makers of British Art’ Miss Elsa 
@’Esterre-Keeling contributes an admirable little volume on Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. Miss Keeling’s style is sprightly and epigrammatic, 
and her judgments are well considered.” —Dazly Telegraph. 


TURNER, J. M. W. By Roperr Cuicnevt, Author of 
“The Life and Paintings of Vicat Cole, R.A.” 


ROMNEY, Georce. By Sir Hersert MaxweEtt, Batt., 
Jel Rash Wiebe: 


‘¢ Likely to remain the best account of the painter’s life.” —Athenaum. 
WILKIE, Sir Davi. By Professor BAYNE. 
CONSTABLE, Joun. By the Right Hon. Lorp Winpsor. 
RAEBURN, Sir Henry. By Epwarp PINNINGTON. 
GAINSBOROUGH, Tuomas. By A. E. FLETCHER. 

IN| PREPARATION. 


MILLAIS—-HOGARTH—LEIGHTON—HENRY MOORZ— 
MORLAND, 


SS  __.... 


Tre Water Scotr PusrisHinc Company, LIMITED, 
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The Scott Library. 


Cloth, Unent Edges, Gilt Top. Price 3s. 6d a Volume. 


May also be had in the following Rindin, 
; . : i Bs edges, ste. 


Read Roan, 


#:—Helf-Moroccu, gils top, antiques 


POLUMBS ALREADY ISSUED— 


1 ROMANCE OF KING ARTHUR. 

2 THOREAU'S WALDEN, 

THOREAU'S “ WEHEK.” 

THCREAU'S ESSAYS. 

ENGLISH OPIUM-BATER. 

LANDOR’S CONVERSATIONS. 
LUTARCH’S LIVES. 

RELIGIO MIDICI, &e. 

9 SHELLEYS LWTTERS. 

10 PROSH WRITINGS OF SWI"? 

11 MY STUDY WINDOWS. 

12 THE ENGLISH POETS. 

13 THE BIGLOW PAPERS. 

14 GREAT ENGLISH PAINTERS, 

15 LORD BYRON’S LETTERS, 

16 ESSAYS BY LEIGH HUNT 

17 LONGFELLOW’S PROSE. 

18 GREAT MUSICAL COMPOSERS. 

19 MARCUS AURELIUS, 

20 TEACHING OF EPICTETUS, 

21 SENECA’S MORALS. 

22 SPECIMEN DAYS IN AMERICA, 

23 DEMOCRATIC VISTAS. 

24 WHITH’S SELBORNE 

25 DEFOR’S SINGLETON, 

28 MAZZINYS ESSAYS. 

27 PROSE WRITINGS OF HBINE. 

28 REYNOLDS’ DISCOURSES. 

29 Papers or STEFLE AND ADDISON. 

30 BURNS’S LETTERS, 

81 VOLSUNGA SAGA. 

82 SARTOR RESARTUS, 

63 WRITINGS OF EMERSON, 

84 LIFE OF LORD HERBERT. 

85 ENGLISH PROSE, 
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46 IBSEN’S PILLARS OF SOCIETY. 

$7 TRISH FAIRY aym FOLK TALKS, 

58 ESSAYS CF DR, JOHNSON. 

89 ESSAYS OF WILLIAM HAZLITT, 

40 LANDOR’S PENTAMERON, & 

4) PORS TALES AND ESSAYS, 

4Z VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. 

43 POLITICAL ORATIONS. 

44 AUTOCRAT oF tag BREAKFAST: 
TABLE. 

45 POET AT 
TABLE. 

46 PROFESSOR at t#z BREAKFAST 
TABLE. 

47 CHESTERFIELD’S LETTERS 

48 STORIES FROM CARLETON. 

49 JANE EYRE. 

50 ELIZABETHAN ENGLAND. 

51 WRITINGS OF THOMAS DAVIS, 

52 SPENCH’S ANECDOTES. 

53 MORE’S UTOPIA. 

54 SADI’S GULISTAN. 

55 ENGLISH FAIRY TALES, 

56 NORTHERN STUDIES. 

57 FAMOUS REVIEWS. 

58 ARISTOTLE’S ETHICS, 

59 PERICLES AND ASPASTA. 

60 ANNALS OF TACITUS. 

61 ESSAYS OF ELIA. 

62 BALZAC. 

63 DE MUSSET’S COMEDIES, 

64 CORAL REEFS, 

65 SHERIDAN’S PLAYS. 

66 OUR VILLAGE. 

67 MASTER HUMPHREY'S CLOCK 


THE BREAKFAST- 


Linutsp, 


LONDON AND NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


The Scott Library—continued 


68 TALES FROM WONDERLAND. 

69 JERROLD’S ESSAYS. 

70 THE RIGHTS OF WOMAN. 

71 “THE ATHENIAN ORACLE.” 

72 ESSAYS OF SAINTE-BEUVE. 

73 SELECTIONS FROM PLATO. 

74 HEINE’S TRAVEL SKETCHES. 

75 MAID OF ORLEANS. 

76 SYDNEY SMITH. 

77 THE NEW SPIRIT. 

78 MALORY’S BOOK OF MAR- 
VELLOUS ADVENTURES. 

79 HELPS’ ESSAYS & APHORISMS., 

80 ESSAYS OF MONTAIGNE. 

81 ToackERAys BARRY LYNDON. 

82 SCHILLER’S WILLIAM TELL. 

83 CARLYLE’S GERMAN ESSAYS. 

84 LAMB'S ESSAYS. 

85 WORDSWORTH’S PROSE. 

86 LEOPARDI’S DIALOGUES. 

87 THE INSPECTOR-GENERAL. 

88 BACON’S ESSAYS. 

89 PROSE OF MILTON. 

90 PLATO'S REPUBLIC. 

91 PASSAGES FROM FROISSART, 

92 PROSE OF COLERIDGE. 

93 HEINE IN ART AND LETTERS. 

94 ESSAYS OF DE QUINCEY. 

95 VASARI'S LIVES OFITALIAN PAINTERS 

26 LESSING’S LAOCOON, 


97 PLAYS OF MAETERLINCK. 

98 WALTON’S COMPLETE ANGLER 
99 LESSING’S NATHAN THE WISE 
100 STUDIES BY RENAN, 

101 MAXIMS OF GOETHE, 

102 SCHOPENHAUER. 

103 RENAN’S LIFE OF JESUS. 

104 ConFrzssIons OF SaINnT AUGUSTINE. 


105 PRINCIPLES OF SUCCESS IN 
LITERATURE (G. H. Lewes). 

106 WALTON’S LIVES. 

107 POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

108 RENAN’S ANTICHRIST. 

109 ORATIONS OF CICERO. 

110 REFLECTIONS on tog REVOLU- 
TION IN FRANCE (E. Burke). 


li LETTERS OF THE YOUNGER 
PLINY. (Series I.) 


112 Do. (Series II.) 


118 SELECTED THOUGHTS 
BLAISE PASCAL. 


114 SCOTS ESSAYISTS. 
115 J. 8. MILL'S LIBERTY. 


116 DESCARTES’ DISCOURSE ON 
METHOD, Etc. 


117 SAKUNTALA. BY KALIDASA. 
118 NEWMAN’S (John Henry Cardinal) 
UNIVERSITY SKETCHES. 
119 NEWMAN’S SELECT ESSAYS. 
120 RENAN’S MARCUS AURELIUS. 
121 FROUDE’S NEMESIS OF FAITH 
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Foolscap 8vo, Picture Cover, Price One Shilling. 
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The Canterbury Poets. 


Epirep By WILLIAM Stare, Cieth, Cut and Uncut Edges, 1s.; Red Roan, 
Gilt Edges, 2s. 6d.; Pad. Morocco, Gilt Edges, §5. 


4 Superior Edition Bound ix Art Linen, with Phoeigervavure Hrontispiece, 25, 





1 CHRISTIAN YEAR 

2 COLERIDGE 

3 LONGFELLOW 

4 CAMPBELL 

5 SHELLEY 

6 WORDSWORTH, 

7 BLAKH 

8 WHITTIER a 

9 POE & 

10 CHATTERTON ; 

11 BURNS. Songs 

12 BURNS. Poems 

13 MARLOWE 

14 KEATS 

15 HERBERT 

16 HUGO 

7 COWPER, 

18 SHAKESPEARE’S POEMS, ete, 

19 EMERSON 

20 SONNETS OF THIS CEN- 
TURY 

2x: WHITMAN 

22 SCOTT. Lady of the Lake, etc. 

23 SCOTT. 

24 PRAED 
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25 HOGG 
26 GOLDSMITH 

27 LOVE LETTERS, etc, 

23 SPENSER 

29 CHILDREN OF THE PGETS 
30 JONSON 
31 BYRON. 


Miscellaneous 


| 32 BYRON. Don Juan 


33 THE SONNETS OF EUROPH 
34 RAMSAY 

35 DOBELL 

36 POPE 

37 HEIND 

38 BEAUMONT & FLETCHER 
39 BOWLES, LAME, ete. 

40 SEA MUSIC 

41 EARLY ENGLISH POETRY 
42 HERRICK 

43 BALLADES ayn RONDEAUS 
44 IRISH MINSTRELSY 

45 MILTON’S PARADISE LOST 
46 JACOBITE BALLADS 

47 DAYS OF THE YEAR 

48 AUSTRALIAN BALLADS 

49 MOORE 
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‘The Canterbury Poetsantnued 


BORDER BALLADS 
SONG-TIDE 

ODES OF HORACE 
OSSIAN 


FAIRY MUSIC 
SOUTHEY 

CHAUCER 

GOLDEN TREASURY 
POEMS OF WILD LIFE 
PARADISE REGAINED 
CRABBE 

DORA GREENWELL 
FAUST 

AMERICAN SONNETS 
LANDOR’S POEMS 
GREEK ANTHOLOGY 
HUNT AND HOOD 
HUMOROUS POEMS 
LYTTON’S PLAYS 
GREAT ODES 
MEREDITH’S POEMS 
IMITATION OF CHRIST 
NAVAL SONGS 
PAINTER POETS 
WOMEN POETS 
LOVE LYRICS 


AMERICAN HUMOROUS 
VERSE 


SCOTTISH MINOR POETS 
CAVALIER LYRISTS 





79 GERMAN BALLADS 

80 SONGS OF BERANGER 
81 RODEN NOEL’S POEMS 
82 SONGS OF FREEDOM 
83 CANADIAN POEMS 


84 CONTEMPORARY SCOT- 
-TISH VERSE 


85 POEMS OF NATURE 
86 CRADLE SONGS 

87 BALLADS OF SPORT 
88 MATTHEW ARNOLD 


89 CLOUGH’S BOTHIE 


g0 BROWNING’S POEMS 
Pippa Passes, etc, Vol. I. 


gt BROWNING’S POEMS 
A Blot in the ’Scutcheon, ete: 
Violn2e 


BROWNING’S POEMS 
Dramatic Lyrics. Vol. 3. 


MACKAY’S LOVER’S MIS: 
SAL 


94 HENRY KIRKE WHITE 
95 LYRA NICOTIANA 
96 AURORA LEIGH 


97 TENNYSON'S POEMS 
In Memoriam, etc. 


98 TENNYSON’S POEMS 
The Princess, etc. 


99 WAR SONGS 

100 JAMES THOMSON 

tor ALEXANDER SMITH 

102 EUGENE LEE-HAMILTON 
103 PAUL VERLAINE 
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Ibsen’s Prose Dramas 
EDITED By WILLIAM ARCHER 


Complete in Five Fols. Crown 8ve, Clon, Price 35. 6d. cach. 
Set of Five Vols., ix Case, 175. 64. 5 in Galf Morocco, 
t# Casé, 325. 62. 


*We seem at last to be shown men and women as they arcs and at first 
#1 is sore than we can endure... . Ail [bsex’s characters speak and act 
as if they were hypnotised, and under their creator's imperious demand 
to veveai themselves. There never vias such & mirror held up to nature 
before ; it is too terrible... . Vet we musi seturn to Ibsen, with his 
remorseless surgery, his remorseless eleciric-lichi, until we, tes, have 
grown strong and learned te face the naked~if necessary, the Faved and 
bleeding—realily,’—Srzacun (London). 


Vow. IL ‘A DOLL’S HOUSE,’ ‘THE LEAGUE 
OF YOUTH,’ and ‘THE PILLARS OF SOCIETY.’ 
With Portrait of the Author, and Biographical Introduc- 
tion by WILLIAM ARCHER. 


Vou. Il. ‘GHOSTS, ‘AN ENEMY OF THE 
PEOPLE,’ and ‘THE WILD DUCK.’ With an Intro. 
ductory Note. 


Vou. III. ‘LADY INGER OF OSTRAT,’ ‘THE 
VIKINGS AT HELGELAND,’ ‘THE PRETEND- 
ERS.’- With an Introductory Note and Portrait of Ibsen, 


Vout. IV. ‘EMPEROR AND GALILEAN.’ With 


an Introductory Note by WiLLIAM ARCHER. 


ViOL.e Ven. ROSMERSHOLM,’ ‘THE LADY 
FROM THE SEA,’ ‘HEDDA GABLER.’ Translated 
by WILLIAM ARCHER. With an Introductory Note. 


The sequence of the plays ia each woluse is chronological; the complete 
set of volumes comprising the dramas presents them in chronological order. 
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Great Writers 
A NEW SERIES GF CRITICAL BIOGRAPHIES. 


Evitgp by ERIC ROBERTSON ann FRANK T. MARZIALS. 


A Corplete Bibliography to each Volume, by J. P. ANDEXSON, British 
iiuseum, London. 
Cloth, Uscxi Edges, Gilt Top, Price 1s. 6d. 
VOLUMES ALREADY ISSUED. 
LIFE OF LONGFELLOW. By Professor Eric S. Roperrson. 
LIFE OF COLERIDGE. By Hatt Cainx. 
LIFE OF DICKENS. By Frank T. Siarziays. 
LIFE OF DANTE GABRIELE ROSSESTI. By J. Knicut. 
LIFE OF SAMUEL JOHNSON. By Colonel . Grant. 
LIFE OF DARWIN. ByG. T. BstTany. 
LIFE OF CHARLOTTE BRONTE. By A. Birxeir. 
LIFE OF THOMAS CARLYLE. By R. Garsurs, LL.D. 
LIFE OF ADAM SMITH. By R. B. Hatpans, M.P. 
LIFE OF KEATS. By W. M. Rossgrti. 
LIFE OF SHELLEY. By Witiiam Suarr. 
LIFE OF SMOLLETT. ere Hannay. 
LIFE OF GOLDSMITH. By Austin Dogson. 
LIFE OF SCOTT. By Professor YonGE. 
LIFE OF BURNS. By Professor Buackim. 
LIFE OF VICTOR HUGO. By Frank T. Marztars. 
LIFE OF EMERSON. By Ricuarp Garnett, LL.D, 
LIFE OF GOETHE. By Janurs SIMz. 
LIFE OF CONGREVE. By Epmunp Gosse. 
LIFE OF BUNYAN. By Canon VEnasiss. 
LIFE OF CRABBRE. By T. E. Kezssz. 
LIFE OF HEINE. By Witxiam SHarr. 
LIFE OF MILL. By W. L, Courtney. 
LIFE OF SCHILLER. By Hunzy W. Nevinson. 
LIFE OF CAPTAIN MARRYAT. By Davip Haznay 
LIFZ OF LESSING. By T. W. Rorzzsrton. 
LiF® OF MILTON. By R. Garnett, LL.D. 
LIFE OF BALZAC. By Frepzrick Wupmors. 
LIFE OF GEORGE ELIOT. By Oscar Brownine. 
LIFE OF ou AUSTEN. By Go.pwin SmitH. 
LIFE OF BROWNING. By Wirrram Suarr. 
LIFE OF BYRON. By Hon. Ropsn Nokz. 
LIFE OF HAWTHORNE. By Moncurz D. Conway. 
LIFE OF SCHOPENHAUER. By Professor WaLtacn. 
LIFE OF SHERIDAN. By Liovp SanpzERs. : 
LIFE OF THACKERAY. By HexMan MERIVALE and Frank 1. 
MARZIALS. 
LIFE OF CERVANTES. By H. E. Warts. 
LIFE OF VOLTAIRE. By Francis Esrinasse. 
LIFE OF LEIGH HUNT. By Cosmo Monxkuouse. 
LIFS OF WHITTIER. By W. J_Linron. 
LIFE OF RENAN. By Francis Esrinasss 
LIFE OF THOREAU. By H. 5S. Saur 





LIBRARY EDITION OF ‘GREAT WRITERS,’ Demy 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
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COMPACT AND PRACTICAL. 
Jn Limp Cloth, for the Pocket. Price One Shilling. 


THE EUROPEAN 


CONVERSATION BOOKS. 


FRENCH ITALIAN 


SPANISH GERMAN 
NORWEGIAN 








CONTENTS. 

Hints to Travellers—Everyday Expressions—A rriving ct 
end Leaving a Railway Station—Custom House LEnguiries—in 
& fratn—Ala Buffet and Restaurant—Atan Hotel—Pa Ly LAT Bt 
floiel Bili—Enquivies in a Town—On Board S. hip—Embarking 
and Disembarking—Excursion by Carriage—Enguiries as to 
Diligences—Enquiries as to Boais—Engaging Aparimenis-— 
Wasting List and Days of Week—Restaurant Vocabssiary~— 
Lelegrams and Letters, ete, ett, 





The contents of these little handbooks are so arranged as to 
permit direct and immediate reference. All dialogues or enquiries not 
considered absolutely essential have been purposely excluded, nothing 
being introduced which might confuse the traveller rather than assist 
him. A few hints are given in the introduction which wil be found 
valuable to those wuaccustomed te foreign travel, 
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NEW ENGLAND LIBRARY. 


GRAVURE EDITION. 
PRINTED ON ANTIQUE PAPER. 21. 6d. PER VOL. 


each Vowine with a Frontispiece in Photogravire. 


By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 


THE SCARLET LETTER. 

THE HOUSE OF THE SEVEN GABLES. 
THE BLITHEDALE ROMANCE. 
TANGLEWOOD TALES, 

TWICE-TOLD TALES. 

A WONDER-EOOK FOR GiRLS AND BOYS. 
OUR OLD HOME, 

MOSSES FROM AN OLD MANSE. 

THE SNOW IMAGE. 

TRUE STORIES FROM HISTORY AND BiOGRAPHY, 
THE NEW ADAM AND EVE. 

LEGENDS OF THE PROVINCE HOUSE. 


By OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 
THE AUTOCRAT OF THE BREAKFAST-TABLE, 
THE PROFESSOR AT THE BREAKFAST-TABLE, 
THE POET AT THE BREAKFAST-TABLE, 
ELSIE VENNER. 


By HENRY THOREAU. 


ESSAYS AND OTHER WRITINGS. 
WALDEN; OR, LIFE IN THE WOODS. 
A WEEK ON THE CONCORD. 


Tun WaLrse Scorr PUBLISHING COMPANY, LixITED, 
LOXDON AND NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


EVERY-DAY HELP SERIES 


OF USEFUL HANDBOOKS. Price Gd. each, 
OR IN ROAN BINDING, PRICE is. 


Contributors—J. LANGDON Down, M.D., F.R.C.P.; Hinry 
Power, M.B., F.R.C.S.; J. MORTIMER-GRANVILLE, M.D.; 
J. CRICHTON BRowne, M.D., LL.D.; ROBERT FARQUHARSON, 
M.D. Edin.; W. S. GREENFIELD, M.D., F.R.C.P.; and others. 


G2 SG) CLR G2 89 oa 


83, 
34, 
35. 


How to Do Business. A Guide to Success in Life. 


. How to Behave, Manual of Etiquette and Personal Habits. 


How to Write. A Manual of Composition and Letter Writing. 

How to Debate. With Hints on Public Speaking. 

Don’t: Directions for avoiding Common Errors of Speech. 

The Parental Don’t: Warnings to Parents. 

Why Smoke and Brink. By James Parton. 

Elocution. By T. R. W. Pearson, M.A., of St. Catharine’s 
College, Cambridge, and F, W. Waithman, Lecturers on Elocution. 

The Secret of a Clear Head. 

Common Mind Troubics. 

The Secret of a Good Memory, 

Youth: its Care and Culture. 

The Heart and its Function. 


. Perscnal Appearances in Health and Disease 


The House and its Surroundings. 
Alcohol: its Use and Abuse. 
Exercise and Training. 

Baths and Bathing. 


. Health in Schoois. 


The Skin and its Troubles. 

How to make the Best of Life. 

Nerves and Nerve-Troubies. 

The Sight, and How to Preserve it. 
Premature Death: Its Promotion and Prevention, 
Ohange, as a Mental Restorative. 

The Gentile Art of Nursing the Sick. 

The Oare of Infants and Young Children. 
Invalid Feeding, with Hints on Diet. 
Every-ciay Ailments, and How to Treat Them. 
Thrifty Housekeeping. 

Heme Cooking. 

Flowers and Flower Culture. 

Sleep and Slieepiessness. 

The Story of Life. 

Household Nursing. 
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The Music Sto y Series. 
4A SERIES OF LITERARY-MUSICAL MONOGRAPHS. 


Edited by FREDERICK 1 CROWEST, 
Author of ‘ The Great Tone Paets.” 


Mlustrated with Photograrure and Collotype Portraits, Halftone and Line 
Pictures, Facsimiles, etc. 


Square Crown 8vo, Cloth, 3s. 6a. set. 


YOLUMES NOW READY. 
THE STORY OF ORATORIO, By ANNIE W. PATTER- 
SON, B.A., Mus. Doc. 


THE STORY OF NOTATION, By C. F. ABDY WILLIAMS, 
M.A., Mus. Bac. 


THE STORY OF THE ORGAN. By C. F. ABDY 
WILLIAMS, M.A., Author of ‘‘ Bach” and ‘‘ Handel” (‘‘ Master 
Musicians’ Series”). 

HE STORY OF CHAMBER MUSIC. By N. KILBURN, 
Mus. Bac. (Cantab.), Conductor of the Middlesbrough, Sunderland, 
and Bishop Auckland Musical Societies. 


THE STORY OF THE VIOLIN. By PAUL STOEVING, 
Professor of the Violin, Guildhall School of Music, London. 
NHEXT VGLUME. 
THE STORY OF THE HARP, By WILLIAM H. GRATTAN 
FLOOD. 
if’ PREPARATION. 
THE STORY GCF THE PIANOFORTE. By ALGERNON S, 
ROSE, Author of ‘‘ Talks with Bandsmen.” 
THE STORY OF HARMONY. By EUSTACE J. BREAK- 
SPEARE, Author of ‘ Mozart,” ‘‘ Musical Aisthetics,” tc. 
THE STORY OF THE ORCHESTRA. By STEWART 
MACPHERSON, Fellow and Professor, Royal Academy of Music. 
THE STORY OF BIBLE MUSIC, By ELEONORE 
D’ESTERRE-KEELING, Author of ‘‘The Musicians’ Birthday 
Book.” 
THE STORY OF CHURCH MUSIC, By THE EDITOR. 
FING, WORN HA ASAE! 
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MUSICIANS’ WIT, HUMOUR, AND 
ANECDOTE : 


BEING ON DITS OF COMPOSERS, SINGERS, AND 
INSTRUMENTALISTS OF ALL TIMES. 


By FREDERICK J. CROWEST, 
Author of ‘The Great Tone Poets,” ‘* The Story of British Music,” 


Editor of ‘* The Master Musicians” Series, etc., ete. 


Profusciy Mlustrated with Quaint Drawings by 
J. P. DONNE. 





In One Volume—Crown 8vo, Cloth, Richly Gilt, Price 3/6. 


Among the hundreds of stories abounding in wit and pointed 


repartee which the volume contains, will be found anecdotes of 
famous musicians of all countries and periods. 


TOLSTOY: his Life and Works, 


By JOHN C. KENWORTHY, 


AN INTIMATE FRIEND OF THE GREAT RUSSIAN WRITER. 


One Volume, Crown 80, 256 pages, Richly Bound, containing 


Portraits, Facsimile Letter, Views, ete. 


PRICE SIX SHILLINGS. 
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Phe Emerald Library. 
Crown 8vo, Gilt Top, Half Bound in Dark Green Ribbed 


Cloth, with Light Gree 


Barnaby Rudge 

Old Curiosity Shop 

Pickwick Papers 

Nicholas Nickleby 

Oliver Twist 

Martin Chuzzlewit 

Sketches by Boz 

Olive 

The Ogilvies 

Ivanhoe 

Kenilworth 

Jacob Faithful 

Peter Simple 

Paul Clifford 

Eugene Aram 

Krnest Maltravers 

Alice; or, The Mys- 
teries 

Rienzi 

Pelham 

The Teen Days of 


Pompe: 
The Scottish Chiefs 
Wilson’s Tales 
The Fair God 
Miss Beresford’s 
Mystery 
A Mountain Daisy 
Hazel; or, Perilpoint 
Lighthouse 
Vicar of Wakefield 
Prince of the House 
of David 
Wide, Wide World 
Village Tales 
Ben-Hur 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
Robinson Crusoe 
‘The White Slave 
Charles O’Malley 
Midshipman Easy 
Bride of Lammermoor 
Heart of Midlothian 
Last of the Barons 
Old Mortality 
Tom Cringle’s Log 
Oruise of the Midge 
Colleen Bawn 
Valsntine Vox 
Night and Morning 
Bunyan 
Foxe’s Book of Mar- 


tyrs 
Mansfield Park 
Last of the Mohicans 
Poor Jack 
Vhe Lamplighter 
Jane Eyre 
Pillar of Fire 
Throne of David 
Dombey and Son 
Vanity Fair 
Infelice 
Beulah 
Harry Lorrequer 
Essays of Elia 
Sheridan’s Plays 
Waverley 
uentin Durward 
‘alisman 
From Jest to Earnest 
Knight of 19th Century 


Caudle’s Lectures 

Jack Hinton 

Bret Harte 

Ingoldsby Legends 

Handy Andy 

Lewis Arundel 

Guy Mannering 

Rob Ro 

¥ortunes of Nigel 

Man in the Iron Mask 

Great Composers 

Louise de la Vallicre 

Great Painters 

oy O'More 

Arabian Nights 

Swiss Family Robinson 

Andersen’s Fairy Tales 

Three Musketeers 

Twenty Years After 

Vicomte de Bragelonne 

Monte Cristo—Dantes 
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The Days of Bruce 

The Vale of Cedars 
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Saxon Kings 
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New Border Tales 
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Conduct and Duty 

Windsor Castle 

Hard Times 
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Crucifixion of Phillip 
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A series of acknowledged masterpieces by the most eminent writers 
of fiction, Excellent paper, large type, handsomely and strongly 
bound in Russia Red Cloth, these books are admirably suited either for 
presentation or for a permanent place in the library, while the low 
price brings them within reach of every class of readers. 


Large Crown 8vo. Hundreds of Pages. Numerous Illustrations. 
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Adam Bede, By George Elict. With Six Full-page Illustra 
tions by S. H. Vedder and J. Jellicos. 

Anna Karenina. By Count Tolstoy. With Ten Illustrations 
by Paul Frénzeny, and a Frontispiece Portrait of Count Tolstoy. 

Chicot, the Jester (La Dame de Monsoreau). By Alexandre 
Dumas. New and Complete Translation. With Nine Full-page Illus- 
trations by Frank T. Merrill. 


Count of Monte-Cristo, The. By Alexandre Dumas. With 
Sixteen Full-page Illustrations by Frank T. Merrill. 

David Copperfield. By Charles Dickens. With Forty Illus- 
trations by Hablot K. Browne (‘ Phiz”). 

Forty-Five Guardsmen, The. By Alexandre Dumas. New 
and Complete Translation. With Nine Full-page Illustrations by Frank 
T. Merrill. 

Ivanhoe. By Sir Walter Scott. With Eight Full-page Illustra- 
tions by Hugh M. Eaton. 

Jane Eyre. By Charlotte Bronté With Hight Full-page 
Illustrations, and Thirty-two Illustrations in the Text, and Photogravure 
Portrait of Charlotte Bronté, ; 


John Halifax, Gentleman, By Mrs. Craik. With Eight Full- 
page illustrations by Alice Barber Stephens. 


Marguerite de Valois, By Alexandre Dumas. New and 
Complete Translation. With Nine Full-page Mlustrations by Frank T. 
Merrill. 


Miserables, Les. By Victor Hugo. With Twelve Full-page 
Illustrations. : 
Notre Dame, By Victor Hugo. With many Illustrations. 


Three Musketeers, The, By Alexandre Dumas. With 
Twelve Full-page Illustrations by T. Eyre Macklin. 


Twenty Years After. By Alexandre Dumas. With numerous 
Iitustrations, 


Vicomte de Bragelonne, The, By Alexandre Dumas. New 
and Complete Translation. With Eight Full-page Illustrations. 
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